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MARYLAND  FARMER: 

D  E  V  O  T  E  D  TO 


Vol.  O.  13A.LTI]>XOIiE,  JULY,  1S60.  PsTo.  -T. 


OF  THE 

MARYLAND  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
MECHANICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  reorganization,  under  most  excellent  auspices, 
of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Association,  and 
in  which  the  raechanical  interests  of  the  State  are 
now  included,  marks  a  new  point  of  departure,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  a  new  era  in  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  de- 
serve unqualified  praise  for  the  zeal  and  ability  they 
have  displaced  in  obtaining  from  the  State,  the  city, 
and  from  private  individuals,  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purchase  cf  the  Fair  Grounds,  the  erection  of  the 
numerous  buildings  and  enclosures,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  race  track— a  new  and  popular  fea- 
ture in  this  State,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  exhibition.  The  selection  of  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  As- 
sociation was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
sideration, but  we  think  that  the  ultimate  choice  of 
the  Pimlico  track  will  meet  with  very  general  ap- 
proval. The  Fair  Grounds  bow  in  process  of  rapid 
adaptation  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put, 
are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city,  can  be  ap- 
proached  readily  by  rail  and  turnpike,  and  can  also 
be  reached  with  ease  by  pedestrians  and  others  by 
way  of  that  charming  pleasure  resort,  Druid  Hill 
Park. 

The  first  fair  of  the  Association,  as  reorganized, 
will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  26th,  of  this 
year,  and  will  continue  for  four  days.  The  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
these  pages,  and  we  think  will  be  discovered  to  be 
eminently  thoughtful,  wise  and  judicious.  All  ani- 
mals and  articles  designed  for  exhibition,  with  cer- 
tain specified  exceptions,  must  be  at  the  Show 
Grounds  between  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d 
of  October,  and  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  all  must  be  entered  and 
duly  ticketed  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Association  before 
being  carried  within  the  enclosure.    The  other  regu- 


lations relate  to  membership,  to  exhibitors,  to  ani- 
mals and  articles  entered  for  exhibition,  and  to  the 
rules  governing  awards. 

The  schedule  of  premiums,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  quite 
liberal.  The  classes  for  which  awards  for  superior 
excellence  are  to  be  given  are  well  and  carefully  de- 
fined, whilst  the  several  committees  consist  of  gen- 
tlemen of  standing  and  influence,  well  known  in 
Baltimore  city  and  in  the  State  at  large. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  exhibition 
will  be^i,  „:  trials  of  speed,  which  will  take  place  on 
the  race  track  each  day,  commencing  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.  In  these  trials  an  entrance  fee  of .  ten  per 
cent,  will  be  required,  of  all  horses  entered  for  com- 
petition. The  rules  governing  the  competing  hor^s 
each  day,  regulating  the  entries,  together  with  the 
sliding  scale  of  awards  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
premiums  published  elsewhere. 

We  hail  this  revival  of  our  Agricultural  Fair, 
with  the  new  features  that  have  been  added  to  it, 
not  only  as  an  admirable  means  of  developing,  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  competition,  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  and  of  calling 
attention  to  the  merits  of  Maryland  stock  ;  but  also 
because  it  will  bring  together  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, make  them  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best 
horses  and  the  best  herds  of  cattle,  both  native  and 
imported,  and  of  ascertaining  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished by  careful  stock  breeders  and  judicious 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Lying  midway  between  the 
bleak  North  and  the  torrid  South,  there  is  no  cli- 
mate in  the  United  States  which  is  better  adapted  to 
agricultural  purstfits  than  that  of  Maryland,  nor  is 
there  any  which  presents  greater  facilities  in  the  way 
of  ample  water  power,  cheap  transportation  and 
abundance  of  bituminous  coal,  to  the  varied  indus- 
tries which  are  so  rapidly  extending  outwards  and 
on  all  sides  from  the  great  centres  of  population 
and  commerce. 

We  have  more  than  a  hope;  we  have  a  well 
founded  belief  that  the  Maryland  State  Agricultu- 
ral and  Mechanical  Association  can,  and  will,  be 
made  the  means  of  materially  assisting  in  the  devel- 
opment of  both  the  important' interests  which  the 
Association  by  its  charter  and  in  its  title,  has  under- 
taken to  represent. 
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Fa-x-iML  "Work  tor  July. 


As  the  coolness  of  the  season  has  kept  back  the 
corn  plant  there  will  be  an  unusual  press  of  work 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  States  during  the 
present  month.  It  may  be,  that  with  some  the  corn 
will  be  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  lay  by  tem- 
porarily during  the  press  of  harvest  work,  but,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  the  corn  will  demand  con- 
stant and  unremitting  attention.  As  there  is  no 
cereal  that  better  repays  thorough  tillage  so  also  is 
there  none  that  suffers  more  from  neglect.  Absolute 
lightness  and  looseness  of  soil^so  to  admit  air,  and 
dew,  and  rain,  and  perfect  freedom  from  weeds  and 
grasses  are  the  primary  condition  to  be  observed  in 
the  cultivation  of  corn.  These  can  only  be  well 
executed  by  frequent  stirrings  of  the  soil  and  by  a 
liberal  use  of  the  hoe  about  the  hills.  With  the 
opening  of  July,  in  this  latitude,  also  commences  the 
season  of  wheat  harvest,  and  those  who  desire  to 
gather  this  important  cereal  in  its  best  and  most 
marketable  condition  will  do  well  to  commence  cut- 
ling  before  it  is  dead  ripe.  When  the  grain  yields 
reluctantly  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger, 
but  before  it  is  quite  hard  is  the  best  time  to  cut  it. 
After  this  there  is  shrinkage  of  grain,  and  waste  of 
product  by  shattering.  The  work  for  the  month  is 
as  follows  : 

Tlie  Cultivation  of  Corn. 

Wherever  corn  is  backward,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  middle  and  border  States  this  season, 
keep  the  cultivator  and  the  shovel  plough  constantly 
at  work  lightening  up  and  loosening  the  soil. — 
Eradicate  all  weeds,  and  in  no  case  allow  the  sur- 
face soil  to  bake  as  some  soils  will  do  after  heavy 
dashes  of  rain.  As  their  crust  of  closely  compacted 
soil  closes  the  pores  and  shuts  out  air  and  moisture, 
both  of  which  are  most  essential  to  the  growing 
plant.  Running  the  plough  through  corn  after  it 
has  become  well  advanced  and  its  lateral  roots  have 
extended  themselves  in  the  interval  between  the 
rows,  has  been  very  generally  abandoned  by  the 
best  farmers.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  fine 
fibrous  roots  descend  deeply  into  the  soil  in  search 
of  food  stored  up  below,  but  there  is  a  great  net 
work  of  roots,  which  ramify  laterally  through  the 
soil  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  when  these 
are  cut  by  the  plough  great  injury  is  done  to  the 
plant.  The  shovel  plough  followed  by  the  cultiva- 
tor are  the  best  implements  to  use,  and  flat  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  preferred  to  the  old  system  of  ridging 
except  on  hillsides  where  it  is  necessary  to  check 
the  two  sudden  flow  of  water.    Deep  ploughing,  as 


a  preparation  for  the  corn  crop,  and  thorough  tillage 
subsequently  are  the  essential  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

Harvesting. 
Somewhere  about  the  fourth  of  July,  a  little 
earlier  in. some  sections  a  little  later  in  others — har- 
vest commences  in  this  latitude.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  best  time  for  cutting  wheat  is  when 
the  grain  has  attained  the  consistence  of  soft  dough. 
Another  sign  of  ripeness  is  the  change  in  the  color 
of  the  stem.  When  the  latter  commences  to  bleach, 
cut  at  once,  and  the  sooner  the  work  is  done  the 
better. 

MILLET. 

Millet  may  still  be  sown  up  to  the  10th  of  the 
month,  but  a  better  crop  might  have  been  expected 
if  the  seeding  had  been  finished  earlier.  The  soil 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  forage  plant  is  a 
rich  sandy  loam,  but  heavier  soils,  except  stiff  clays, 
will  grow  fair  crops  under  good  cultivation. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — Sow  broadcast,  and 
if  the  crop  is  designed  for  hay,  sow  one  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  If  for  seed,  sow  only  three  pecks 
to  the  acre. 

Fertilizers. — From  ten  to  twenty-two  horse  cart 
loads  of  well  rotted  stable  manure,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  will  suffice  for  an  acre,  or  in 
the  absence  of  this,  300  lbs.  of  Aramoniated  Phos- 
phatic  Guano  may  be  used. 

Time  of  Cutting. — Commence  cutting  for  hay  as 
soon  as  about  one-third  of  the  seed  begins  to  turn 
yellow.    If  cut  later  the  seed  shatter  very  much. 
Broadcast  Corn. 

In  the  absence  of  the  sufficient  supply  of  hay, 
broadcast  corn  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute. 
Plough  deep,  harrow  thoroughly  until  the  soil  is 
very  light  and  sow  an  acre  or  two  during  the  first 
week  of  the  month. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — Sow  three  bushels  of 
seed  broadcast  to  each  acre. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat  may  be  put  into  the  ground  up  to  the 
10th  of  the  month.  As  a  forage  plant  it  is  not 
worth  much.  But  the  seed  when  ground  and  well 
bolted,  makes  a  flour,  which  converted  into  buck- 
wheat cakes,  needs  no  eulogy. 

Preparation,  of  the  Soil. — Plough  deeply,  and  if 
fertilizers  are  used  give  the  preference  to  those  that 
are  rich  in  phosphates.  Use  any  one  of  these  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  200  lbs.  to  the  acre,  one-half 
broadcasted  and  ploughed  under,  and  the  other  half 
broadcasted  after  ploughing  and  harrowiug  well  in. 

Quantity  of  Seed. — Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Time  of  Cutting. — If  for  seed  commence  harvest- 
ing when  one-half  of  the  grain  has  turned  black. — 
If  for  forage,  cut  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  in  bloom. 
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FAL.L.  POTATOES. 

Keep  the  vines  well  cultivated  and  hoed  and  free 
of  weeds.    See  also  that  the  soil  is  kept  perfectly 
loose  and  open.    Potatoes  require  either  alight 
soil  naturally,  or  one  that  has  been  made  so  by 
I  thorough  tillage.    If  the  soil  need  more  help  than 
has  been  given  to  it  already  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
scatter  broadcast  over  it  ten  bushels  of  unleached 
wood  ashes,  ten  bushels  of  plaster,  and  one  bushel 
of  salt,  mixed  together,  this,  when  well  harrowed 
in,  will  be  found  to  increase  greatly  the  vigor  of 
the  vines,  and  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land. 
FALL  TURNIPS- 
The  white  turnip  should  not  be  seeded  earlier  than 
the  close  of  the  month  ;  but  if  an  opportunity 
'  ofters,  all  the  necessary   preparatious  should  be 
made  earlier,  a  light  soil  and  liberal  manuring 
either  in  drill  or  broadcast  will  be-lound  advisable, 
if  the  land  is  not  naturally  rich.    The  drill  method 
is  to  be  prefered,  as  it  admits  of  more  thorough 
after  culture. 

P  reparation  of  the  Soil .  If  the  soil  is  not  sward 
it  should  have  at  least  two  ploughings.  Grass  land 
should  be  ploughed  early,  so  as  to  allow  of  at  least 
a  partial  rolling  of  the  sward.  The  land  after 
ploughing  should  be  harrowed  and  cross  harrowed 
i  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  light  loose  condition. — 
Where  the  seed  is  to  be  drilled  in,  the  drills  should 
be  opened  two  feet  and  half  apart  as  if  for  potatoes. 
The  manure,  rich  and  unctuous  and  well  rotted, 
should  then  be  scattered  fully  along  the  drills  which 
should  at  once  be  covered  by  two  bouts  of  the 
plough.  The  crest  of  the  ridges  then  formed  should 
next  be  flattened  down  either  by  passing  a  light  rol- 
ler lengthwise  over  them  or  by  the  more  tedious 
process  of  breaking  down  with  the  back  of  a  rake — 
along  the  center  of  each  ridge,  thus  flattened,  a  shal- 
low drill  should  be  made  and  the  seed  scattered 
thinly  along  it  and  covered  lightly  with  the  rake. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — If  seeded  broadcast 
use  1  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre.    In 'drilling  less 
then  that  quantity  will  be  found  sufficient. 
:  SHJEEP. 
'  I      The  worms  that  infest  the  head  of  sheep  may  be 
1     prevented  from  troubling  them   by  providing  a 
trough,  under  cover  in  the  pasture,  and  spreading 
over  the  bottom  of  it  three  times  a  week,  as  much 

I  tar  as  will  cover  it,  and  then  sprinkling  salt  over  the 
tar.    In  getting  at  the  salt  the  sheep  will  smear 

e     their  noses  with  the  tar  which  will  prevent  the  fly 

II  from  laying  its  eggs  in  their  nostrils. 
"  PEACH  TREES. 
'         Examine  these  this  month  for  the  grub  that  in- 
•■      fests  the  crown  of  the  root.    Clean  away  the  surface 

soil  and  whenever  gum  is  found  to  exude  from  the 
root  the  grub  is  certainly  at  its  destructive  work. — 


Follow  its  progress  under  the  bark  by  tracing  and 
laying  open  the  channel  with  a  penknife  or  by  prob- 
ing with  a  wire.  We  have  invariably  found  the 
knife  the  best,  because  the  most  certain  to  find  the 
enemy.  After  the  grub  has  been  destroyed,  plaster  up 
the  wound  with  a  mixture  composed  of  two  parts 
soft  soap,  one  part  flour  of  sulphur,  and  one  part 
salt.  In  the  absence  of  these,  use  cow  manure  and 
clay.  Finally  cover  up  the  earth  again  about  the 
roots. 

CATERPILLARS. 

Examine  the  fruit  trees  for  Caterpillars  and  destroy 
them. 

Budding  and  Inoculating. 

The  present  month  is  the  proper  season  for  bud- 
ding and  inoculating,  Plnm,  Cherry,  Apple  and 
Pear  trees.  The  exact  time  is  best  ascertained  by 
testing  when  the  bark  parts  more  freely  from  the 
wood. 

Ruta  Baga  Turnips. 

Keep  them  well  hoed  and  free  from  of  weeds. 

Wet  Lands. 
Drain  them  as  early  as  possible  so  that  they  may 
be  in  good  condition  for  fall  ploughing. 

FENCES. 

See  that  these  are  kept  in  good  repair. 

Curing  Hay. — Experience  proves  that  grasses 
should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  stalks  are  in  bloom. 
The  best  time  of  all,  both  for  clover  and  other  grass- 
es, is  just  when  in  full  bloom,  and  the  earliest  blos- 
soms are  beginning  to  fade.  If  not  too  heavy  it  can 
then  be  cut  in  the  morning,  and,  if  carefully  scat- 
tered, can  be  hauled  into  the  barn  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  This  makes  the  best  quality  of 
hay.  It  retains  more  of  the  nutriment  of  grass  than 
if  it  is  left  exposed  to  dews  and  rains  for  a  few  days, 
and  goes  much  further  both  for  fattening  stock  and 
for  producing  milk.  But  when  the  grass  is  very 
heavy  and  is  cut  with  a  mowing  scythe  and  thrown 
into  heavy  swaths  or  rows  it  will  not  cure  thorough- 
ly under  two  days,  and  is  not  so  good  for  food  as 
that  cured  and  put  away  in  one  day.  Dew  and 
moisture  always  affect  the  fibre  of  cut  grass,  and 
weakens  the  strength  of  the  hay.  They  also  injure 
and  destroy  the  sugary  matter  contained  in  the 
stems,  and  render  them  dry  and  tasteless.  When  a 
branch  of  hay  can  be  twisted  tight  without  show- 
ing moisture  or  juice  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  stowed 
away.  A  little  salt  scattered  over  hay  which  has 
been  caught  in  showers  will  improve  it,  and  render 
it  more  palatable  to  stock. — Deitz's  Farm  Journal. 

A  fat  sheep  will  produce  coarser  wodl  than  if  only 
in  moderate  flesh.    Excessive  feeding  will  increase 
the  weight  of  the  carcass,  but  not  the  fineness  of  the 
,  wool. 
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The  matters  to  be  attended  to  this  month  in  the 
garden  are  as  follows. 

Preparation  of  Cabbage  Beds. — The  soil  intended 
to  grow  Cabbage  should  be  liberally  manured,  and 
the  manure  should  also  be  of  the  richest  quality — 
Spade  the  soil  deeply  and  pulverize  it  well,  and  let 
the  rake  follow  the  spade  as  rapidly  as  the  ground 
is  dug  over.  ^ 

Setting  out  Plants. — Choose  a  soft  rainy  day  or 
one  that  is  cloudy  and  moist,  and  set  out  the  plants 
in  the  rows  three  feet  apart  and  thirty  inches  dis- 
tant from  each  other  in  the  row.    If  the  season  pro- 
mises to  be  very  dry  for  some  time  to  come,  set  out 
the  plants,  water  in  the  evening,  after  watering  the 
soil  and  the  holes  that  are  drilled  for  setting  very  | 
thoroughly,  then  shade  the  plants  as   much  as  j 
possible  until  they  take  root.    If  the  dry  weather  j 
continue,  water  freely,  of  an  evening,  after  sun-set.  j 
The  best  cabbages  for  winter  use  are  Drumheads — 
Flat  Dutch  and  Savoys — the  latter  being  the  tender- 
est  of  all. 

Early  Turnips. — Prepare  a  bed  for  early  turnips, 
to  be  seeded  at  the  close  of  the  month.  For  the 
best  method  of  cultivation  see  Farm  Work  in  the 
present  number. 

Rata  Baga  Turnips. — This  excellent  turnip  for 
spring  use,  should  have  been  seeded  earlier.  If  the 
work  has  not  been  done  push  it  forward  at  once  so 
that  it  should  be  accomplished  by  the  tenth  of  the 
month.  For  hardiness,  firmness  and  sweetness  of 
flavor,  the  Yellow  Hybrid  and  the  Ruta  Baga,  are 
decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  turnip  for 
use  in  early  spring,  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  plants  to  mature  and  sow  more 
seed  for  later  crops. 

Melona,  Cantalevpes,  Cyviblins,  Cucumbers. — See 
that  these  are  kept  well  hoed.  Suffer  no  weeds  a- 
mong  them,  and  water  freely,  after  sun-set,  in  dry 
weather. 

Mangoes. — About  the  middle  of  the  month  plant 
a  bed  of  melons  for  mangoes. 

CucimiherH. — Towards  the  close  of  the  month  pre- 
pare a  bed  and  seed  cucumbers  for  pickling. 

IJunch  Beans. — Plant  a  few  rows  of  Bunch  Beans 
in  a  shady  place,  every  ten  days,  for  crops  to  come 
in  succession. 

Endives. — Set  out  jjlants  already  large  enough 
and  sow  more  seed  for  a  later  crop. 

Cauli/loivers  and  Brocoli. — Set  out  Cauliflower 
and  Brocoli,  plant  for  fall  and  winter  use.  Wait 
lor  a  rainy  or  moist  cloudy  day,  or  set  out  late  in 
evening  and  water  and  shade  the  young  plants  well. 
In  dry  weather  use  water  freely  after  sun-set. 


Celery. — Plant  out  Celery  plants  for  fall  and  win- 
ter crops. 

Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs. — Gather  them  in  dry 
weather.  Dig  them  under,  cover,  and  when  this  is 
done  label  each  parcel  and  store  it  carefully  away 
until  wanted. 

MILL-STONES. 

Millers  differ  so  much  with  regard  to  the  best  color, 
texture  and  temper  of  French  Burr  Stones  even  for 
the  same  use,  that  we  feel  timid  in  offering  an  opin- 
ion with  which  possibly  many  of  our  readers  rxiight 
not  agree.  We  offer,  however,  the  following  in- 
structions which  we  have  derived  from  practical  ex- 
perience, with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  selection  of  stones  for  general  use. — 
In  choosing  a  good  quality  of  French  Burr,  take  a 
pick  and  go  over  every  block  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
of  an  equal  temper  and  texture  with  the  joints  close- 
ly fitted  and  running  direct  to  the  centre  of  the  stone, 
to  avoid  breaking  off  the  edges  of  the  seams  with 
the  furrows.  '  A  cream  light  grey  or  drab  color,  are 
considered  best.  Stones  of  these  colors  are  gener- 
ally hard  and  sharp  and  retain  the  edge  a  long  time 
after  dressing. 

The  Esopus  stones  are  considered  a  good  substi- 
tute for  French  Burr  in  grinding  corn,  as  they  make 
the  meal  softer  and  more  pleasant  for  family  use 
than  the  Burrs  generally  do ;  they  also  cost  much 
less  and  are  rather  preferred  in  the  Southern  States. 
They  are  also  used  for  grinding  minerals,  particu- 
larly white  lead,  plaster  and  cement.  They  are  of 
a  softer  nature  than  the  French  Burr  and  are  not 
able  to  grind  so  much  or  keep  sharp  so  long. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  French  Burr 
stones  to  avoid  the  dark  or  lead-colored  stock,  which 
is  of  a  vitreous  quality,  and  is  certainly  not  so  good 
for  grinding  wheat.  They  gloss  over  too  soon,  and 
a  glossy  face  always  grinds  warm  in  consequence  of 
friction.  The  cooler  the  grinding  is  done  the  better, 
as  the  flour  will  keep  fresh  much  longer  less  carbon 
being  thrown  off,  and  carbon  is  the  preserving  as 
well  as  the  nourishing  quality  or  property  of  all 
grain  ;  therefore  the  less  lost  by  evapordtion  the  bet- 
ter. Millers  should  be  very  careful  in  the  selection 
of  stones  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
kept  after  set  working,  in  order  to  turn  out  a  good 
quality  of  flour,  and  stones  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  too  long  without  dressing,  care  being  taken 
that  they  are  not  in  wind  when  laid  down.  A  good 
pair  of  Burrs,  such  as  described  above,  if  proper 
care  be  taken  of  them  by  the  miller,  must  necessari- 
ly produce  a  good  quality  of  flour,  if  the  wheat  is 
good  and  the  miller  does  his  part. — Milling  Journal. 

"  Red  Clover  is  the  most  effectual  renovator  of 
impoverished  land  among  all  the  plants  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.'' 
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THE  EIDGE  COUNTRY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

With  your  permission  I  'will  give  jour  readers  a 
description  or  sketch  of  this  section  of  country, 
which  so  recently  has  been  opened  up  to  communi- 
Cxation  with  the  busy  world,  by  the  completion  of  the 
Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  other  section  to  be  found  in  the  South  com- 
bining so  many  advantages  as  possessed  by  this 
Ridge  country  in  Edgefield  county,  South  Carolina. 
This  Ridge  is  a  high  belt  of  table  land,  extending 
from  the  Savannah  River,  east,  through  the  county 
of  Edgefield,  and  some  distance  into  Lexington 
county.  It  is  some  filty  miles  in  length  and  from 
five  to  ten  in  breadth.  It  is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  lower  and  upper  country  in  this  State. — 
The  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  being  almost 
entirely  level  it  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  improve- 
ment. It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production 
of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  &c.  It  is  well  watered  with 
numerous  springs  and  wells  of  the  purest  taste.  In 
point  of  health  it  is  unsurpassed,  or  I  might  say 
with  truth,  unequaled  by  any  other  place  in  the 
South,  not  excepting  the  little  watering  place,  Aiken, 
which  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  this 
Ridge.  It  is  upon  this  ridge  the  streams  making  the 
Edisto,  take  their  rise,  flowing  southeast,  whilst  nu- 
merous tributaries  of  the  Saluda  •  also  have  their 
source  from  this  Ridge,  and  flow  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Below  this  Ridge  the  country  is  what  we  call 
the  sand  hills,  covered  with  the  old  yellow  pine.  It 
has  fine  and  lasting  water  courses,  with  numerous  saw 
mills,  cutting  up  the  timber,  which  is  floated  down 
the  Edisto  to  the  Charleston  market.  But  little  cotton 
is  raised  in  this  sand  hill  country,  but  the  land  pro- 
duces corn,  wheat,  peas  and  potatoes  in  abundance. 
The  waters  abound  in  fish  of  the  finest  flavor,  and 
affords  the  planters  upon  the  Ridge  a  great  deal  of 
sport  by  going  down  and  catching  them.  The  water 
power  of  this  section  will  one  day  make  it  the  Lowell 
of  the  South.  The  country  above  this  Ridge  is  gently 
undulating,  with  clay  soils,  and  has  been  very  pro- 
ductive, but  much  of  the  lands  are  exhausted  by  bad 
farming.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement  beginning 
to  manifest  itself,  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
new  railroad,  will,  unless  blighted  by  unwise  legis- 
lation, soon  restore  it  again  to  more  than  pristine 
loveliness.  What  we  need  here  to  build  up  the 
country  to  more  than  its  former  standard,  is  capi- 
tal. The  people  were  almost  universally  broken 
down  in  wealth  by  the  war,  and  have  not  now  the 
means  with  which  to  operate  successfully.  We  need 
better  implements  with  which  to  cultivate  our  lands, 
labor-saving  machines  of  every  description  ;  and  by 
your  permission,  I  here  suggest  to  all  manufacturers 
the  propriety  of  establishing  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  those  things  berp  at  tl^^  little  town  of  Bategviilei 


on  this  railroad,  near  the  Edgefield  and  Lexington 
county  line,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  this  fine  cot- 
ton producing  region.  A  Mr.  AVilliam  Merritt,  :i 
man  of  the  highest  respectability  as  well  as  respon- 
sibility, in  company  with  Mr.  Plunkett,  who  is  also 
of  the  same  character,  have  established  themselves 
as  merchants  at  Batesville.  Both  born  and  raised 
here,  experienced  not  only  in  merchandizing,  but 
also  in  farming  and  the  saw  mill  business,  emioent- 
ly  qualifies  them  for  agents.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer  as  well  as  the  merchant  to  build  up 
the  farming  interest,  and  in  no  way  can  they  sub- 
serve that  end  better,  in  our  behalf  here  by  plac- 
ing within  our  reach  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds  from  a  patent  corn  sheller  to  a 
steam  plow.  We  have  an  agricultural  society  at 
Batesville,  which  meets  regularly  once  a  month. — 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  contribute  no  small 
share  in  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge 
and  improvement.  X. 
Batesville,  on  C.  ^-  A.  Railroad. 

TWIN  COLTS— COCKLE. 

Clarksville,  Md.,  June  15,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

"Enquirer"  of  Port  Tobacco,  asks  a  question 
about  "  Twin  Colts."  Dr.  Lawrence  of  this  town, 
informs  me  that  he  rode  behind  two  very  fine  twin 
colts  a  great  many  years  ago  in  West  Chester  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  has  also  met  occasional  but  not  frequent 
accounts  of  this  peculiarity.  Another  informant 
states  that  he  saw  twin  colts,  two  years  old,  so  that 
"under  careful  and  proper  treatment,"  it  is  possi- 
ble "the  mare  would  have  been  able  to  bring  the 
colts  to  maturity,  and  successfully  deliver  and  rear 
them." 

A.  M.  J.,  wishes  to  know  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  cockle.  It  is  extensively  used,  where  a  sup- 
ply can  be  depended  upon,  for  making  starch, 
so  he  can  judge  himself  of  its  chemical  properties. 
It  commanded  four  dollars  a  bushel  at  one  time. — 
If  he  wishes  to  feed  it,  a  good  way  is  to  mix  it 
with  rye,  wheat,  corn  or  oats,  and  have  it  all 
ground  up  together.  In  this  chop  the  cockle  ele- 
ment must  be  a  subordinate  one.  Cows,  horses, 
&c.,  will  then  eat  it  on  cut  feed,  moistened.  In  our 
section,  it  is  troublesome  only  in  wheat,  and  as  our 
fans  (Montgomery  and  Excelsior)  will  not  make  a 
separation  of  the  cockle  from  the  wheat,  without 
passing  some  of  the  small  sized  wheat,  we  grind  that 
part  with  corn  and  other  grains  for  chop  feed.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  plant,  is  to  avoid  sowing 
the  seed,  and  if  there  is  none  in  the  seed  wheat,  he 
will  not  be  troubled  with  it,  as  it  is  only  an  an- 
nual, but  when  it  appears  in  the  standing  grain,  the 
best  way  is  to  pull  it  before  flowering,  and  after 
flowering,  and  keep  pulling,  ami  then  there  will  be 
enough  left  for  feed  and  §epol;  P.  L. 
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WHAT  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  CAN  DO  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Being  a  reader  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  I 
always  read  it  with  interest,  and  see  with  pleasure 
communications  from  plain  but  observing  farmers, 
often  containing  excellent  suggestions.  Their  ex- 
perience makes  such  papers  valuable  not  because  they 
are  universally  to  be  relied  upon  as  establishing  a 
general  rule,  (tor  sometimes  they  are  exceptionable, 
or  at  any  rate  mere  exceptions,  or  sporadic  cases,) 
but  as  leading  to  thought,  inquiry,  and  often  suc- 
cessful experiments.  I  have  been  astonished,  when 
we  have  in  our  own  State  (N.  J.,)  so  many  scien- 
tific agriculturists  giving  the  subject  constant  atten- 
tion, and  so  many  practical  common  sense  farmers, 
whose  daily  life  and  pursuits  frequently  show  them 
matters  which  they  feel  great  interest  in  making 
known  to  their  farming  neighbors,  that  so  few 
communications  are  furnished  for  publication. — 
This  ought  not  to  be  so  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest "^a  remedy  for  what  is  really  an  evil.  Plain 
men  are  diflSdent  about  reducing  their  thoughts  to 
writing,  yet  such  thoughts  may,  at  times,  be  very 
valuable.  I  think  a  sensible  farmer  of  the  present 
day,  who  reads  the  agricultural  papers,  and  notices 
the  advancement  of  improved  culture  as  therein  re- 
corded, and  who  discovers  something  as  remarka- 
ble in  the  result  of  treatment,  in  productions  of  his 
own  farm,  may  feel  satisfied  in  submitting  such 
facts,  at  least  to  the  judgment  of  an  editor  who 
can  judge  of  its  apparent  value  for  the  public. 

Suppose  you  suggest  to  your  readers  to  make 
frequent  memoranda  of  small  farm  transactions  and 
occurrences ;  do  not  ask  that  every  idea  or  notion 
be  fowarded  to  you  for  publication,  but  now  and 
then,  (but  not  too  often)  let  the  bundle  of  memor- 
andums be  overhauled,  and  while  many  will  prove 
better  fitted  for  the  fire,  some  facts,  which  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  an  intelligent  mind,  will  be 
found  worthy  of  publication  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

This  season,  we  are  trying  two  or  three  different 
kind  of  fertilizers — the  soil  is  the  same,  the  cultiva- 
tion has  been  and  will  be  the  same.  At  this  time, 
(June  15th,)  there  is  apparent  and  decided  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  the  corn.  Will  this  difference 
80  continue,  or  is  the  effect  of  the  one  slower,  but 
equally  certain  with  the  other  ?  I  have  made  a 
note  of  this  ;  time  will  demonstrate  whether  any 
fact  favorable  to  the  practical  farmer  shall  be  de- 
veloped, and  thought  worthy  of  communication  to 
the  public.  This  is  but  one  among  a  multitude  of 
suggestions  which  might  be  made.  Such  observa- 
tions presented  in  a  candid  and  not  invidious  or  in- 
terested spirit,  may  be  serviceable.  Perhaps  one 
person  may  ppt  be  satigf«|ptory  tp  thfi  experiffipnter  ; 


then  let  him  take  the  results  of  two  seasons,  observ- 
ing the  difference  of  the  soils,  and  particularly 
the  character  of  the  weather,  when  the  experiment  is 
tried. 

I  notice  that  in  agricultural  papers,  more  than 
any  other,  the  name  of  the  correspondent  is  given. 
Does  not  this  sometimes  check  communications?] 
All  men  do  not  like  to  have  their  names  thus  paraded 
before  the  public.  I  think  you  ought  to  publish 
nothing  without  having  a  responsible  name  to  en- 
dorse it,  but  this  is  very  different  from  printing  it 
in  full  for  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  the  com- 
ments they  may  cl?oose  to  make  upon  the  style,  the 
person,  but  not  the  matter  itself.  A. 

White  Hall  Farm,  iV.  J.,  June  15th,  1869. 


TWIN  COLTS. 


Thomson,  Ga.,  June  5,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

A  correspondent  of  yours,  under  the  signature  of 
"Enquirer,"  wishes  to  know  if  a  mare  can  bring 
two  colts  to  maturity,  and  "  successfully  deliver  and 
rear  them  ?"  He  reports  that  he  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  the  kind.  I  know  of  an  instance  in 
Green  county,  of  this  State,  where  a  mare  gave  birth 
to  twin  mules  and  reared  them.  My  father,  of  War- 
ren county,  of  th\s  State,  had  a  mare  that  gave  birth 
to  twin  colts.  They  came  dead,  but  were  perfectly 
formed.  They  would  probably  have  been  delivered] 
alive  bad  it  not  been  for  an  injury  received  by  the 
mare,  a  few  days  before,  from  a  kick.  I  have  heard 
of  several  cases  of  the  kind,  but  the  two  mentioned 
are  the  only  ones  that  ever  came  under  my  knowl- 
edge. 

My  mother  owned  a  cow  that  gave  birth  to  twin 
calves  that  grew  to  be  nearly  grown  before  they 
died.  Their  death  resulted  from  disease,  and  not 
from  any  deformity  of  organization.  With  both 
cases,  in  the  birth  of  the  colts,  one  was  larger  than 
the  other  ;  but  the  two  calves  were  of  the  same  size. 
A^ery  respectfully. 

Middle  Georgian. 


I 


About  Horses. — From  the  Rochester  Union  we 
take  the  following  :  Horses  as  a  general  thing  get 
too  much  licking  and  too  little  feed.  If  a  man  loses 
his  hat  while  driving  his  horse,  he  licks  the  horse  to 
pay  for  it.  If  he  runs  into  another  wagon  through 
his  own  carelessness,  he  licks  his  horse  to  make  it 
all  right.  If  his  horse  slips  or  stumbles,  he  pets 
licked  for  it — if  he  does  anything  he  gets  licked,  and 
if  he  don't  do  anything  he  gets  the  same.  A  great 
many  horses  know  "a  sight"  more  than  their 
drivers,  and  if  they  could  change  places  with  them, 
society  at  lartje  would  be  the  gainers,  a^d  so.  would 
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TWIN  COLTS,  &c. 

Dulany's  Valley,  June  18tb,  1859. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

In  your  last  number  a  correspondent,  dating  from 
Port  Tobacco,  mentions  that  a  pair  of  twin  colts 
had  been  dropped,  prematurely,  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  says  that  "an  instance  of  the  kind  never 
happened  there  before,"  and  wishes  to  know 
whether,  with  proper  care  of  the  same,  they  might 
not  have  been  brought  to  maturity  and  reared. 

As  T  have  had  several  cases  of  the  kind  under  my 
own  observation — two  upon  my  own  property — I 
feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  mares,  the  twins  from  the 
first  were  dropped  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  single 
colt,  from  a  mare  served  by  the  same  horse — a  two 
year  old — withia  an  hour  of  her.  The  latter  was 
remarkably  healthy  and  made  a  good  horse,  show- 
ing that  they  had  all  arrived  at  maturity. 

Being  from  home,  the  mares  were  turned  out,  the 
night  proved  cold,  and  in  the  morning  one  was 
dead,  the  other  weak,  and  died  the  following  night. 
Had  they  been  housed,  probably  one  might  have 
been  saved.  I  have  never  known  both  of  a  pair 
raised. 

Iq  the  next  instance  a  pair  of  Sherman  Morgan 
filleys  were  dropped  in  pasture,  on  a  mild  day  when 
found,  one  was  smothered  in  the  after-birth  and  the 
other  up  and  doing  well,  is  now  six  years  old,  and  I 
believe  doing  good  service. 

This  and  one  raised  by  hand,  are  the  only  twin 
colts  that  I  have  ever  known  brought  into  use,  out 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  pairs. 

Your  correspondent  "Enquirer,"  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  your  readers,  may  by  this  time,  think 
that  this  part  of  Baltimore  County  should  be  en- 
titled to  be  placed  on  the  prolific  list,  but  least 
further  evidence  may  be  necessary,  I  will  state,  that 
on  the  farm  where  this  is  written  there  was  brought 
forth  a  pair  of  twins  in  each  of  four  consecutive 
years,  viz  :  two  pairs  of  calves,  in  good  condition, 
a  pair  of  colts,  and  a  pair  of  fine  ffirls,  now  grown 
to  womanhood,  and  as  like  as  peas,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  last  pair  of  colts  named  above — but  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  this  farm  has  always  been 
known  as  the  garden  spot  of  Dulany's  Valley,  which 
is  certainly  the  garden  of  Maryland,  if  not  of  the 
world.  Prolific. 


How  Does  Water  Get  into  Draining  Tiles  ? — 
The  American  Agriculturist  says  :  The  answer  is  a 
very  short  one.  It  leaku  in.  The  soil  outside  of  the 
pipe  is  saturated  with  water,  which  is  pressing 
downward,  seeking  an  outlet.  The  open  joint  be- 
tween the  ends  of  two  draining  tiles  is  a  crack 
through  which  it  can  find  its  way.  Once  inside  the 
tiles,  it  runs  off  gnd  leaves  rpom  fpf  ipore  to  follow. 


TO  DESTKOY  RATS. 

From  an  essay  on  "Mammalogy  and  Ornitholo- 
gy," by  E.  A.  Samuels,  of  Boston,  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Report  of  1863,  we  extract  the  following  on 
that  pest  so  universally  diffused  through  country 
and  town,  the  rat  : 

' '  Before  dismissing  the  destructive  family  Muridoe, 
it  will  be  proper  perhaps  to  mention  some  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  adopted  on  the  farm  for 
their  destruction,  or  to  prevent  their  ravages.  Nu- 
merous traps  have  been  devised,  some  of  them  in- 
genious and  effective.  Of  these,  the  best  I  have 
seen — one  for  barns  and  granaries  and  another  for 
the  fields — are  as  follows  :  Place  a  barrel  half  full 
of  water  beneath  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  build- 
ings infested  with  these  animals,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  barrel  will  be  just  on  a  level  with  the  floor  ;  a- 
round  this  scatter  grain  or  meal  at  night,  and  by 
morning  numbers  will  have  fallen  in  and  been 
drowned.  In  the  fields  and  nurseries  where  they  a- 
bound,  a  trap  made  on  the  favorite  Scotch  plan  is 
very  effective.  Dig  in  the  earth,  at  the  beginning 
of  cold  weather,  short  trenches  four  feet  wide  at  th  e 
bottom,  and  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  about 
four  feet  deep  ;  the  ends  inclined  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  sides.  The  earth  walls  of  these  trenches  after 
becoming  frozen,  are  impassable  to  mice  that  have 
fallen  in,  as  they  will  in  great  numbers.  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  Scotch  gardener,  that  he  has  killed  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  m  one  winter  in  this  manner. 

Different  poisonous  preparations  have  been  used 
with  effect  on  these  vermin.  The  following  are 
among  the  best :  two  ounces  of  carbonate  of  bary- 
tes  mixed  with  one  pound  of  suet  or  tallow  ;  place 
portions  of  this  within  their  holes  and  about  their 
haunts.  It  is  greedily  eaten,  produces  great  thirst, 
and  death  ensues  after  drinking.  This  is  a  very 
effective  poison,  as  it  is  both  tasteless  and  odorless. 
Mix  one  ounce  of  finely  powdered  arsenic  and  one 
ounce  of  lard,  with  meal,  into  a  stiff  dough  ;  put  it 
about  the  haunts  of  the  rats  ;  they  will  eat  it  greedi- 
ly, and  it  makes  them  so  thirsty  that  they  will  die 
near  the  water,  of  which  they  drink  until  they 
burst.  Other  effective  poisons  are  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  make  a  paste  of  one  ounce  of  flour,  one-half 
gill  of  water,  one  drachm  of  phosphorus  ;  or,  two 
ounces  of  lard,  half  a  drachm  of  phosphorus,  and 
one  ounce  of  flour  ;  or,  one  ounce  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  powdered  cheese-crumbs,  and  one-half  a 
drachm  of  phosphorus  ;  add  to  each  of  these  mix- 
tures, if  convenient  of  access,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
rhodium.  Mix  into  a  paste  or  pills,  and  scatter  a- 
bout  the  fields  and  nurseries.  Or,  two  ounces  of 
finely  powdered  arsenic,  two  ounces  of  lard,  ten 
drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  mix  with  flour  or  meal  into 
a  thick  dough,  and  pills  of  \\  scattered  atout  the 
orchardg  an^  purseries," 
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LAWNS—HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE, 

THE  LAWNS  AT  EASTMAN  PLACE,  POUGHKEEPSIE . 

Probably  no  one  has  reached  nearer  perfection  in 
liiwn  making  than  Prof.  Eistman,  of  the  Eastman 
College  fame,  at  his  beautiful  grounds  in  this  city. 
To  solve  this  problem  in  landscape  gardening  has 
cost  him  much  time  in  study  and  experiments,  be- 
sides a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  as  a  well 
kept  lawn  is  one  ot  the  greatest  ornaments  that  can 
adorn  the  homes  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  we 
have  learned  the  modus  operandi,  and  give  it  to  our 
readers  free  of  charge.  No  labor  and  expense  be- 
stowed upon  our  homes  will  give  it  such  an  air  of 
comfort,  taste  and  refinement  as  an  elegant  lawn — 
it  is  nature's  free  offering  to  beautify  alike  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the  noble- 
man. A  perfect  lawn  is  one  of  uniform  surface, 
with  a  firm,  velvety,  elastic  turf,  free  from  all  coarse 
grasses  or  weeds,  permanent  in  its  character  and 
growing  every  day  more  beautiful,  soft  and  delicate. 
Now  the  qtaestion  which  interests  thousands  to-day 
is,  how  can  such  a  lawn  be  produced  in  the  shortest 
lime,  and  at  the  least  expense.  He  says  :  "I  read 
much  on  the  subject,  before  I  made  my  first  attempt, 
determined  that  the  work  should  be  well  and  in- 
telligently done.  I  then  commenced  operations  by 
draining,  trenching,  sub-soiling,  manuring,  grading, 
plowing,  spreading  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Peruvian 
Guano,  harrowing,  picking  of  the  stones  and  coarse 
lots  of  earth,  and  finally  solving  seeds  of  the  best  mixture 
and  quality  bountifully,  raked  again,  rolled  it  and  wait- 
edfor  the  result.  I  had  followed  directions  to  the 
letter,  at  an  extravagant  expense,  and  expected  to 
have  a  perfect  lawn  in  a  very  short  time.  I  have 
now  waited  four  years  and  find  it  far  from  what  I 
had  reasonably  expected  it  would  be  the  next  season. 

I  have  added  greatly  to  the  expense  each  year  by 
weeding,  reseeding,  filling  up  the  uneven  places, 
&c.,  &c,,  but  my  disappointment  at  the  result  has 
been  more  than  all. 

"  The  next  season  I  concluded  to  lay  down  four 
acres  more,  and  to  try  another  plan.  I  omitted  two- 
thirds  of  the  labor  I  had  expended  on  the  first  lawn, 
and  one-half  the  expense  in  manure  and  fertilizer. 
I  simply  ploughed  the  ground  deep,  manured  it  as 
thoroughly  as  for  a  garden  crop,  graded  and  remov- 
ed all  stones  and  rubbish.  I  then  purchased,  for  a 
small  sura,  from  the  farmers  near  the  city,  sod 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  four  acres.  I  selected 
this  sod  from  low,  mucky  places,  in  ravines  and  be- 
tween the  hills  from  ground  that  had  long  been  in 
grass.  Selecting  the  sod  from  these  uncultivated 
places  enabled  me  to  get  just  what  I  required  a  sod 
of  fine  velvety  grass,  free  ffopi  weeds  and  of  un- 
equalled richness,  at  a»  small  expepse.  I  prepared 
at  email  exjpense  a  cutter  psembling  a  corq  laarker, 


except  the  teeth  were  of  iron  and  thin  and  sharp. — 
With  this  I  cut  the  sod  in  strips  a  foot  wide  and 
eighteen  inches  long.  Then  with  spades  lifted  them 
from  the  ground  at  a  uniform  thickness  of  two  in- 
ches. These  were  at  once  carted  to  the  ground 
already  prepared  and  laid  down  as  evenly  and 
firmly  as  possible  and  with  much  less  expense,  labor, 
and  time  than  would  be  supposed  the  entire  lot  was 
covered.  I  then  rolled  it  thoroughly  with  a  heavy 
roller.  The  sod  being  two  inches  in  thickness  show- 
ed no  sigrjs  of  being  transplanted,  and  in  three  weeks 
from  the  time  they  were  laid  it  presented  a  firm  and 
even  surface.  J  then  mowed  the  lawn  with  a  scythe 
and  a  week  later  went  over  it  with  my  lawn  mower. 
This  lawn  has  now  been  down  for  three  years  and 
speaks  for  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  is  a  perfect 
success.  It  is  the  first  to  respond  to  nature's  call 
in  the  spring  and  the  last  to  yield  to  her  demands 
in  the  fall. 

It  has  never  been  weeded  but  once  and  has  been 
cut  from  two  to  three  times  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer season  with  a  lawn  mower,  and  grows  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  every  day.  It  is  regularly 
top-dressed  every  fall  with  long  horse-manure. 

The  above  method  has  been  tried  by  quite  a  num- 
ber on  a  large  and  small  scale  and  found  to  succeed 
most  admirably.  After  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  making  the  two  lawns,  I  found 
a  large  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vexations  and  delay  caused  by  the  first  plan. 
The  two  inches  of  sod  was  equal  to  a  two  inch 
dressing  of  manure,  and  the  saving  in  this  respect 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  seed  and  extra  labor,  was 
almost  equal  to  the  expense  of  sodding.' ' — Dutchess 

Farmer,  Poughkeepsie. 

 »  •»•  «■  

To  Get  Rid  of  the  Pea-Bdg. — Mr.  Landreth, 
the  distinguished  proprietor  of  the  greatest  seed- 
farm  in  the  world,  gives  this  mode  of  preserving 
peas  from  the  bug  which  would  otherwise  enter 
every  grain. 

"This  troublesome  little  insect,  which  deposits  its 
egg  in  the  pea  while  in  the  pod,  might  be  even  more 
mischievous  than  it  is,  for  by  some  wonderful  pro- 
vision it  is  taught  to  avoid  the  germ  or  seat  of  life  ; 
and  strange  as  it  appears  to  the  inexperienced,  peas 
which  are  nearly  eaten  to  a  shell,  vegetate  with  al- 
most as  much  certainty,  though  not  with  equal 
vigor,  as  those  untouched.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  we  were  rid  of  its  attentions,  and  a  method 
seems  within  our  reach.  It  is  simply. as  follows  :  so 
soon  as  the  pea  is  dry  enough  to  harvest,  let  it  bo 
placed  in  a  «;e5seZ  and  pulverized  camphor,  at 
the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  the  bushel,  or  a  tablespoon- 
full  of  sulphuric  ether  to  a  similar  quantity  he  ap- 
plied ;  in  a  few  days,  if  not  hours,  the  bugs  will  be 
found  sickened,  and  ultimately  dead.  If  each  per- 
son who  saves  peas  would  adopt  the  course  described, 
we  shoulc^  ere  long  rid  ourselves  of  a  pestiferf)UH 
jpsect."  •  •  •       ,  .    ,. f  ., 
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SOWED  CORN  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  success  ia'dairying  is  to 
prQ,vide  cows  with  a  full  supply  of  feed,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  good  flow  of  milk  during  the  season.  Pastures 
should  not  be  over-stocked.  If  a  pasture  will  carry 
but  twenty  cows  and  you  put  twenty-five  upon  it, 
giving  no  extra  feed,  the  twenty-five  head  will  yield 
no  more,  if  as  much,  milk  as  the  twenty  cows,  had 
the  feed  been  left  for  their  consumption  alone.  Milk 
cannot  be  made  out  of  "moonshine,"  and  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  means  to  attempt  to  get  good  re- 
turns from  an  insufficient  supply  of  food.  The  feed 
of  pastures  varies  greatly  according  to  the  season. 
A  moist,  cool  summer  will  give  more  grass  than  one 
that  is  hot  and  dry.  It  is  a  great  risk  to  stock  pas- 
tures to  their  utmost  capacity,  trusting  to  a  favorable 
season  for  a  good  yield  of  grass.  Nor  is  it  good  e- 
conomy,  at  least  upon  expensive  lands,  to  reduce 
the  herd  in  expectation  of  a  drouth,  so  that  in  or- 
dinary seasons  a  large  share  of  the  feed  will  be  left 
unconsumed. 

It  is  impossible  for  dairymen  to  regulate  this  mat- 
ter of  stock,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  unless 
some  provision  is  made  for  forage  beyond  what  the 
pastures  afford.  Grass  is  usually  most  abundant 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  if  pastures 
are  not  over-stocked  up  to  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  July  the  herd  may  be  carried  through  the  balance 
of  the  season  at  little  trouble  and  expense,  by  hav- 
ing a  provision  of  forage  from  sowed  corn.  The 
time  for  sowing  corn  for  the  summer  soiling  of 
milch  cows  is,  for  the  latitude  of  central  New  York 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  June.  The  land  should 
be  heavily  manured  and  the  seed  scattered  thickly 
in  drills,  the  rows  say  about  two  feet  apart  and  to 
exceed  two  and  a  half  feet.  We  have  experimented 
with  this  crop  by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  plant- 
ing in  hills  and  drilling  in  rows  at  various  distances 
apart,  and  have  uniformly  found  the  best  result 
when  used  in  the  way  recommended.  What  we 
want  to  obtain  is  a  heavy  growth  of  tender,  brittle 
stalks  which  will  be  readily  consumed  by  stock  with 
no  waste.  Thin  seeding  or  drilling  the  rows  too 
far  apart  will  be  apt  to  give  the  stalks  considerable 
size,  with  a  large  amount  of  woody  fiber,  which 
the  cows  will  not  eat. 

The  breadth  of  land  to  be  sown  must  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  quantity  of  food  desired, 
but  should  not  fall  below  an  acre  for  every  10  cows. 
It  is  true,  the  season  may  be  such  that  the  whole 
may  not  be  needed,  but  this  will  not  result  in  loss, 
for  if  the  stalks  are  cut,  bound  and  shocked  before 
frost,  they  may  be  cured,  and  will  afford  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  fodder  for  the  cows  in  fall  and 
early  winter,  when  something  better  thm  haj  is 
required,  for  the  animals  in  milk. 


On  rich  land,  well  manured  and  in  good  tilth  for 
the  seed,  it  is  surprising  what  a  large  amount  of 
nutritious  food  can  be  grown  to  the  acre  of  this 
crop.  It  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  milk  food,  not 
giving  quantity,  but  quality,  and  if  we  take  into 
account  its  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  soils,  and  wide 
range  of  climate,  its  productiveness  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  cultivated,  there  is  not  iu  the 
whole  catalogue  of  forage  plants  one  so  valuable  for 
the  summer  soiling  of  milch  cows  as  Indian  corn. 

No  dairyman,  looking  for  a  profitable  return  from 
his  herd,  should  neglect  to  provide  a  patch  of  sow- 
ed corn  for  soiling  in  connection  with  pasturage, 
during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber. If  the  seed  is  got  in  early  a  portion  of  the 
crop  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
when  pastures  begin  to  fail.  Cows  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shrink  of  their  milk  for  want  of  nutri- 
tious food  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  when  once 
the  flow  of  milk  is  checked  from  this  cause,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  them  back  again  into  a  "  milky 
habit." 

An  abundance  of  food  for  soiling,  in  the  way  re- 
ferred to,  will  make  a  larger  difference  in  the  re- 
ceipts than  most  men  imagine  who  are  accustomed 
to  depend  solely  on  pasturage  for  summering  the 
herd.  And  in  case  of  drouth,  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  your  stock  is  amply  provided  for, 
more  than  compensates  for  growing  this  special 
crop,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  receipts  coming 
from  its  use. — X.  A.  Willard,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Indian  Corn — Value  op  Different  Kinds. — In 
the  different  kinds  of  Indian  corn  there  is  much  di- 
versity of  value.  Some  varieties  possess  more  fat- 
tening properties  than  others,  but  are  deficient  in 
the  flesh-forming  principle.  Others  make  flesh,  but 
cannot  make  bone,  and  others  make  bone  but  not 
flesh.  Some  varieties  are  entirely  without  oil, 
others  without  starch,  and  others  still  without  glut- 
en. For  the  formation  of  bone,  muscle  and  fat,  the 
Tuscarora  and  gourd-seed  varieties  are  but  ill  adap- 
ted, while  the  hard  flinty  and  transparent  varieties 
abound  in  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  those  parts  of  the  system.  The  fattening 
properties  of  any  given  variety  may  be  determined 
by  its  tendency  to  pop  when  thrown  into  the  fire. 
The  more  effectual  the  explosion  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  oil  contained  in  the  kernel,  and  the 
greater  of  course  its  fattening  properties. — Milling 
Journal. 

Danville  River  Land  Agency. — We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  advertisement  of  ]\Ir.  Powhatan  Bouli- 
in,  who  is  agent  for  the  sale  and  lease  of  Real  Estate 
in  Virginia.  This  agency  is  one  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  as  is  indicated  by  the  refereuceg. 
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FISH  CULTURE. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  our  Washington  corres- 
pondent, says  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  we  condense 
from  an  able  article  in  the  New  York  Daily  Times, 
the  following  summary  of  the  various  "fish  fac- 
tories" where  trout,  salmon,  shad  and  black  bass 
are  "manufactured"  for  market  by  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  : — At  Mumford  and  West  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y. ;  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.,  and  Charlestown, 
Concord  and  Meredith  Village,  N.  H.  Mention  in 
detail  is  not  made  of  the  establishments  of  J.  C. 
Bridgeman,  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  James  Campbell, 
Washington  County,  Ind.  ;  Jeremiah  Comfort,  at 
Spring  Mills,  Penn.,  and  ;Peter  H.  Christie,  Clove, 
N.  Y.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  others  in  the 
country  not  generally  known.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sioners of  New  York  are  Horatio  Seymour,  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green.  The  latter  is  a  prac- 
tical pisciculturist,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  enthusiastic 
angler,  and  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  the  improve- 
ment of  our  streams.  Mr.  Seymour,  we  believe,  is 
also  awake  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
agriculture. 

■  "The  legislation  of  the  several  New  England 
Stales,  preliminary  and  necessary  to  the  re-stocking 
of  the  streams  of  that  region  with  the  fish  which  in- 
ternal improvements  and  indiscriminate  and  unlaw- 
ful fishing  have  united  to  drive  away,  is  now  in  ac- 
cord and  complete.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut  have,  by  uniformity  of  new  laws 
passed  last  year  and  this,  regulated  fishing  in  the 
Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Mystic,  Pemigewasset,  Am- 
monoosuck,  Winuipisiogee,  Baker's,  and  other 
rivers  which  flow  through  those  States.  Maine  has 
also  taken  action  in  regard  to  the  Kennebec  and  her 
other  streams.  Vermont  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  others.  The  right  to  take  shad  from  the 
streams  of  the  New  England  States  is  annulled  for 
the  next  five  years;  the  erection  or  maintenance  of 
any  dam  or  weir  without  providing  a  suitable  fish- 
way  by  which  the  fish  can  surmount  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  the  setting  and  drawing  of  any  net  or 
seine  in  any  New  England  stream,  is  positively  pro- 
hibited, and  is  to  be  severely  punished.  Tlie  more 
material  work  of  repairing  the  injuries  done  to  the 
inland  fisheries  by  the  building  ot  fishways  in  these 
States  is  already  far  advanced,  several  ladders  hav- 
ing already  been  finished  and  many  more  are  now 
in  course  of  construction.  The  not  less  important 
work  of  re-stocking  the  streams  by  depositing  ova 
artificially  obtained,  and  fish  artificially  bred,  has 
already  been  extensively  carried  out  in  the  same 
States.  Charlf  s  G.  Atkins,  one  of  the  Maine  Com- 
missioners, turned  loose  forty  thousand  young  shad 
in  the  Kennebec  in  May  last;  Dr.  Fletcher  and  J. 
S.  Robinson,  of  New  Hampshire,  have  deposited 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  salmon  and  one 
hundred  thousand  trout  in  the  Merrimack  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  Seth  (ireen  placed  forty  million  of 
young  shad  in  the  Connecticut  last  June.  New 
England  is,  therefore,  already  well  advanced  to  that 
tormer  happy  condition  when,  by  her  laws,  she  pro- 
hibited masters  from  surfeiting  their  apprentices  on 
trout,  and  when  the  natural  yield  of  each  stream 
^as  aq  btindred  fold  greater  than  at  prege^t,  I 


annual  take  of  shad  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  is  estimated  at  the  present  time  at  628,- 
500,  and  it  falls  in  some  years  as  low  as  one-fifth  of 
this  average.  Thirty-two  years  ago  the  take  in  tiie 
Merrimack  alone,  from  Lowell  to  the  sea,  was  365,- 
000,  and  then  there  was  not  the  incentive  to  fisher- 
men ot  the  present  high  prices.  To  the  last  condi- 
tion of  plenty  the  rivers  of  New  England  are  ex- 
pected to  return,  through  the  present  wisely  direct- 
ed and  energetic  efforts  of  the  Fish  Commissioners. 

New  York  and  other  Middle  States,  with  larger 
streams,  more  vital  interests  in  the  restoration  of 
their  productive  condition,  and  with  far  greater 
wealth,  have  as  yet  done  nothing  practical.  Com- 
missioners have  been  appointed  and  some  laws  pass- 
ed, but  no  appropriations  have  been  made.  So  lit- 
tle practical  effort  has  been  made  or  expenditure  au- 
thorized that  one  of  New  York's  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Seth  Green,  an  ardent  angler  and  pisciculturist, 
has,  in  his  enthusiasm,  migrated,  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  to  the  improved  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  there,  at  his  own  expense,  hatch- 
ed and  turned  loose  many  millions  of  shad,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  will  come  back  from  the  sea  to 
that  stream  in  1871  or  1872,  weighing  from  five  to 
ten  pounds,  to  be  caught  by  New  England  fisher- 
men, and  sold  in  the  New  York  markets  at  fifty 
cents  a  pound.  Pennsylvania,  by  an  act  of  March 
30,  1868,  provided  for  the  building  of  fishways  in 
the  Susquehanna,  and  appointed  a  Commissioner  in 
the  person  of  Col.  James  Worrall.  A  fishway  has 
been  constructed  at  Columbia  at  a  cost  of  $5,000, 
and  legal  steps  have  been  taken  to  compel  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  to  alter  their  dams  at 
Middletown  and  Duncan's  Island  by  the  insertion  of 
fishwajs;  but  this  is  the  extent  of  the  operations 
there,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  Middle  States.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  far  behind  the  New  Eng- 
land States  in  the  restoration  of  the  inland  fisheries 
to  their  primitive  condition." 


BOUGHTON  OR  TaPPAHANNOCK  WhEAT — AN  ErROUR 

Corrected. — Mr.  Sturdevant,  of  Tennessee,  informs 
the  Country  Gentleman  that  this  wheat,  (which  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  Iowa)  degenerates  rapidly  in  his 
State.  It  originated  in  Maryland,  a  few  stalks  in  a 
field  being  found  that  were  much  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  were  saved  and  planted  carefully  by  them- 
selves. If  it  does  degenerate,  we  should  think  this 
was  caused  by  carelessness,  selling  the  best  grain 
instead  of  saving  it  for  sowing,  and  planting  too 
often  on  the  same  soil. — Iowa  Homestead. 

We  usually  read  the  Country  Gentleman  pretty 
closely,  but  this  statement  of  Mr.  Sturdevant,  es- 
caped, and  we  are  glad  that  the  Homestead  has  re- 
printed it,  as  it  enables  us  to  correct  an  erroneous 
impression  likely  to  be  produced.  The  Tappahan- 
nock  wheat  may  have  degenerated  with  Mr.  Stdrde- 
VANT,  but  we  can  assure  him,  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, and  all  who  have  read  the  statement  that  the 
very  best  wheat  crops  raised  in  Tennessee  last  year, 
were  of  the  Bough  ton  or  Tappahannock  variety,  and 
the  most  promising  crops  now  growing  are  of  the 
same  variety.  We  know  of  no  better  wj^gftt  \^  Ten» 
nessee.— :J??a:/§  Farmer f 
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TILE  DRAINING. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Northwestern  Farmer 
writes  :  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  receiv- 
ed from  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  the 
pioneer  tile  drainer  of  the  United  States,  in  answer 
to  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  tile  draining. 

Q.  What  size  ti^e  do  jou  use? 

A.  Two-inch  or  two  and  a  half-inch  tile  is  large 
enough  for  lateral  drains  ;  for  mains  you  will  use 
your  judgment,  according  to  the  number  of  lateral 
drains  that  empty  into  them,  I  have  some  mains 
with  two  rows  of  four-inch,  some  with  two  rows  of 
six-inch,  and  one  with  two  rows  of  eight-inch  semi- 
circular tile,  laid  one  on  top  of  the  other,  thus  mak- 
ing a  tube  which  carries  an  immense  amount  of 
water. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tile  do  you  use  ? 

A.  I  use  horse-shoe  tile  altogether.  I  don't  think 
any  other  kind  was  made  when  I  sent  for  specimen 
tile  to  Scotland,  in  1835.  Tile  was  not  made  in 
Great  Britain  when  I  resided  there  ;  they  commenc- 
ed making  it  about  1821. 

Q.  What  distance  apart  do  you  make  your 
drains? 

A.  That  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  drain  and 
the  kind  of  subsoil.  If  a  porous  subsoil,  and  the 
drains  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  the  drains 
may  be  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  apart ;  but  in  stiff 
subsoil,  the  half  of  those  distances  may  be  enough. 

Q.  What  kind  of  soil  and  subsoil  is  your  farm  ? 

A.  The  soil  of  my  farm  was  mostly  of  a  gravelly 
clay,  and  the  subsoil  generally  nearly  the  same, 
with  hard-pan  at  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet — 
most  part  about  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  will  be 
thirty-one  years  next  October  since  I  laid  my  first 
tile,  and  all  I  have  laid  have  run  ever  since  as  well 
as  when  first  put  down.  ' 

You  need  have  no  fear  but  the  water  will  get  into 
the  tile;  you  could  not  keep  it  out.  Mind,  you  can 
not  drain  the  land  two  much.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
how  well  draining  paid,  I  always  laid  them  out  as 
if  they  were  costing  me  nothing.  In  making  two 
and  a  half  feet  drains,  men  accustomed  to  draining 
will  not  make  them  wider  than  thirteen  inches  at 
the  surface  ;  then  have  about  half  the  earth  laid  to 
each  side ;  then  take  a  strong  double-tree,  nine  and 
a  half  feet  long,  and  have  a  horse  go  on  each  side 
of  the  drain  ;  in  this  way,  the  drain  is  filled  up  at 
very  little  cost. 

I  have  seen  in  this  State,  some  flat  land,  with  a 
tenacious,  stiff  clay,  that  would  be  unprofitable  to 
drain.  If  water  will  not  circulate  through  the  sub- 
soil to  the  depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches,  I  think 
it  would  pay  to  drain  it,  but  if  there  is  high  land 
above,  with  a  more  porous  subsoil,  dig  drains 
through  that>  ten^cioiis  clay  and  up  t^he  rigii}^ 


ground,  and  it  will  sometimes  answer  all  purposes. 
The  water  that  circulates  through  the  higher  porous 
subsoil  has  to  rise  to  the  surface  when  it  comes  to 
the  tenacious  clay,  and  keeps  it  saturated  with  wa- 
ter, and  kills  both  wheat  and  clover.  I  had  a  small 
piece  of  such  land,  which  I  dried  thoroughly.  I 
gave  it  up  after  finding  no  water  deeper  than  six 
inches  ;  but  after  reasoning  upon  the  subject  for  a 
few  years,  I  went  at  it  again,  and  made  a  good  job 
of  it ;  water  never  troubled  me  afterwards.  Wfapre 
there  were  large  tracts  of  such  clay  land,  I  would 
experiment  on  a  small  scale,  and  await  results. 

I  have  let  all  my  cleared  land,  except  twenty-two 
acres,  for  five  years,  for  nursery  purposes,  at  $25 
per  acre  yearly.  If  it  were  not  thoroughly  drained, 
they  would  not  put  trees  on  it  if  I  let  them  have  it 
for  nothing. 

CULTURE  OF  WINTER  WHEAT. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  winter  wheat, 
some  particularly  adapted  to  strong  and  heavy  land, 
others  to  light  loams,  calcarous  soils,  and  even 
sands ;  and  upon  these  the  mode  of  management  and 
times  of  sowing  will  be  various,  also.  And  a  more 
important  consideration  yet,  is  the  rotation  ot  crops, 
and  prior  culture  necessary  to  secure  a  good  return; 
the  stouter  straw,  and  generally  bearded  varieties  of 
red  vrheats,  being  best  suited  to  heavy,  wet  lands  ; 
and  the  white,  smooth-eared,  and  fine-strawed  kinds 
more  in  request  for  the  light,  warm  soils.  So  also, 
the  red  wheats  are  more  generally  preferred  for  sow- 
ing after  clover  once  turned  in,  or  on  pasture  land 
of  two  years  standing,  while  the  wheat  crops  suc- 
ceed best  on  fallowed  lands  or  after  hoed  crops — 
such  as  corn  when  it  can  be  got  off  early  enough — 
early  potatoes  and  the  various  other  green  crops. 
I  have  known  good  wheat  grown  after  the  follow- 
ing mode  :  Plough  up  pasture  land,  after  ihe  dairy 
has  fed  off  the  first  crop  of  grass,  and  with  a  dress- 
ing of  manure,  sow  millet ;  cutting  the  crop,  or 
seeding  it  off  in  time  for  a  seasonable  sowing  of  win- 
ter wheat,  after  once  ploughing.  The  sod  of  the 
pasture  will  be  found  perfectly  decomposed,  and, 
with  the  manure  afforded  the  millet,  will  go  to  form 
the  richest  of  all  top-dressings,  after  having  served 
an  admirable  purpose  in  the  way  of  bottom  manur- 
ing ;  thus  manuring  the  crop  and  the  land  at  the 
same  time. — Milling  Journal. 

No  Time  to  Read. — How  often  do  we  bear  men 
excuse  themselves  from  subscribing  to  a  paper  or 
periodical,  by  saying  they  have  no  time  to  read.— 
When  we  hear  a  man  thus  excuse  himself,  we  con- 
clude he  has  never  found  time  to  confer  any  substan- 
tial advantage  either  upon  his  family,  his  countrv, 
or  himself ;  it  is  truly  humiliating  and  we  can  form 
no  other  opinion  than  that  such  ft  rcj^n  is  of  \\\\\% 
inqportance  to  societj, 
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ABOUT  DRILLING  WHEAT. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Journal  of  AgricuUure,  in 
discussing  the  subject  of  drilling  and  cross-drilling, 
(the  latter  practiced  to  some  extent  in  Southern 
Illinois,)  concludes  as  follows  : 

I  never  could  hear  of  a  sensible  reason  in  favor 
of  cross-drilling.  Besides  being  a  lamentable  loss 
of  time  and  labor,  it  is  a  positive  injury  as  I  have 
shown.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  it  is  necessary  to 
cross-drill  in  order  to  get  the  grain  thick  enough. 
If  the  drill  is  set  to  distribute  the  same  amount  of 
grain  by  single  drilling  that  you  would  put  per  acre 
by  drilling  both  ways,  why  will  it  not  be  sufficient  ? 
and  that  too,  by  going  over  the  ground  but  once. 
Then  your  grain  will  stand  in  rows  and  the  roots 
will  spread  laterally,  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
their  not  occupying  all  the  ground.  The  wheat  will 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  stool  out  in  the  spring, 
and  the  heads  will  fill  better  by  not  being  too 
crowded.  The  right  way  to  sow  wheat  at  all  times, 
is  to  put  it  in  just  as  you  hope  it  may  stand  at  har- 
vest time.  One  of  my  neighbors  said,  "I  always 
sow  a  peck  more  per  acre  than  I  expect  to  have 
stand  upon  the  ground,  for  some  of  it  will  not  come 
up,"  (why,  if  it  is  good  seed  and  is ri^Ai 
' '  and  some  of  it  will  winter-kill,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  so  that  by  the  time  it  comes  to  blossom, 
there  will  not  be  too  much."  But  suppose  it  does 
come  and  don't  winter-kill?  Then  you  have  the 
additional  disaster  of  its  being  too  thick,  which  is 
a  much  greater  calamity  than  some  might  suppose. 
One  of  the  most  successful  wheat  growers  in  the 
known  world,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree,  England, 
says  :  That  the  thick  sowing  of  grain  is  a  great  na- 
tional calamity  ;  that  more  crops  fail  to  yield  well 
from  too  much  seed  sown,  than  from  too  little 
manure;  and  adds,  that  Liebig  justly  says,  that  the 
greatest  enemy  to  a  wheat  plant  is  another  wheat 
])lint,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  both  require 
the  same  food  ;  sraaU  heads  and  kernels,  and  weak 
flabby  straw  are  the  natural  consequences  of  this 
competition.  For  several  years  I  tried  one  bushel 
of  wheat  per  acre  against  two  bushels  per  acre,  both 
drilled.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  one  bushel 
amounted  to  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acrey  — 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question,  how  little 
wheat  shall  be  sown,  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
question  how  much?  Another  matter  too  lightly 
considered  is  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Well  matured 
plump,  full  grains,  and  not  shriveled  kernels  that 
will  bring  a  weak  constitutioned  plant,  and  cer- 
tainly not  cheat,  should  be  planted.  Spend  as  much 
time  as  you  can  afford  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
planting,  but  none  in  the  unpardonable  folly  of 
cross-drilling. 

No  snow  falls  lighter  thaa  the  snow  qf  age,  pqj^e 
Ji^avier,  for  it  n^yer  paeltg. 


FARM  AND  PLANTATION  LABOR 

There  can  be  no  disguising  the  fact,  says  the  Turf, 
Field  and  Farm,  that  National  bankruptcy  is  inevita- 
ble unless  the  late  slaveholding  States  are  speedily 
restored  to  full  productiveness,  for  it  is  to  their  pro- 
ducts only,  to  their  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco  and 
naval  stores,  we  can  look  for  our  regular  supplies  of 
foreign  exchange.  How  is  this  productiveness  to  be 
restored?  Two  things  are  essential  to  it,  capital 
and  labor.  The  first  always  cautious,  often  timid, 
holds  itself  aloof  from  a  country  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  civil  law. 
Restore  the  Southern  States  to  their  lost  rights  in 
the  Union,  and  then,  capital,  tempted  by  the  fertili- 
ty and  extreme  cheapness  of  Southern  lands,  will 
flow  thither  in  a  steady  stream  from  all  the  monied 
centers.  But  capital  alone  cannot  cure  the  evil,  it 
cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  African  and  make 
him  a  producer  ;  those  who  imagine  the  contrary 
are  mere  theorists,  ignorant  of  his  nature.  The 
Creator  placed  him  originally  in  a  climate  where  he 
could  live  without  labor,  and  never  endowed  him 
W'ith  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry,  useless  in 
his  position.  Hence  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  volun- 
tary labor  at  his  hands.  The  South,  like  California, 
must  look  to  China  for  her  agricultural  labor.  Even 
if  the  freedman  could  be  induced  to  work,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  that  he  is  dis- 
appearing with  even  greater  rapidity  than  the  na- 
tive Indian,  and  that  within  a  few  generations  the 
places  that  know  him  now  will  know  him  no  more. 

These  ideas  are  suggested  by  the  following  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

Our  concern  (says  the  Journal)  is  not  with  the 
remote  unknown,  but  with  the  actual  present.  Our 
interest — our  "mission,"  if  anybody  prefers  so  to 
call  it — is  to  import  the  cheapest  possible  civilized 
labor  that  the  broad  face 'of  the  earth  can  furnish, 
and  put  it  at  work  wherever  it  can  work.  For  the 
wheat  and  corn  land  of  ihe  West,  the  Germans  ; 
for  the  railroads,  canals  and  public  works,  the  Irish  ; 
and  for  the  cotton  and  cane  bottoms  of  the  South, 
the  Chinese.  The  last  importation  is  the  most  urgent 
of  all ;  for  the  negro  race,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  those  who  most  profess  to  be  its  friends  is  dying 
out.  The  Chinese  would  more  than  make  good  the 
void  caused  by  the  extinction  of  the  Southern  ne- 
groes. When  it  comes  to  voting,  nobody  should 
be  nice  in  these  days  ;  but  the  Chinese  cannot  vote 
until  they  become  naturalized,  or  reach  the  second 
generation  of  adults,  so  that  a  discussion  of  that 
contingency  is  unnecessary  here.  If  it  is  objected 
that  they  are  idolators,  then  the  reply  is  ready  that 
bringing  them  over  we  put  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society.  Regarded  from  every 
stand  point,  but  especially  from  that  of  business  in- 
terests, the  importation  of  Chinese  to  the  abandon- 
ed and  weed-grown  plftnlations  of  the  Sonth  18  much 
to  be  desire(^, 
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'  OIL  AS  A  REMEDY  AGAINST  INSECTS. 

Many  years  ago  we  were  interested  in  some  exper- 
iments made  by  some  medical  students  on  the  des- 
truction of  insect  life  by  oil.  The  slightest  drop  of 
sweet  oil,  put  on  the  back  of  a  hornet,  beetle,  bee  or  | 
similar  thing,  caused  its  instant  destruction.  "We 
were  told  the  breathing  pores  were  closed  by  the 
oil  and  the  life  was  literally  smothered  out.  In 
after  life  greasy  water  was  always  a  favourite  mode 
with  us  of  destroying  insects,  and  we  have  repeated- 
ly urged  it  upon  the  readers  of  this  journal.  Yet 
we  are  astonished  to  find  how  little  the  hint  has 
been  acted  on.  Almost  every  day  we  meet  people 
who  ask  how  to  destroy  this  insect  or  that,  and  oar 
drawers  is  filled  with  similar  inquiries ;  and  to  all 
the  idea  of  grease  or  oil  seems  as  new  a  one  as  if  we 
had  kept  the  matter  a  profound  Secret. 

Of  the  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
how  few  are  there  who  would  not  "give  anything," 
as  they  say,  to  know  how  to  keep  away  the  cabbage 
fly  from  their  seed  beds  ;  yet  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  coal  oil  put  in  a  common  garden  water-pot  of 
water,  sprinkled  over  the  seed  bed,  when  the  little 
jumping  beetle  is  noticed  as  having  appeared,  will 
instantly  destroy  the  whole  brood. 

A  correspondent  of  this  journal  recently  gave  us 
an  article  on  the  virtues  of  coal  oil  in  killing  scale 
insects.  We  have  repeated  the  experiment  on  some 
Daphnes  with  entire  success. 

In  short,  we  have  no  doubt  that  coal  oil,  well  di- 
lated with  water,  is  death  to  all  kinds  of  insects, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in  as 
general  use  as  tobacco  is  for  killing  aphides — more 
valuable,  in  fact,  because  it  can  be  applied  in  so 
many  cases  where  smoke  cannot. 

One  great  point  in  favour  of  coal  oil  is  that  it  acts 
as  a  manure  to  vegetation,  while  dealing  out  death 
to  insects.  We  have  seen  cabbage  beds  nearly  des- 
troyed by  the  cabbage  fly,  have  the  whole  crop  of 
beetles  destroyed  almost  instantaneously  ;  while  in 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  plants,  as  by  magic, 
would  cover  the  bed  with  luxuriant  leaves. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  undiluted 'oil  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  leaves,  but  such  extravagance 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  small  quantity  we  have  given 
is  effectual. 

No  doubt  the  egg-plant  fiy,  and  all  insects  that 
can  be  reached  by  the  oil,  can  be  destroyed. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  readers  to  whom  we 
are  sure  this  hint  alone  will  not  be  worth  many  an- 
nual subscriptions. 

We  may  add  that  any  oil  is  as  good  as  coal  oil,  but 
that  being  likely  to  be  more  easily  obtained  when 
wanted,  is  recommended  ;  also,  care  must  be  used 
to  keep  the  water  in  the  pot  stirred  when  used,^  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  oil  gets  out  as  the  water  runs, 


otherwise  the  oil  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water 
will  stay  there  till  all  the  water  goes  out  and  only 
the  oil  be  left  for  the  last.  For  this  reason  a- 
syringe,  in  many  cases,  will  be  preferable  to  the 
water-pot,  as  the  oil  and  water  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  out. —  Gardener's  Montldy . 

Wash  for  Trees. — The  following  from  the  editor 
of  the  Germaniown  Telegraph,  we  add  to  the  above 
for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  fruit  culture  : 

It  is  probably  a  little  late  to  wash  trees  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  insects,  yet  it  is  never  too 
late  to  do  good,  and  washing  the  trunks  of  trees 
with  a  proper  mixture  will  not  only  kill  insects  but 
it  will  add  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  tree.  For  a 
wash  we  have  already  recommended  whale  oil  soap, 
which  we  have  found  to  be  an  excellent  application, 
seeming  to  combine  all  the  ingredients  distasteful 
to  insect  life.  Recently  petroleum  and  common  soft 
soap,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  the  former  to  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  the  latter,  is  considerably  used. 
We  have  no  doubt  this  will  answer,  and  it  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  the  other.  We  also  see  recom- 
mended the  old  application  made  of  sulphur,  tobac- 
co and  lime,  mixed  with  water,  but  we  like  the 
other  better.  A  scraping  and  scrubbing  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  say  twice  a  year,  will  exercise  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  the  health  and  productive- 
ness of  the  trees. 

What  is  Muck? — This  question  comes  to  us,  says 
the  American  Agriculturist,  almost  every  month  in 
the  year,  and  now  and  then  we  answer  it,  as  we 
would  be  glad  to  do  twelve  times  in  a  year  if  that 
were  necessary.  "  Muck  is  money,"  says  an  Eng- 
lish proverb.  Muck  is  manure  in  English  parlance, 
and  covers  pretty  much  ev^erything  that  is  soft  or 
moist  and  pasty.  We  apply  the  word  almost  ex- 
clusively in  our  agricultural  technology  to  the  part- 
ly decayed  vegetable  matter  of  swamps  and  peat 
mosses — even  applying  it  to  peat  fit  for  fuel,  if  it  be 
used  as  manure  or  as  an  absorbent  in  cattle  stalls. 
After  getting  it  out,  let  it  freeze  and  thaw,  or  if  on 
drying  it  is  not  very  hard  and  lumpy,  compost  it 
with  lime  and  it  will  become  fine  and  crumbly.  It 
is  often  rich  in  ammonia  and  always  useful  in  com- 
posts. 

Bleeding  from  the  Nose.— Put  a  piece  of  paper 
in  your  mouth,  chew  it  rapidly,  and  it  will  stop 
your  nose  from  bleeding.  This  remedy  has  been 
tried  frequently,  it  is  stated,  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. 

Physicians  say  that  placing  a  small  role  of  paper 
or  muslin  above  the  front  teeth,  under  the  upper  lip, 
and  pressing  hard  on  the  same,  will  arrest  bleeding 
from  the  nose— checking  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  arteries  leading  to  the  nose. 
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THE  JERSEY  COW. 

BY  CHARLES  L.  SHARPLES8. 

This  breed  is  found  in  its  purity  in  the  island  of 
Jersey,  one  of  a  group  called  the  Channel  Islands, 
lying  between  England  and  France,  and  about  100 
miles  from  England.  The  cows  on  the  other  islands 
of  Guernsey,  Alderney  and  Sark  are  similar,  but 
those  from  Jersey,  are  preferred  as  combining  a  fine 
bred,  neat  appearance,  with  a  fair  yield  of  rich  milk. 
The  island  is  about  12  miles  long  by  6  wide  and 
numbers  five  or  six  thousand  cows  and  heifers.  The 
demand  mainly  from  England  and  the  United  States 
prevents  any  increase  in  number,  and  has  already 
taken  from  the  island  all  their  best  cows  and  even 
second  choice.  This  demand  still  continuing  will 
bring  to  this  country  many  inferior  animals  that 
are  not  worth  the  expense  of  getting  them. 

The  owners  of  choice  specimens  of  this  breed,  do 
not  claim  that  they  yield  more  milk  than  otherbreeds, 
but  that  their  milk  is  richer,  being  especially  adapt- 
ed to  making  butter  of  choice  quality,  and  that  they 
exhibit  more  neatness  and  beauty  than  any  other 
breed  of  cows.  The  best  are  so  little  given  to  put- 
ting on  beef,  that  wherever  you  find  one  inclined  to 
flesh,  keep  carefully  clear  of  her.  The  docility  of 
the  imported  cows  that  make  them  so  attractive  is 
caused  by  their  being  tethered  out  to  grass  on  the 
island  and  moved  several  times  a  day,  thus  making 
them  leadable,  obedient  and  familiar  with  and  fond 
of  being  handled  about  the  head. 


There  is  no  mystery  about  judging  as  to  the  best ; 
it  is  in  this  as  in  other  breeds  ;  whenever  you  find 
a  cow  with  neat  head,  small  neck  of  good  length, 
fine  amber  horns,  thin  withers,  level  back,  thin  tail, 
large  bony  body,  with  deep  flank,  low  set  on  short 
legs,  and  above  all  with  an  udder  running  well  for- 
ward under  the  belly  and  well  back  and  broad  up 
betvveen  the  hind  legs,  with  teats  of  good  size,  square 
set  and  well  apart — wherever  you  find  these  points 
with  pliable  skins  of  rich  yellow  color,  the  cow  will 
be  cheaper  at  a  high  price,  than  a  second  or  third 
rate  as  a  gift. 

The  best  milkers  give  from  15  to  20  quarts  per 
day  day,  and  will  make  from  11  to  IGlbs  of  butter 
per  week.  In  considering  this  yield,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  usual  Jersey  cow  is  not  much  more 
than  halt  the  bulk  of  the  Short  horns  or  Holsteins. 

For  beef,  this  breed  is  simply  worthless— for  rich 
milk  and  butter  it  can  not  be  equaled.  For  dairy 
and  butter  farms  the  Jersey  bull  out  of  choice  cow 
is  valuable  for  crossing  on  common  cows,  to  get 
heifers,  retaining  the  quantity  from  good  dams,  and 
with  increased  quality  through  the  sire. 

In  color,  they  are  orange  fawn,  drab,  squirrel 
grey,  brown,  deer  color,  and  a  few  black.  The  light 
colors  ftre  preferred  :  the  bulls  of  dark  color  turn 
black  in  winter. —  Western  Stock  Journal. 


To  lay  off  a  square  acre  of  land,  measure  209  feet 
for  each  side  of  your  square,  and  it  will  contain  an 
^  acre  within  an  inch. 
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DISEASES  OF  HOGS. 


The  subject  of  the  following  extract  from  the  lie- 
port  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  large  numbers  of  our  readers  that  we 
feel  justified  in  giving  space  for  it : 

Labanon,  KentucTcy. — Rev.  Thomas  C.  Clelland 
thus  gives  his  experience :  Millions  of  dollars  are 
lost  to  this  country  annually  by  what  is  called  "hog 
cholera."  Nine- tenths  of  this  amount  could  as  well 
be  saved  as  lost.  The  following  facts  are  the  result 
of  long  experience  and  close  observation,  carefully 
compared  with  the  experience  of  our  most  practical 
and  successful  farmers.  I  readily  admit  that  there 
are  some  diseases  that  swine  flesh  "  is  heir  to," 
whose  surest  if  not  only  remedy  is  in  prevention  ; 
and  sometimes  even  this  is  impossible. 

Pleuro- Pneumonia  is  induced  in  hogs  by  sleeping 
in  the  dust  and  wet  straw,  aud  by  close  confinements 
followed  by  sudden  exposure.  A  friend  lost  his 
stock  of  hogs  by  shutting  them  out  from  their  warm 
beds  in  March.  Let  their  beds  be  warm  and  changed 
frequently  during  the  winter.  If  this  disease  makes 
its  appearance,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  scatter 
them  as  widely  apart  over  the  farm  as  possible  — 
Some  persons  have  kept  their  sick  hogs  on  a  dry 
lot,  with  not  a  drop  of  water,  with  apparently  good 
eflPect.  If  you  are  willing  to  "  count  the  cost,"  call 
in  your  family  physician  and  tell  him  to  prescribe 
just  as  he  would  were  you  the  patient.  Make  the 
prescription  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  turn  the  patient 
upon  his  back  and  drop  it  in  his  mouth  and  close 
the  jaws  an  instant,  until  the  pill  is  swallowed.— 
I  have  known  many  instances  of  a  speedy  cure  where 
all  hope  was  lost.  I  believe  that  it  remains  for 
science  to  disclose  the  fact  that  this,  and  all  other 
similar  diseases,  either  in  man  or  beast,  are  the  re_ 
suit  of  animalculae  or  cholera  fungi,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Worms  and  Lice. — If  other  diseases  slay  their 
thousands,  these  slay  their  tens  of  thousands.  We 
clip  the  following  from  a  public  journal  : 

The  writer  having  for  several  years  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  by  hog  cholera,  has  applied  his  mind  to  discover  the 
cause  and  cure  of  the  same,  and  now  thinks  he  has  gained 
the  victory  over  the  great  enemy.   By  examining  the  car- 


casses after  death  I  find  they  contain  an  incredible  number 
of  worms,  and  also  of  lice  on  the  body.  After  making  this 
discovery  I  experimented  as  to  how  the  lice  and  worms 
could  be  exterminated  in  time  to  prevent  an  attack  of  cho- 
lera. The  lice  were  easy  to  drive  with  coal  oil ;  to  kill  the 
worms  I  steeped  the  herb  "Jerusalem  oak"  in  hot  water 
until  the  liquor  was  very  strong.  I  then  mixed  corn  meal 
and  fed  the  hogs  while  in  health,  which  killed  the  worm 
before  the  cholera  set  up  in  the  system. 

No  doubt  worms  and  lice,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
are  the  cause  of  hog  cholera.  But  I  object  to  the 
use  of  the  remedy.  Never  use  coal  oil.  It  will 
'*  drive  ihe  lice,"  but  will  not  kill  the  nits  ;  besides 
it  is  very  injurious  to  the  skin,  and  often  kills  very 
young  pigs.  Soapsuds  is  just  as  effective,  and  far 
more  healthy.  Copperas  is  a  far  better  anti-worm 
medicine  than  "Jerusalem  oak,"  besides  being  a 
fine  tonic  and  appetizer.  This,  mixed  with  ashes 
and  salt — another  excellent  vermifuge — will  prevent 
worms  and  give  tone  to  the  system.  The  best  reme- 
dy for  lice  is  grease  and  tar  in  equal  parts  stewed 
together,  mixed  with  a  very  strong  decoction  of 
common  tobacco.  One  application  of  this  will  last 
six  months  ;  while  warm  apply  with  the«hand  or 
mop  tied  to  a  rod.  Change  iheir  beds,  and  if  you 
have  any  old  tobacco  stems  let  your  hogs  sleep  on 
them.  Lice  will  kill  hogs  that  are  perfectly  fat,  by 
petting  into  their  ears,  eating  into  their  eyes,  and 
very  often  prevent  hogs  from  thriving,  where  they 
do  not  kill  them  outright.  The  owner  wonders 
why  his  hogs  do  not  fatten.  If  you  see  nits  shining 
thick  about  the  neck  and  flanks,  and  great  lice 
crawling  all  over  the  body,  apply  the  above  remedy  ; 
it  will  save  you  a  barrel  of  corn  to  each  hog,  or  in- 
crease the  amount  of  weight  equal  to  its  value. — 
Last  year  the  writer  had  a  sow  with  seven  pigs ;  I 
weaned  her  pigs;  all  but  one  died  with  lice,  and 
that  one  I  saved  by  washing  it  in  soapsuds.  The 
sow  did  not  gain  a  pound  in  a  week ;  she  was  rest- 
less and  wild  until  I  applied  grease  and  tobacco, 
when  she  became  tame,  and  began  to  fatten  finely. 
Two  years  since  a  friend  told  me  he  was  losing  all 
his  hogs  with  the  cholera;  two  or  three  died  each 
day.  I  asked  to  see  them  ;  they  stood  with  their 
heads  down,  eyes  sore,  heads  swelled,  etc.  As  they 
were  too  weak  for  the  application  of  tobacco,  I  ad- 
vised a  bath  in  strong,  warm  soapsuds.  This  would 
kill  the  present  crop.    He  saved  every  one. 

The  model  farmer  of  our  county  told  me  he  had 
lost  several  hogs.  He  found  that  in  cutting  in  two 
the  smaller  bowels,  sometimes  he  would  kill  five  or 
six  worms.  Another  friend  was  losing  his  little 
pigs ;  he  found  their  ears  full  of  lice ;  otherwise 
perfectly  fat  and  healthy.  The  most  successful 
breeder  of  swine  in  this  State  gave  me  the  result  of 
sixty  years'  experience : 

I  prefer  my  pigs  should  come  in  the  middle  of  February. 
I  prepare  a  long  row  of  square  rail  pens,  one  to  each  sow, 
fronting  south, just  large  enough  for  her  to  stand  under: 
the  eve  of  her  shed  to  reach  the  ground  on  the  north  side, 
to  keep  oil  cold  winds.  I  fill  the  bottom  of  the  pen  with 
good  dry  straw,  and  train  e  ich  sow  to  wait  before  her  own 
door  for  her  regular  rations.   I  never  let  my  sows  with 
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oung  pigs  run  on  green  clover,  rye,  or  oats.  Wheat  or 
lue  grass  will  not  hurt  them,  but  the  native  woods  are 
preferable  to  either  clover,  etc.,  will  produce  worms.  In 
the  spring,  when  I  mark  them,  I  prepare  a  tub  of  strong, 
warm  soap  suds,  into  which  I  put  a  quart  of  grease  and  a 
quart  of  tar,  and  a  decoction  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco.  Into 
this  I  immerse  the  shoats  ;  they  are  never  troubled  with 
lice  afterwards.  To  keep  oft' worms  I  feed  once  a  week  on 
ashes  (say  one  gallon  to  fifty  hogs),  with  one  pint  of  salt 
mixed  well  with  a  quarter  pound  of  copperas.  My  hogs 
never  have  the  cholera,  though  I  send  five  or  six  hundred 
to  market  annually.  In  feeding  I  never  surfeit  my  hogs. 
I  give  them  just  what  they  can  eat,  but  none  to  waste.  I 
prefer  to  see  them  rise  up  with  avidity  to  receive  their 
daily  meals. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  these  facts 
and  suggestions  have  been  collected  and  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  I  know  they  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  every  one  who  would  be  a  success- 
ful breeder  of  swine.  If  some  trouble  and  pains  are 
involved  in  the  application  of  the  above  it  will  re- 
pay an  hundred,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  thousand 
fold. 


HORSE  RACING. 

BY  DR.  LEANDER  SMITH. 

As  their  is  at  the  present  time  a  hue  and  cry  rais- 
ed in  various  quarters  against  the  practice  of  racing 
horses,  and  as  I  believe  it  is  circulated  principally 
by  men  who  know  but  little  of  the  race  horse,  and 
as  I  believe  such  a  course  would  be  prejudicial  not 
only  to  the  horse  breeder  and  the  horse,  but  through 
them  to  the  country  at  large  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  it  would  entail  upon  our 
fairs,  as  it  is  well  known  that  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple go  to  the  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
racing.  All  enlightened  nations  have  recognized 
the  necessity  of  possessing  good  horses.  In  all  Eu- 
ropean countries  the  Governments  not  only  counte- 
nance racing,  but  they  nearly  all  give  premiums  out 
of  the  public  treasury  to  encourage  it,  recognizing, 
as  they  do,  the  importance  of  preserving  the  highest 
type  of  this  noble  animal. 

Since  remote  antiquity  the  horse  has  been  the  most 
powerful  auxiliary  of  man  ;  without  him,  in  fact,, 
we  would  be,  in  many  conditions,  entirely  helpless. 
His  back  has  been  the  throne  of  the  conquerors  of 
the  world.  He  carried  Genzhis  Khan  and  Tamer- 
lane into  China  ;  he  rushed  with  Alexander  through 
India,  and  bore  our  own  mighty  Washington  to 
victory  and  everlasting  fame.  Without  him  our 
libf'rlies  could  not  have  been  preserved  ;  without 
him  no  Marion  could  have  hung  like  a  thunder 
cloud*  on  the  border  of  our  enemies,  no  Sheridan 
have  retrieved  the  bloody  defeat  of  Cedar  Mountain  ; 
without  him  we  should  be  helpless  in  war  and  im- 
potent in  peace.  And  yet  to  deprive  us  of  this 
powerful  ally,  in  his  highest  type,  is  precisely  what 
these  pseudo  moralists  propose  to  do.  They  tell 
you  that  they  will  give  you  a  premium  for  the  draft 
horse.    He  is  good  in  his  place.    But  it  was  not  a 


draft  horse  which  carried  Washington  through  the 
Jersey's,  or  that  enabled  Hannibal  to  carry  terror 
and  defeat  to  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  it  was  not  the 
draft  horse  that  enabled  that  mighty  captain  to  con- 
quer the  veteran  legions  of  the  mistress  of  the  world  ; 
it  was  not  the  draft  horse  that  bore  the  great  caval- 
ryman leader,  Stuart,  through  the  fairest  provinces 
of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  while  we, 
far  behind,  were  venting  our  impotent  rage  upon 
the  poor  brutes  which  the  Government  had  purchas- 
ed from  the  city  trickster  or  from  the  careless  far-: 
mer  who  had  bred  only  to  drag  the  plow.  Thus  it 
was  that  our  cavalry  were  beaten  and  disgraced 
continually  during  the  whole  war.  And  why  was 
this  ?  Because  the  Southern  people  had  always  care- 
fully preserved  and  improved  their  horses ;  they 
possessed  the  blood  of  Sir  Archy,  Glencoe,  Boston, 
Verifier,  and  many  other  racers.  It  was  this  that 
made  their  cavalry  capable  of  enduring  the  severity 
of  toils  and  seasons,  while  ours  changed  horses 
every  six  months,  and  even  then  were  never  ready 
to  take  the  field,  while  from  our  inexperience  in  the 
saddle,  a  majority  of  us  were  pretty  effectuall  whip- 
ped as  soon  as  we  mounted  a  horse. 

So  much  for  the  utility  of  the  well  bred  horse  ; 
and  now,  gentlemen,  when  you  abolish  racing,  you 
throw  down  the  grand  pillar  upon  which  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  thoroughbred  rests,  you  dash  him  to 
the  ground,  you  destroy  the  demand,  for  his  noble 
qualities  are  not  sought  for.  It  does  not  pay  to 
raise  him,  and  consequently  he  will  soon  be  num- 
bered among  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  if  another 
war  should  overtake  us,  we  will  be  found  in  the 
same  disgraceful  plight  as  heretofore.  I  know  that 
there  are  scoundrels  and  vagabonds  who  travel  with 
race  horses  ;  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  find  them  any- 
where else  ;  and  it  is  a  poor  shift  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  benefits  and  pleasures  which  are  de- 
rived from  an  acquaintance  with  this  noble  animal, 
merelj''  to  shun  the  company  of  a  few  unprincipled 
men  with  whom  we  need  not  associate  unless  it 
pleases  us  to  do  so. — Journal  of  Agriculhcre. 


The  Agricultural  Society  op  Alleghany  Co. — 
The  organization  of  this  Society  is  now  complete, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  ofHccrs  : 
.  President,  J.  Philip  Roman;  Vice-Presidents,  G. 
W.  Washington,  F.  S.  Whiting,  John  Pierce,  John 
A.  Humbird,  of  W.  Va.,  Peter  Myers,  Judge  Hart- 
ley, Peter  Livengood,  of  Ponn.,  John  M.  Buchanan, 
A.  B.  McCarty,  Israel  Thompson,  Curtin  M.  Gra- 
ham, Jas.  Willson,  M.  A.  Frost,  J.  S.  Combs,  Wm. 
Logsdon,  Chris.  Kelley  and  C.  Beachly,  of  Alle- 
ghany county  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Wm.  H.  Low- 
dermilk ;  Treasurer,  George  Henderson ;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  C.  C.  Sbriver. 
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USEFUL  RECIPES 


Mange  in  Cattle. — This  is  not  only  an  exceedingly 
troublesome  but  very  disgraceful  disease.  The  most  fre. 
quent  cause  is  from  improper  treatment  through  the  win- 
ter, debilitating  the  animal  to  such  an  extent  as  renders  it 
unable  to  support  the  change  when  grass  comes  on.  Na- 
ture overloaded  relieving  herself  by  this  eruption  on  the 
skin,  which  when  once  introduced  will  quickly  spread 
through  an  entire  dairy.  Medicine  alone  will  not  eradicate 
the  disease,  although  an  alterative  drink,  made  as  directed 
and  used  in  conjunction  with  the  ointment  applied  as  a 
dressing,  will  assist  the  cure. 

Mange  Ointment.— Melt  half  a  pound  of  common  turpen- 
tine with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lard.  Stir  well  therein  a 
pound  of  flout  of  sulphur,  and  when  cool  rub  down  upon  a 
marble  slab,  two  ounces  of  strong  murcuriai  ointment  with 
these. 

Alterative  Z>rini-.— Take  of  nitre  and  sulphur  each 
two  ounces ;  black  sulphuret  of  antimony  one  ounce  ; 
Aethiop's  mineral,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  and  divide  into 
Jour  powders,  giving  one  every  other  day  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  thick  gruel. 

Corns  on  Horses  Feet.— The  method  of  treatment  for  a 
slight  corn,  that  occasions  but  little  lameness,  is  extremely 
simple.  It  consists  in  cutting  away,  with  a  short  drawing 
knife,  as  much  of  the  horny  sole  at  the  angle  of  the  crust 
as  can  be  accomplished  without  bleeding;  then  applying 
with  a  feather  a  little  muriate  of  antimony  or  other  caustic, 
holding  up  the  foot  for  a  while  that  the  caustic  should  be 
well  applied  to  the  part.  This  being  done,  a  shoe  should  be 
applied  with  the  pressure  removed  from  the  heel.  To  ac- 
complish this,  there  should  be  no  nail  on  the  inside  quarter 
and  a  space  should  be  allowed  to  exist  between  the  heel  of 
the  crust  and  that  of  the  shoe,  either  by  taking  oft'the  bear- 
ing from  the  upper  surface  of  the  shoe,  or  by  removing  a 
portion  of  the  heel  of  the  crust,  if  the  heel  is  strong 
enough. 

Heaves  ix  Hobses.— Take  smart  weed,  steep  it  in  boil- 
ing water  till  the  strength  is  all  out ;  give  one  quart  every 
day  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Or  mix  it  with  bran  or  shorts. 
Give  him  green  or  cut  up  feed,  wet  up  with  water,  during 
the  operation— and  it  will  cure. 

Garget  in  Cows.— Give  your  cow  an  ounce  of  saltpetre 
in  a  warm  bran  mash  and  wash  the  udder  thoroughly  in 
strong  soap  suds  as  hot  as  you  can  apply  with  your  hands, 
do  not  let  the  animal  be  exposed  to  the  cold  for  several 
days. 

Roup  in  Fowls.— Squeeze  each  nostril  out  by  a  pressure 
with  the  thumb,  commencing  under  the  eyes,  and  carry- 
ing the  thumb  down  toward  the  beak,  which  will  remove 
all  the  discharge,  then  sponge  the  head  with  assafoetida 
dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  squeeze  a  drop  or  two  in  each 
nostril  and  finish  by  tarring  their  heads  from  above  the 
nostrils  back  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  keep  them  tarred 
until  relieved. 

Worms  in  Hogs —The  most  efficient  means  of  combat- 
ing worms  is  by  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  which,  how- 
ever, to  be  successful,  require  caution  in  their  administra- 
tion. Common  salt  mixed  with  their  food  will,  in  some  in- 
stances, speedily  exorcise  the  worms  ;  should  it  not  do  so, 
turpentine  may  be  given  and  wUl  eradicate  them.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  no  worms  are  seen  to 
come  away  from  the  hog,  that  the  medicine  is  not  doing  its 
proper  office,  as  many  of  them  die  in  the  intestines  and  go 
through  the  same  process  of  digestion  as  the  food. 


SoBE  Eyes  in  Hobses. — Give  seven  or'eight  drachms  of 
aloes  in  ball,  feed  moderately,  and  keep  the  horse  in  a  semi- 
darkened  stall.  The  eye  should  be  bathed  with  warmw?_ 
ter  for  half  an  hour  several  times  a  day  until  he  can  open 
the  eyes.  When  that  improvement  is  efl"ected  use  a  lather 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm,  water,  eight  ounces,  two  or 
three  times  a  day  until  the  inflammation  subsides. 

Spavin  in  Hobses.— Apply  a  blister  to  the  inside  of  the 
hock — one  part  of  powdered  cantharides  to  eight  of  olive 
oil  makes  a  suitable  blister.  Give  the  hors6  three  or  four 
weeks'  rest  after  the  application  of  the  blister. 

Washing  Hobses. — "  Does  it  injure  Horses  to  wash 
them  in  cold  weather?" 

It  does  not,  on  the  contrary  we  have  adopted  it  and  with 
beneficial  results,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter.  After 
washing,  the  animal  should  be  rubbed  dry  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  the  legs  especially.  Should  the  hair  on  them 
be  too  long  to  admit  of  this  being  sufficiently  done,  flannel 
bandages  should  be  put  on,  and  a  woolen  rug  thrown  loose- 
ly over,  but  without  the  roller.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
the  horse  will  be  tolerably  dry,  and  should  then  have 
another  rub  down  and  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
If  horses  were  treated  in  a  more  rational  manner  than  is 
often  the  case,  with  pure  air  and  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
disease  would  be  far  less  common. 

Weak  Eyes  in  Hobses.— Stewart  claims  the  following 
wash  as  his  exclusive  invention,  which  we  have  used  with 
great  success.  Take  three  hen  eggs  and  break  them  into  a 
quart  of  clear,  cold  rain  water.  Siir  until  a  thorough  mix- 
ture is  eff'ected,  boil  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  every  few 
minutes.  Add  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white 
vitriol) ;  continue  the  boiling  a  short  time  and  the  com- 
pound is  ready  for  use.  In  this  preparation  a  solid  sub- 
stance or  curd  is  precipitated  or  thrown  down  and  a  liquid 
solution  rests  upon  the  top.  Use  the  liquid  as  a  wash. — 
The  above  from  American  Stock  Journal. 

To  Cube  Harness  Galls.— A  correspondent  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  gives  the  following  cure  for  galls  on  horses 
shoulders  :  Before  the  galled  places  break,  take  of  water, 
one  pint ;  salt,  one  tablespoonful ;  vinegar,  one  tablespoon- 
fui.  Rub  in  every  time  you  take  off  the  collar.  When 
you  wish  to  harness,  put  on  a  little  grease.  I  have  found 
this  to  be  a  sure  cure. 

Weak  Eyes  in  Hobses.— Make  up  a  wash  of  alum  and 
water  which  reduce  to  blood  heat,  and  with  a  quill,  blow 
the  liquid  into  the  eye.  After  trying  the  above  prepara- 
tion three  times,  take  a  piece  of  alum,  as  large  as  the  end 
of  one's  finger,  and  burning  it  in  the  fire  reduce  it  to  pow- 
der, and  blow  it  stoutly  by  the  same  process  into  the  eye. 
We  have  tried  burnt  alum  on  a  number  of  horses  that  have 
had  sore  eyes,  and  always  found  it  a  valuable  remedy.  It 
will  remove  all  scum  and  restore  clearness  to  the  eyes. 

Cure  fob  Founder  — Founder  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
feet,  chiefly  the  front  feet,  and  can  be  effectually  cured  by 
using  the  lollowing  prescription,  leaving  the  animal  ap- 
parently sound. 

Bleed  copiously  ;  pound  up  about  three  ounces  of  alum 
and  with  a  spoon  put  it  in  the  horses  mouth  as  far  back  as 
possible,  then  he  will  swallow  it.  Then  put  the  horse  in 
cold  water  (I  have  used  running  water)  at  least  knee  deep, 
for  eight  or  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
attack.  I  have  cured  oxen  by  standing  them  in  water 
only. — Cor.  Southern  Cultivator. 

Mange  in  Calves. — The  New  England  Far/wer  recom- 
mends a  wash  of  carbolic  acid,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter, as  a  sure  remedy.  Apply  with  a  sponge  or  woolen 
rag. 
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A  Suggestion. 

There  are  a  few  delinquents  on  our  subscription 
list  who  we  would  remind  that  "small  favors  are 
thankfully  received"  at  this  office,  and  with  whom 
we  are  loath  to  part  company.  The  publication  of 
the  Farmer  is  attended  with  a  heavy  outlay  of  cash 
for  paper,  labor  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Maryland  Farmer.  Our  subscription  price  is  but 
!|1.50  per  annum,  being  one  of  the  cheapest  and  at 
the  same  time  best  journals  of  its  character  in  the 
country.  To  those  indebted  to  us  we  would  say 
that  an  early  remittance  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  appreciated.  Our  "  tired  nature" 
requires  some  "sweet  restorer,"  and  we  had  pro- 
jected a  visit  to  the  Virginia  Springs  to  recuperate, 
but  our  exchequer  is  so  depleted  at  this  time  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  can  undertake  the  voyage, 
{non  dcficicnle  crumena.)  Editors  and  publishers 
have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  sense  to  feel  and 
stomachs  to  feed  as  other  people,  with  divers  en- 
cumhrances  to  look  after,  with  "  little  mouths" 
wide  open  and  tiny  heads  and  feet  to  cover.  We 
are  not  particular  that  the  remittance  should  be 
made  in  gold — currency  will  answer  our  purposes  as 
well. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

With  the  July  number  of  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer we  entered  upon  the  last  half  of  the  sixth 
volume.  Those  who  are  not  already  subscribers  to 
the  Farmer,  have  now  the  opportunity  of  commence- 
ing  with  the  half  year  and  of  journeying  with  us 
just  so  long  as  our  company  may  be  found  agreeable 
or  our  teachings  instructive.  We  commenced  the 
Maryland  Farmer  at  a  period  when  other  agricultu- 
ral journals  were  compelled  by  the  troubles  of  the 
war  to  close  their  offices,  suspend  their  issues,  and 
in  many  instances  to  break  up  their  establishments, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  present  we  have  en- 
deavored, not  unsuccessfully,  as  our  subscription 
books  attest,  to  meet  the  views  and  advance  the  in- 
terest of  the  agriculturists  of  our  own  State — the 
Southern  States,  where  we  now  have  many  friends 
being  then  closed  to  us.  It  is  not  for  us  to  vaunt  the 
ability  with  which  the  Farmer  has  been  conducted 
from  the  day  when  it  was  first  started,  as  an  experi- 
ment, until  the  present  time,  when  it  has  become  an 
established  journal.  That  it  is  welcomed  by  many 
kind  friends,  we  know,  and  that  we  have  earnestly 
sought,  both  in  original  and  selected  articles,  infor- 
mation that  we  have  deemed  of  value,  we  also  know. 
But  every  man  of  business  deems  it  a  compliment  to 
his  industry  and  an  evidence  of  the  appreciation  in 
which  he  is  held  to  find  new  customers  coming  to 
him  in  steadily  increasing  numbers  for  the  commo- 
dities he  offers  for  sale,  and,  in  like  manner,  we  feel 
all  similar  evidences  of  good  will  and  of  kindly  feel- 
ing in  the  extension  of  our  subscription  list,  for  not 
only  is  the  prosperity  of  a  journal  measured  by  the 
number  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  pages, 
but  its  value  is  also  enhanced  to  advertisers  by  any 
increase  of  that  number. 

The  agricultural  population  of  Maryland  and  of 
the  States  still  fart"her  to  the  South  have  entered 
upon  a  new  epoch.  The  old  system  of  labor  has 
been  forcibly  changed,  whilst  the  new  one  has  not 
yet  adjusted  itself  to  the  altered  situation — other 
forces  musi  be  called  into  play.  Mechanism  must 
be  brought  into  more  general  use  as  an  economical 
substitute  for  manual  labor,  and  better  methods  of 
cultivation  must  be  devised.  In  all  these  matters 
the  Maryland  Farmer  will  be  found  useful  and  we 
trust  a  safe  guide.  We  therefore  bespeak  from  its 
friends  not  only  a  continuance  of  that  support 
which  it  has  already  been  so  liberal  in  giving,  but 
also  their  good  offices  in  inducing  others  to  follow 
their  example. 


Cicero  made  the  following  wise  remark  :  "As  I 
approve  of  the  youth  who  has  something  of  the  old 
man  in  him,  so  I  am  no  less  pleased  with  an  old 
man  who  has  something  of  the  youth." 
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LIME  AND  CLOVER  ON  WHEAT- 

Frankfort,  W.  Va.,  June  14,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer : 

I  wish  to  lime  a  field  of  clover  to  be  seeded  in 
wheat  next  fall.  Should  the  lime  be  spread  on  the 
sod  and  turned  under  with  the  clover,  or  used  as  a 
top-dressing  ? 

ANSWER. 
Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  the 
latter  is  light  and  open,  and  especially  if  it  is  also 
level,  we  should  advise  liming  directly  on  the  clover, 
and  turning  all  under  together  when  the  time  ar- 
rived for  seeding  down  to  wheat.  But  if  the  soil  is 
stiff  or  liable  to  bake  on  the  surface,  or  if  the  land 
slopes  sufficiently  to  allow  water  to  pass  off  rapid- 
ly, the  loss  of  lime  in  solution  would  be  very  great, 
and  we  should  therefore  prefer  to  defer  the  liming 
until  the  time  for  seeding  wheat  had  arrived.  Even 
then  we  do  not  advise  that  it  be  turned  under  with 
the  clover,  for  the  latter  rots  rapidly,  and  has  in  it- 
self all  the  elements  that  a  crop  of  wheat  requires. 
Our  plan  would  be  to  first  turn  under  the  clover, 
and  then  broadcast  the  lime  over  the  ploughed  land 
whilst  in  its  rough  state.  Turning  under  a  crop  of 
clover  precludes  the  possibility  of  cross-ploughing 
the  land,  as  is  generally  done,  when  wheat  follows 
oats  as  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  all  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  would  be  to  harrow  in  the  lime  tho- 
roughly. In  a  soil  thus  broken  up  the  lime  would 
soon  be  carried  downwards  by  the  rains  and  with- 
out any  waste  would  be  within  reach  of  the  grow- 
ing plants.— [^cfs.  Maryland  Farmer. 


Best  Onion  for  Market. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  June  18,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers  please  an- 
swer the  following  questions  through  your  Farmer  : 
Which  is  the  best  onion  to  raise  for  market  ?  Will 
the  silver  skin  onion  seed  planted  in  the  spring,  say 
February  or  March,  make  onions  large  enough  for 
sale  the  first  season  ;  or  is  it  best  to  plant  the  seed 
in  April  to  raise  setts  and  plant  the  buttons  to  raise 
onions?  What  kind  of  soil  will  suit  them  best, 
and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  ?  Informa- 
tion on  the  above  questions  will  oblige 

A  Subscriber. 

An  answer  to  the  above  from  some  of  our  onion 
raisers  will  be  acceptable. 

The  Crops. — From  our  exchanges  we  have  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  prospects  of  the  wheat,  corn, 
hay,  &c.,  in  this  State,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  the  Southern  States.  Throughout  the 
entire  territory  alluded  to,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
indications  promise  an  abundant  yield.  The  fruit 
crop  also  promises  an  abundant  yield.  The  Peach 
crop  of  Maryland  will  be  above  the  average. 


Officers  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association. 

President :  • 
WILLIAM  DEVRIES. 
Corresponding  Secretary : 
EDMUND  LAW  ROGERS. 
General  Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
BENJAMIN  H.  WARING. 
Executive  Committee. 
William  Devries,  Hon.  Oden  Bowie, 

John  Merryman,  Edmund  Law  Rogers, 

Ezra  Whitman,  CoL  Edward  Wilkins, 

Eli  G.  Ulery,  N.  B.  Worthington, 

Chas.  M.  Dougherty,  Hon.  Jas.  T.  Earle. 

Genl.  Edward  Shriver. 
Marshal : 
Col.  WALTER  H.  JENIFER. 


Aids  to  the  President 
Saml.  W.  Worthington, 
Col.  S.  K.  George,  Jr., 
Col.  John  Carroll, 
Maj.  Saml.  McDonald, 
George  Brown, 
T.  H.  Garrett, 
J.  T.  Worthington, 
E.  L.  Rogers,  Jr., 
Geo.  H.  Elder, 
W.  G.  H.  Stump, 
Joseph  Whyte, 
N.  Bosley  Merryman, 
E.  C.  Johnson, 
Livingston  Minis, 
Marshall  Johnson, 


during  the  Fair : 

Lloyd  Loundes, 
Warfield  Theobald, 
S.  K.  G.  Devries, 
Sidney  C.  Carey, 
Hamilton  Gittings, 
Frank  Tyson, 
P.  H.  Walker, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Green, 
Gustav  Lurman, 
Louis  McKim, 
McPherson  Kennedy, 
Wallis  Blackistone, 
H.  C.  TurnbuU,  Jr., 
Owen  Norris, 
Hoft'man  Gilmor. 


Committee  < 
Edmund  Law  Rogers, 
Geo.  S.  Brown, 
Albert  Vickers, 
Jos.  H.  Rieman, 
James  Carroll, 
Bernard  Carter, 
C.  Oliver  O'Donnell, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Keener, 
Chas.  G.  Kerr, 
L.  T.  "Williamson, 
C.  Morton  Stewart, 
Carroll  Spence, 
Dr.  Geo.  R.  Dennis, 
C.  K.  Thomas, 
Wm.  H.  Kealhofer, 
Richard  T.  Mercer, 


Reception  for  the  Fair : 
Israel  M.  Parr, 
W.  W.  Taylor, 
Jesse  SlinglufF, 
Hon.  W.  T.  Hamilton, 
A.  Bowie  Davis, 
Decatur  H.  Miller, 
R.  R.  Kirkland, 
Dr.  A.  George, 
W.  W.  Glenn, 
W.  H.  Graham, 
Alexander  Rieman, 
Richard  Norris, 
Henry  E.  Johnston, 
Wm.  H.  Norris, 
Richard  Contee. 


THE  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPER  :  A  complete 
and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of  Poultry, — 
whether  for  Domestic  Use,  the  Market,  or  Exhibition — 
Numerously  illustrated.    By  L.  Wright.     New  York  ; 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.    Baltimore  :  Henry  Taylor  &  Co. 
We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  third  edition 
of  this  valuable  book,  comprising  244  pages,  and  which 
treats  upon  every  conceivable  subject  appertaining  to  the 
raising  of  Poultry.   It  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  as  fol- 
lows:—The  General  Management  of  Domestic  Poultry, 
with  a  view  to  profit— The  Breeding  and  Exhibition  of 
Prize  Poultry— Different  Breeds  of  Fowls,  their  character- 
istic points,  with  a  comparison  of  their  merits  and  princi- 
pal defects— Turkeys,  Ornamental  Poultry,  and  Water- 
fowls—The Hatching  and  Rearing  of  Chickens  artificially 
—The  Breeding  and  Management  of  Poultry  upon  a  large 
scale,  &c.— with  some  fifty  illustrations.   All  interested  in 
the  raising  of  poultry  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  compre- 
hensive manual.   Price  $2. 

Faib  of  the  St.  Louis  Aqsicultural  and  Mechanical 
Association.— We  have  received  from  Wm.  M.  McPher- 
son, Jr.,  a  copy  of  the  Schedule  of  Premiums,  amounting 
to  $30,000.  The  fair  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  commenc- 
ing 4th  of  October,  1869,  continuing  four  days. 
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THE  CABBAGE  TRIBE. 

"The  early  sorts  of  spring  Cabbage  may  be  rais- 
ed in  various  ways.  Some  sow  the  seed  between 
the  tenth  and  twenty-fourth  of  September,  pricked 
out  and  managed  the  same  as  Cauliflower  plants, 
only  that  they  are  more  hardy,  and  may  sometimes 
be  kept  through  the  winter  without  sashes. 

Some  prefer  sowing  the  seed  in  a  cold-bed,  cover- 
ed by  a  garden  frame  with  sashes.  If  this  frame  be 
placed  on  a  warm  border,  and  kept  free  from  frost, 
and  the  seed  of  the  early  kinds  sown  the  latter  end 
of  January,  or  early  in  February,  these  plants  will 
be  better  than  those  raised  in  the  fall :  as  they  will 
not  be  so  liable  to  run  to  seed,  will  be  more  hardy, 
and  as  early  as  those  raised  in  hotbeds  in  the  spnng. 

Or,  if  a  heap  of  fresh  horse  manure  be  deposited 
on  the  ground  intended  for  the  raising  of  early 
plants  before  the  frost  sets  in,  the  same  may  be  re- 
moved some  mild  day  in  January  or  February,  and 
temporary  frames  made  by  driving  stakes  in  the 
ground,  and  nailing  planks  or  slabs  thereto.  The 
ground  being  then  dug,  the  seed  sown,  and  covered 
up  with  sashes,  plants  will  soon  be  produced  in  per- 
fection. The  frames  should  be  well  protected,  by 
placing  the  manure  around  them,  and  covering  the 
tops  with  mats  and  boards. 

It  is  customary  with  gardeners  about  New  York 
to  raise  their  plants  in  hotbeds.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  beds  should  be  prepared  in  time  to  receive  the 
seed  by  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  early  in 
March.  Plants  thus  produced,  as  well  as  those  rais- 
ed as  before  directed,  will  be  fit  to  transplant  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  should  be  carefully  plant- 
ed, with  a  suitable  dibble,  in  good  ground,  from 
sixteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  according  to  size 
and  kind.  By  being  hoed  often,  good  cabbages  will 
be  produced  in  our  latitude  in  June.  If  seed  of  the 
large  and  early  kinds  be  sown  in  a  warm  border 
early  in  April,  they  will  produce  plants  fit  to  trans- 
plant in  May,  which  will  make  good  Cabbages  for 
summer  use." 


Early  York.— Small,  very  early. 


Early  Wakefield.— The  great  favorite  with  mar- 
ket gardeners  for  the  New  York  market ;  almost  as 
large  as  the  Ox-heart ;  the  earliest,  and  sure  to  bead . 


Stone  Mason  Marblehead. — A  large,  solid,  ten- 
der and  excellent  free-heading  winter  cabbage. 


Marblehead  Mammoth. — An  excellent,  very  large 
winter  cabbage ;  heads  freely,  and  with  good  soil 
will  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 

We  are  indebted  to  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  for  the  above  illustrations  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  true  Cabbage,  with  the  brief  descrip- 
tions, which  we  copy  from  his  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Floral  Guide  for  1869.  We  shall  continue  in 
subsequent  issues  other  varieties  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  Vickj  in  addition  to  the  above,  gives  descrip- 
tions of  some  twenty-eight  different  varieties  of  the 
cabbage  tribe. 
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CUCUMBERS— WINTER  CABBAGE— ONIONS- 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

If  our  agricultural  friends  will  uol  consider  me 
presuming,  or  verging  towards  egotism  or  insanity, 
I  will  notice  several  other  crops,  in  addition  to  those 
already  alluded  to,  that  can  be  cultivated  at  the 
South  with  profit  and  success.  I  refer  to  the  cu- 
cumber pickle,  winter  cabbage,  and  the  onion.  The 
former  particularly.  Every  farmer  or  gardener 
knows  how  to  grow  the  cucumber,  but  although 
growing  pickles  is  less  difficult,  it  is  not  so  gener- 
ally understood.  The  best  kinds  to  plant  are  the 
Short  Prickly  or  Half  Long,  Long  Green,  White  Spine 
Gherkins  or  Burr  and  the  Early  Cluster.  The  for- 
mer is  our  preference,  and  the  latter  for  lale  plant- 
ing. The  Gherkin  is  a  nice  little  fancy  sort. 
Tlie  Cucumber. 

Cultivation. — To  use  the  oft  repeated  words, 
"  plow  and  harrow  the  land  thoroughly  ;"  run  out 
checks,  as  for  corn,  4  by  4  feet,  or  6  by  6,  the  latter 
distance  for  the  running  sorts  ;  plant  six  seed  in 
each  hill,  and  deposit  on  the  seed  half  or  one  shovel- 
full  of  well  decomposed  manure.  The  latter  quan- 
tity if  the  land  is  poor.  The  object  of  placing  the 
manure  on  the  seed  is  to  protect  it  from  the  hot  sum- 
mer sun  and  excite  quick  germination.  In  this  lati- 
tude we  plant  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  July. — 
If  planted  later  than  the  25th,  there  is  a  risk  ol 
failure  for  want  of  heat.  Farther  South  later  plant- 
ing will  do.  .When  the  plants  are  fairly  up,  run  a 
small  plow  on  either  side,  lapping  the  soil  up  to  the 
plants  and  covering  the  manure,  follow  with  hoes, 
forming  slight  hills,  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
plants  to  three  in  each  hill ;  cultivate  when  the  crop 
requires  it ;  after  the  last  cultivation,  and  before 
the  vines  commence  to  run,  sow,  for  an  early  crop. 
White  Flat  or  Red  Top  turnip  seed.  To  get  a  '  'good 
stand"  sow  pounds  of  seed  mixed  with  a  peck  of 
ashes  or  gypsum,  broadcast,  per  acre.  A  grasp  of 
the  mixture  with  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  will  de- 
posit the  seed  to  a  nicety. 

If  a  heavy  rain  does  not  occur  soon  after  sowing 
the  seed,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  light  harrow 
or  a  flat  heavy  thorn  bush. 

Profit  per  Acre. — (Presuming  the  turnips  will  pay 
expenses,)  averaging  the  hills  at  5  feet  apart,  and 
three  plants  in  a  hill,  (according  to  Bridgman,)  you 
have  5,226  vines  per  acre,  each,  with  proper  culti- 
vation, will  average  100  pickles  per  vine ;  market 
price  $1.50  to  $3  per  thousand.  Make  your  calcula- 
tion, gentlemen. 

Harvesting. — Gather  when  the  pickles  are  3,  5  and 
7  inches  long  ;  lay  them  in  separate  piles  ;  gather 
frequently.  If  they  become  large  and  yellow  thej 
are  worthless,  except  for  seed.  Pack  in  barrels  for 
shipment  as  advised  by  T.  H.  Burgegs  &  Co.  in  the 
May  number  Qt  the  Farmer, 


Winter  Cabbage. 

If  good  size  stocky  plants  can  be  procured— (seed 
for  winter  cabbage  ought  to  be  sown  the  last  of 
March,  on  rich,  moist,  clean  beds) — put  your  land 
in  fine  order,  previously  spreading  25  to  50  two- 
horse  cart  loads  of  decomposed  manure  broadcast 
per  acre.  If  manure  is  scarce,  spread  it  broadcast 
in  marked  furrows,  or  use  a  portion  of  the  best  mer- 
cantile mixtures  with  manure  combined  ;  cover  the 
manure  with  a  heavy  one-horse  plow,  running  on 
either  side  of  the  furrows,  forming  ridges  which 
ought  to  be  flattened  by  a  roller  previous  to  plant- 
ing. 

Correct  and  important  primary  directions 
for  setting  out  cabbage  plants  will  be  found  in  the 
June  number,  under  the  head  of  Garden  Work  for 
June.  In  addition,  if  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the 
leaves  are  cut  off  it  will  add  strength  to  the  plants. 
On  or  about  the  10th  of  July,  after  a  heavy  rain  or 
during  a  wet  spell  of  weather,  set  the  plants  with 
dibbles  down  to  the  first  leaves,  3  feet  apart  in  drills, 
and  4  feet  between  drills.  The  best  winter  cabbage 
is  the  Anne  Arundel  county  Flat  Dutch  or  Drum- 
head. In  our  climate  European  winter  cabbage 
seed  will  not  produce  solid  heads.  Thousands  of 
the  "Maryland  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage"  are  sold  in 
Baltimore,  marked  and  shipped  to  Eastern  ports. — 
They  are  generally  shipped  by  the  canal  steamers, 
the  heads  packed  in  conical  piles.  Number  of  heads 
per  acre  (planted  3  by  4  feet)  3,781. 

As  the  cabbage  crop  frequently  proves  a  failure, 
owing  to  the  hot  July  sun,  I  add,  speculatively,  that 
previous  to  planting  run  out  furrows  about  three 
inches  deep — say  north  and  south — set  the  plants  on 
the  land  side,  consequently  the  plants  will  be  shaded 
after  meridian.  If  the  furrows  are  run  east  and 
west  the  sun  will  strike  them  only  during  the  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Also,  in  the  event  of  drought, 
furrows  keep  moist  during  a  longer  period  than  the 
surface.    Try  it ! 

The  Onion. 

Since  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  and 
Smith,  who  become  fascinated  with  the  noble  but 
unfortunate  and  betrayed  Pocahontas,  saying  noth- 
ing of  the  landing  of  the  veritable  Pilgrims,  our 
Yankee  brethren  ("the  hubs  of  the  world")  have 
held  full  and  undisputed  sway  in  growing  onions 
on  an  extensive  scale.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  onion 
grown  from  seed  from  the  East  that  was  larger  than 
a  lady  apple  or  the  largest  size  strawberry  on  exhi- 
bition. We  grow  onions  from  the  seed  to  reach  the 
size  of  a  wine  sap  apple,  and  from  setts  double  that 
size.  Why,  then,  cannot  our  Southern  friends  who 
have  rich  lands  and  long  seasons  of  vegetation  do 
still  better.  We  sow  onion  seed  for  setts  early  in 
March,  and  plant  the  setts  early  in  the  autumn  or 
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in  the  month  of  March.  If  planted  in  the  fall  the 
setts  ought  to  be  top-dressed  or  mulched  with  long 
manure,  decayed  straw  or  leaves,  at  least  that  is  our 
practice.  The  onion  crop,  like  the  cabbage,  ought 
to  be  heavily  manured.  Onions  are  packed  for 
shipment  in  same  manner  as  pickles.  I  again  re- 
peat, apologetically,  that  if  we  were  situated  in  a 
like  manner  that  some  of  our  Southern  friends  are, 
and  could  grow  their  native  productions,  we  would 
esteem  it  a  favor  to  be  informed  relative  to  growing 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  cane,  etc.  In  the  next 
number,  if  I  am  spared,  I  will  suggest  to  your  no- 
ble correspondent,  "  Patuxent  Planter,"  how  to 
make  a  machine  to  gather  and  basket  or  box  (not 
"  bag")  potatoes.  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  or  some 
other  of  your  intelligent  correspondents,  aided  by 
some  ingenious  practical  machinist,  can  accomplish 
the  object  in  view.  Plowman. 
Baltimore  County,  3Id. 


The  Vine  in  Europe. — We  present  to  our  readers 
this  month  the  first  article  on  "The  Vine  in  Eu- 
rope"— being  "  observations  by  an  American  Vine 
Grower" — with  "Practical  Details  for  Practical 
Men  ;"  written  by  Clark  Bell,  Esq.  They  are  inter- 
esting and  practical  articles,  and  will  furnish  to  ou- 
readers  more  information  in  the  same  space  than  can 
be  furnished  from  any  other  source.  The  series 
comprise  in  all  seven  articles,  and  were  originally 
written  for  and  published  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail. 

Officers  of  the  Montgomery  County  Agricultural 
Society; 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  June,  a  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  court  room  in  Rockville. — 
Among  other  business  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President,  Joseph  H.  Bradley ;  Vice  Presidents, 
Edward  W.  Owen,  Dr.  Washington  Waters,  Nathan 
S.  White,  Robert  W.  Carter  and  Oliver  H.  P.  Clark. 
Executive  Committee,  Nicholas  D.  Offutt,  John  T. 
Desellum,  W.  Veirs  Bouic,  Wm.  T.  Dove  and  Thos. 
J.  Peddicord  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Stonestreet ;  Recording  Secretary,  W.  Veirs  Bouic, 
Jr. ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Brewer. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  annual  fair,  commenc- 
ing on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  September  next. 

STATE  FAIRS  FOR  1869. 

New  York  Elmira  Sept.  ]4th  to  17th. 

Ohio  Toledo  Sept.  13th  to  17th. 

Virginia  Richmond  Nov.  2d  to  5th. 

Mississippi ,  Jackson  .October  26th. 

Am.  PomoJogical  Soc, . Philadelphia, . . .  .Sept.  15th  to  18th. 

Iowa......  o..,  

Kansas.-.o  Lawrence  ...Sept,  7th  to  12th. 

Maryland .  V. '  , . .  - .  Baltimore Oct.   ^th  to  S9th, 

Ht.  Louis  Ag:,'nnd  Mechanical  Asso'n,    Pet.    4th  to  toth. 


TKIAL  OF  MOWING  AND  EEAPING  MACHINES 
AT  WESTOVER,  VA. 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  June  last,  the  great 
trial  of  Reapers  and  Mowers,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society, 
came  off  at  the  farm  of  Major  A.  H.  Drewry,  call- 
ed "Westover,"  in  Charles  City  County,  sixty  miles 
from  Richmond.  The  committee  appointed  to  act 
as  judges  were — Colonel  Hill  Carter,  James  B.  Jones 
Colonel  J.  M.  Wilcox,  Joseph  F.  Kent,  E.  A.  Raw- 
lins, William  H.  Benton,  and  Dr.  G.  S.  Newman — 
who  will  not  make  their  report,  as  the  rules  under 
which  they  act  forbids  the  announcement  and  pub- 
lication of  the  award  of  premiums,  until  the  2d  of 
November  next,  at  which  time  the  Society  holds  its 
annual  meeting.  The  committee  say  :  "It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  entire  display  of  machines  was 
most  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and  workmanship 
of  theartizans  who  get  them  up  ;  and  whilst  there 
was  necessarily  a  difference  between  them,  yet  the 
most  inferior  of  any  kind  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  and  any  one  of  them  is  well  worth 
using." 

A  lively  interest  was  manifested  among  manu- 
facturers in  this  trial,  as  was  evinced  by  the  large 
number  of  machines  represented  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  entries  for  the  trial  comprised  twenty  mowers 
and  fourteen  reapers,  as  follows  : 

Mowers — Climax,  Corry,  Pennsylvania  ;  Wood, 
Hoosick  Falls,  New  York;  Welch,  Brockport,  New 
York,  ;  Advance,  Williamsburgh,  New  York  ;  Cayu- 
ga Chief,  Auburn,  New  York  ;  Excelsior,  Canton, 
Ohio  ;  Buckeye,  Canton,  Ohio  ;  Union,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts;  Kirby,  Auburn,  New  York ;  .Etna, 
Salem,  Ohio  ;  Kirby  Combined,  Auburn,  New  York; 
Lever  Movement,  Baltimore;  Clipper  Combined, 
Yonkers,  New  York;  Johnson  Combined,  Syracuse, 
New  York  ;  New  Yorker  Combined,  Brockport,  New 
York;  Auburn  Harvester  Combined,  Auburn  ;  Hub- 
bard Combined,  Rochester  ;  Wood  Combined,  Hoo- 
sic  Falls  ;  Clipper,  Yonkers;  World,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Reapers — Wood,  self-rake;  Wood,  self-rake  com- 
bined; Cayuga  Chief,  self-rake;  Excelsior,  drop- 
per ;  Buckeye,  dropper  ;  Buckeye,  self-rake  ;  Kirby, 
self-rake;  ^Etna,  dropper;  Clipper,  dropper;  John- 
son, self-rake;  New  Yorker,  self-rake;  Aubnrn 
Harvester,  self-rake;  Wood,  dropper;  Hubbard, 
self-rake. 

The  points  to  be  considered  by  the  committee 
were:  1st— Price,  2d— Simplicity  and  durability, 
3d— Traction  and  side-draft,  4th— Style  and  facility 
of  work,  5th — Convenience  and  safety  of  driver, 
6th — Adaptation  to  surface,  7tb — Wej^hton  horses' 
neck. 

It  was  ^Inaost  impQseible,  wliere  m  ?pany  goQ(i 
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machines  were  collected  to  decide  as  to  the  superiori- 
ty of  either,  as  they  all  claimed  to  have  some  peculiar 
point  of  excellence  not  embraced  in  other  machines, 
but  they  were  all  capable  of  doing  good  work,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances. 

The  place  selected  for  the  trial  of  mowers  was  a 
field  of  closer,  which  was  very  heavy  and  very 
much  lodged,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  very 
uneven,  which,  added  to  the  fact  of  the  grass  being 
wet,  made  the  trial  one  of  the  severest  that  mowing 
machines  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  endure. — 
The  land  was  divided  off  into  lots  of  an  acre  each, 
which  were  numbered,  and  duplicate  numbers  plac- 
ed in  a  hat  and  drawn  therefrom  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  machines.  About  two  o'clock 
the  machines  were  called  into  the  field,  and  owing 
to  a  lack  of  teams  but  five  were  started  at  a  time, 
which  were  the  first  five  in  the  list  of  entries,  and 
all  cut  the  acrealloted  to  them  within  an  hour. 

After  the  mowers  had  been  tried,  the  Combined 
Machines  followed,  and  all  did  good  work,  and  de- 
serve all  that  can  be  said  of  them. 

The  night  before  and  on  the  morning  of  the  trial 
of  reaping  machines  it  was  rainy,  and  the  wheat 
being  green,  made  the  test  a  severe  one.  The  ma- 
chines were  tried  in  the  order  entered,  and  in  the 
drawing  for  places  the  Wood  machine  drew  number 
1,  which  was  situated  next  to  the  fence,  on  a  side 
hill,  with  the  Kirby  second  and  Buckeye  third,  fol- 
lowed by  the  JEtna,  and  the  others  in  the  order 
named  above. 

Each  machine  was  required  to  cut  an  acre  with- 
out any  regard  to  time. 

The  character  of  the  machines  were  so  varied, 
and  the  claims  for  each  so  urgent,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  discriminate  between  them.  The 
work  was  well  done  by  all,  but  that  there  was  bet- 
ter work  done  by  some  than  others  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  trial  was  considered  a  success  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  will  doubtless  result  in  being  of  great 
benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. — 
The  questions  in  which  the  farmer  has  especial  in- 
terest are  the  following  :  1st.  Which  machine  is 
most  durable?  2d.  Which  is  the  cheapest?  3d. 
Which  is  the  best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  mowing 
and  reaping?  4th.  Which  is  the  easiest  and  safest 
for  the  team  and  driver  ? 

In  determining  durability  the  judges  should  ascer- 
tain what  kind  of  materials  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine  ;  whether  unduly  rubbed 
or  worn. 

They  should  determine  which  is  most  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  whether  each  part  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  labor  required  of  it.  To  determine 
which  is  the  cheapest  machine,  the  quality  of  the 
jpaterialSj  the  -^orkiriansbip  nse^.      its  construc- 


tion,  its  durability  and  ease  of  working,  should  all 
be  considered. 

Adaptation  to  any  kind  of  mowing  and  reaping 
can  be  determined  by  the  arrangements  for  cutting 
stabble  at  different  lengths,  (either  long  or  short ; ) 
its  ability  to  cut  any  kind  of  grass  or  grain,  wheth- 
er lodged  or  standing,  thick  or  thin  ;  its  liability  to 
damage  in  passing  over  rough  and  stony  places, 
and  the  condition  in  which  the  grain  and  grass  is 
left — whether  favorable  for  drying  or  binding,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  a  meeting  of  all  the 
exhibitors  was  held  when  a  series  of  resolutions 
were  adopted  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  exhibitors 
j  and  guests  to  Major  Drewry  for  his  hospitality  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  the  committee  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  for  the  fair  and  impartial  treat- 
ment received  at  their  hands,  which  being  read  to 
the  recipients,  were  responded  to  in  brief  acknowl- 
edgen^ents. 

BOTTLING  FEUIT. 

*    «-    *    I  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  glass  jars,  but  as  you  know  of  late  years 
many  have  got  to  using  tin  cans.    This  is  on  ac- 
count of  cheapness.    They  cost  less  in  their  first 
cost,  and  it  is  also  given  out  in  their  favor  that  they 
never  break.    But  the  fruit  looks  so  pretty  in  the 
glass  jars  that  I  never  liked  to  give  them  up,  and 
though  they  are  not  now  much  in  use  among  my 
neighbors  and  friends,  I  stick  by  them  yet.  The 
cracking  part  I  have  overcome.    I  do  it  in  this  way. 
It  used  to  be  customary,  and  is,  for  that  matter,  cus- 
tomary yet,  to  put  the  glasses  into  cold  water,  and 
gradually  heat  them  up  to  near  boiling  point,  when 
the  heated  fruit  is  put  in  and  closed  up.    But  with 
all  my  greatest  care  glasses  often  broke.    Now  I  get 
a  wet  towel,  double  it  four  or  five  times,  and  set  the 
jar  on  this  while  pouring  in  the  warmed  fruit.  I 
adopted  this  plan  all  the  last  season,  and  did  not 
have  one  glass  to  crack.    I  saw  the  hint  in  some 
newspaper,  but  cannot  recollect  where.    It  seemed 
so  unreasonable  to  cool  them,  instead  of  warming 
them,  that  I  was  at  first  afraid  to  try  it,  and  very 
reluctantly  experimented  with  two.    As  they  suc- 
ceeded well,  I  did  all  that  way  last  summer,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  them  this  in  the  same  way. — 
This  objection  against  my  favorite  glasses  is  thus 
entirely  removed,  and  there  remains  nothing  in  fa- 
vor of  tin,  but  the  first  cost.    I  use  many  different 
patterns  of  jars,  all  of  which  have  elastic  bands 
around  the  stoppers,  some  tightened  by  screwing, 
others  by  a  clasp.    All  this  is  soon  done,  and  the 
bottles  soon  opened  when  wanted,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage over  tin,  for  which  cement  has  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  which  takes  time  to  open — and  then  the 
superior  cleanliness  of  the  process  in  the  jars,  is,  I 
think,  much  in  their  favor  over  tin.— Mrs,  C.  E.M., 
in  Monthly  Gardener ,  '  . 
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THE  EASTEKN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND- 

From  Frencbtown,  at  the  head  of  Elk  river,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Delaware  City,  ou 
the  bay  of  that  name,  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flies, 
is  between  15  and  20  miles.  This  is  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  with  Penn- 
sylvania the  great  peninsula  formed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  This  peninsula  includes  within  its  lim- 
its nearly  the  whole  State  of  Delaware,  the  seven 
counties  of  Maryland,  called  the  Eastern  Shore,  and 
the  counties  of  Accomac  and  North  Hampton,  be- 
longing to  Virginia.  By  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  all  this  favored  re- 
gion more  than  five  miles  from  transportation,  by 
water  or  rail,  to  the  great  cities  of  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston.  With  a  climate 
tempered  by  the  surrounding  waters,  the  inexhausti- 
ble supplies  of  fertilizing  material  in  the  shape  of 
shells,  fish  and  sea  ore  furnished  by  these  same 
waters,  the  remarkable  facilities  furnished  by  three 
railroads  and  by  water  for  reaching  the  very  best 
markets,  all  show  the  inevitable  and  enviable  des- 
tiny of  this  peninsula  is,  to  become  at  no  distant 
day,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  seaboard.  Farming  jvill  give  way  to 
horticulture,  and  the  land  be  devoted  to  the  more 
profitable  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  of 
which  can  be  delivered  upon  the  market  by  the  safe, 
cheap  and  rapid  transportation  afforded  by  the 
steamboat  and  rail  car.  As  most  people  have  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  enormous  profits  of  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  we  will  give  some  of  the  re- 
sults arrived  at,  not  in  New  England,  the  West  or 
other  distant  points,  but  in  this  very  peninsula  of 
which  we  are  now  writing.  These  data  are  furnish- 
ed the  Cultivator  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Williams,  whose 
authority  no  one  will  dispute.  Of  apples,  he  tells 
lis  the  trees  will  come  into  bearing  two  years  earlier 
than  at  the  North,  and  that  for  early  summer  apples 
the  prices  are  almost  fabulous.  The  fruit  from  a 
seven  year  old  tree  has  been  sold  for  seven  dollars, 
and  thirty  dollars  has  been  the  yield  of  a  twelve 
year  old  tree.  Pear  trees  come  early  into  bearing  ; 
all  kinds  succeed  to  admiration  and  are  troubled 
with  no  disease,  worms,  or  leaf  blight  whatever. — 
An  orchard  of  four  hundred  dwarf  pear  trees,  only 
four  years  old,  averaged  last  fall  one  basket  per  tree 
and  from  one  tree  three  basket? .  All  were  sent  to 
New  York,  and  averaged  six  dollars  per  basket  or 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars  for  the  entire  acre. 

Peaches,  which  form  the  largest  orchard  product 
of  the  State  (Delaware),  are  exceedingly  profitable, 
whether  grown  on  small  or  large  farms.  Some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  production  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  last  year  the  entire  crop  sent  to 
market,  by  railroad  and  by  water,  reached  the 
figures  of  a  million  and  a  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  baskets  by  rail,  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  by  water. 

James  Fennemore,  of  New  Castle  County,  sold 
from  an  orchard  of  a  hundred  acres  (ten  thousand 
trees)  in  four  consecutive  years  eighty-seven  thous- 
and dollars  worth  of  peaches.  In  another  instance 
an  orchard  of  less  than  two  thousand  trees  yielded 
in  one  season  four  thousand  dollars  net  profit. 

Another  orchard,  near  Dover,  whioii  I  myself 
visited  in  crop  time,  yields  from  seventy  acres  a 
profit  of  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly — the  purchasers 
buying  the  crop  on  the  trees.  There  are  other  in- 
ptances  where  a  place  of  forty  acres  yieldg  two 


thousand  dollars  per  year  ;  one  of  three  and  a  half 
acres  yields  five  hundred  dollars  per  year;  one  of 
five  acres,  thirteen  hundred  dollars  ;  one  of  twenty 
acres  yielding  fruit  to  the  amount  of  forty-three 
hundred  dollars  annually;  and  one  of  five  acres, 
also,  where  the  income  from  the  peaches  is  greater 
than  from  the  remainder  of  the  entire  farm  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  At  Milford  between  eight 
and  nine  thousand  dollars  have  been  cleared  in  three 
seasons  from  twenty-five  hundred  trees. 

Strawberries  and  all  other  berries  promise  a  pro- 
lific and  profitable  crop.  Strawberries  shipped  in 
small  quan  dties  to  New  York  brought  from  a  dollar 
to  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  quart.  The 
price  gradually  declined  to  seventy-five,  fifty  and 
finally  forty  cents,  which  was  the  lowest  price  ob- 
tained. One  third  of  an  acre  near  Dover  netted  dix 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  Three  acres  netted 
two  thousand  dollars.  Four  acres  at  Smyrna 
brought  four  thousand  dollars,  the  purchaser  doing 
his  own  picking.  Pickers  can  pick  till  three  or  five 
o'clock  (afternoon),  put  their  fruit  on  an  express 
train,  and  it  is  on  the  stalls  of  the  New  York  mar- 
kets before  six  the  next  morning,  sweet,  fresh  and 
uninjured. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  for  a  series  of  years  to  come 
twenty-five  cents  per  quart  will  be  as  low  as  prices 
will  go.  With  good  cultivation  five  hundred  and 
a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  will  be  common  results 
for  Delaware. 

Cherries  are  exceedingly  early.  From  a  single 
Morello  eight  dollars  worth  have  been  taken.  No 
disease  has  yet  afflicted  this  tree  here. 

Apricots  and  plums  will  pay  to  raise,  and  to  hire 
a  man  to  do  nothing  else  but  pick  over  the  trees 
every  day  and  keep  them  free  from  disease  or  in- 
sects. James  Lord,  of  Camden,  in  1867,  had  a 
small  apricot  tree,  six  years  old,  that  bore  four 
bushels  of  fruit.  The  first  bushel  was  sent  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  of  New  York,  who  gave  him  a 
dollar  per  quart;  had  thaentire  fruit  been  carefully 
packed  and  marketed,  the  tree  would  have  jielded 
a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars.  Extraordinary 
results  are  accomplished  in  vfgetables.  One  grower 
told  the  writer  that  from  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
without  manure,  he  had  taken  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes. 

An  instance  of  the  superiority  of  the  climate  for 
horticulture,  a  crop  of  potatoes  and  of  cabbage  has 
been  taken  from  the  same  ground ,  between  the  frosts 
of  Spring  and  Autumn.  Sweet  potatoes  yield  three 
hundred  bushels  or  a  hundred  barrels  and  upwards 
per  acre.  Early  potatoes  bring  a  dollar  to  a  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  bushel;  and  there  are  many 
farmers  who  clear  every  year  the  value  of  the  land 
devoted  to  potatoes.  We  saw  one  farm,  of  two 
hundred  acres,  leased  W'ith  buildings,  on  the  half 
share  plan,  which  netted  the  tenant,  over  his  ex- 
penses for  his  own  portion,  the  good  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  produce  was  solely  grass, 
corn,  potatoes  and  wheat. 

'  Tomatoes  will  eventually  be  a  big  thing.  One 
grower  sold  in  Boston  the  crop  from  a  single  acre 
for  seven  hundred  dollars.  Another  sold  the  ei  op 
of  an  acre  to  a  canning  establishment  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars — receiving  but  twenty-five  cents  per 
basket.  Near  Camden,  a  man  cultivated  an  acre 
and  a  half,  on  half  shares,  sold  the  product  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  basket  and  handed  the  owner  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  or  an  hundred 
dollars  more  than  the  land  was  worth.  Such  re- 
BuUs  ^re  remarkable,  biit  are  not  safe  enough  to 
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form  estimates  upoa  for  large  culture.  Four  or  five 
hundred  bushels  can  be  considered  a  good  yield  per 
acre  The  first  shipments  realize,  perhaps,  five 
dollars  per  crate  ;  then  the  price  falls  steadily  to  a 
dollar  and  the  majority  over  fifty  cents. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
may  no  be  grown  in  Delaware,  and  successfully 
supply  New  York  two  weeks  earlier  than  they  now 
do.  Rhubarb  and  asparagus  will  pay  finely.  Cu- 
cumbers, beets,  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbages,  cauli- 
flosvers,  egg  plants,  onions — all  will  do  well. 

Now,  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  all  these 
results  should  not  be  attained  on  the  Eistern  shore 
of  Maryland,  quite  as  well  as  in  Delaware  :  the  two 
sections  are  devided  by  a  mere  imaginary  line,  and 
tbey  both  form  a  part  of  the  same  peninsula.  The 
Maryland  counties  are  penetrated  in  every  conceiva- 
ble direction  by  navigable  waters,  and  in  all  the 
wealth  of  the  waters  in  fish,  oysters,  terrapins,  and 
crabs,  they  have  decidedly  the  advantage  of  their 
neighbor,  Delaware. 

Though  chemical  analysis  has  proved  the  wheat 
of  Eastern  Maryland  to  be  the  best  ever  exhibited  on 
the  London  Corn  Exchange,  the  farmers  there  must 
eventually  become  horticulturists  in  view  of  the 
enormous  profits  to  be  derived  from  that  branch  of 
agriculture.  To  estimate  the  prospective  value  of 
their  lands  after  this  is  done,  is  beyond  our  arith- 
metic. In  England  the  fee  simple  of  land  is  valued 
at  twenty-five  years'  rent — that  is,  an  acre  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  twenty-five  times  its  yearly  rent  ; 
apply  this  rule  to  lands  producing  a  net  annual 
revenue  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre, 
and  surrounded  by  waters  abounding  in  all  the  lux- 
uries for  the  table,  and  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  value  to  which  the  Eastern  shore  lands  must 
attain.  For  safety  and  profit  we  can  conceive  of  no 
investment  of  money  to  compare  with  the  lands  of 
Eastern  Maryland. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  with  more  or 
less  pertinency  to  all  the  tide  water  country  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. —  Tarf^  Field  and  Farm. 


American  Pomological  Society- 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1869,  continuing  three  days.  The 
following  we  extract  from  the  annual  circular  : 

"The  present  session  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  au- 
spicious, in  point  of  numbers,  intelligence  and  importance 
which  the  Society  has  held.  From  all  parts  of  the  country, 
assurances  are  given  of  cordial  co-operation  and  aid.  The 
Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will 
also  take  place  at  the  same  time,  which  will  add  further  in- 
terest to  the  occasion. 

All  Horticultural,  Pomological,  Agricultural  and  other 
kindred  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  British  Pro- 
vinces are  invited  to  send  delegations,  as  large  as  they  may 
deem  expedient ;  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruits  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take  seats  in 
the  Convention. 

And  now  that  our  Southern  brethren,  after  a  painful  sepa- 
ration of  years,  are  again  united  with  us  in  full  fellowship 
and  communion,  we  invite  all  the  States  and  Territories  to 
be  present,  by  delegation,  that  the  amicable  and  social  rela- 
tions which  have  heretofore  existed  between  our  members 
throughout  the  Union  may  be  fostered  and  perpetuated,  and 
the  result  of  our  deliberations,  so  beneficial  to  the  country 
at  large,  be  generally  and  widely  diffused." 

The  officers  of  the  Society  can  be  addressed  as 

follows:  Marshall?.  "Wilder,  President,  Boston;  F. 

R.  Elliott,  Secretary,  Cleveland,  Ohio  5  Thowa,?  P. 

James,  Treasurer,  PhiUdelpbia, 


The  Cow  Pea  as  a  Fertilizer  for  Wheat, 

We  have  long  been  satisfied,  from  actual  experi- 
ment, that  the  common  cow  pea  of  the  Southern 
States,  when  properly  managed,  affords  the  best  and, 
at  the  same  time,*the  cheapest  medium  for  the  resto- 
ration of  our  exhausted  cotton  fields.  Its  effects 
have  been  as  lasting  and  as  marked  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soils  as  that  of  clover  upon  the  worn 
and  exhausted  lands  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

The  main  reason  why  the  cow  pea  has  not  been 
heretofore  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  previous  to  emancipation  our  plan- 
ters would  not  give  up  a  sufficient  portion  of  their 
lands  to  await  the  rather  slow  effects  of  this  most 
valuable  fertilizer.  Now,  however,  when  every 
planter  has  a  large  proportion  of  his  poor  lands  ly- 
ing idle,  there  is  no  excuse  why  the  pea  should  not 
be  set  in  every  field  not  absolutely  necessary  for  corn 
or  cotton. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  the  pea,  and  we  de- 
sire to  give  our  agricultural  friends  the  result  of  a 
careful  experiment  made  by  a  planter  in  Gwinnett 
county  to  encourage  them  to  make  similar  efforts.^ 
Our  Gwinnett  planter  had  a  piece  of  old  exhausted 
land,  twenty  acres  of  which  had  been  lying  in 
broom  sage  for  a  number  of  years.  This  he  broke 
deep  with  a  turn  plow  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
succeeding  fall  put  down  in  wheat.  The  crop,  care- 
fully measured,  was  a  little  less  than  four  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  was  cut  he  sowed  peas  at 
the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber the  peas  were  turned  under  with  a  deep  furrow, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  wheat  was  sown  and  care- 
fully harrowed  in  upon  the  pea  sod.  The  yield  from 
the  crop  was  nine  bushels  to  the  acre,  a  little  more 
than  double  the  first  year's  crop. 

The  field  was  again  sown  in  peas  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  was  harvested  and  turned  under  as  before  in 
the  fall,  and  wheat  sown  upon  the  soil.  The  yield 
this  year  was^  seventeen  and  a  half  bushels. 

The  fourth  year,  with  the  same  treatment,  he  made 
twenty-seven  bushels,  and  this  (the  fifth  year)  the 
crop  bids  fair  to  make  forty  bushels.  Nothing  has 
been  applied  to  the  land  as  a  fertilizer  except  the 
pea,  and  we  find  that  in  five  years,  with  the  cow 
pea  alone,  the  production  has  been  increased  ten- 
fold. This  actual  experiment  speaks  more  for  the 
pea  than  any  argument  which  we  could  make. 

We  trust  some  of  our  planting  friends  will  be  in- 
duced to  try  the  pea  on  the  next  crop  of  wheat  and 
let  us  know  the  result  of  their  experiment.— JIm^ms- 
ia  Chronicle  and  Sentinel. 


Farmers  are  like  fowls,  neither  can  get  full  crops 
without  industry, 
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From  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

THE  VINE  IN  EUROPE. 

Observations  by  an  American  Vine-Grower. 

Practical  U>etaiJs  for  Practical  Men. 
Vine  Growing  and  Wine  Making  in  Switzerland. 

BY  CLARK  BELL. 

FIRST  ARTICLE. 

In  making  a  tour  through  some  portions  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  year  1868,  the  subject  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  its  treatment,  both  in  vineyards  and 
its  products  in  vine-making,  was  to  the  writer  one 
of  great  interest. 

For  several  years  he  had  at  home  given  this  sub- 
ject much  thought  and  attention,  and  had  planted 
vineyards  of  most  of  the  prominent  American  vari- 
eties, and  cared  for  them  until  they  had  come  into 
fruit,  while  he  was  familiar  with  the  efforts  made  in 
various  sections  of  this  country  to  produce  still 
wines,  and  those  of  Mr.  Longworth,  and  of  the 
Messrs.  Anderson  who  succeeds  him,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  the  more  recent  and  highly  successful  ef- 
forts made  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  by  "The 
Urbana  Wine  Company,  "  to  make  champagne  on 
the  French  method,  and  had  witnessed  at  the  latter 
place  the  details  of  this  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  skilful  of  Frenchmen,  experienced  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work  by  long  service  in  some  of  the 
most  prominent  cellars  of  France,  from  which  coun- 
try they  had  been  imported  by  the  promoters  of 
that  country. 

These  considerations  gave  the  writer  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  the  question  abroad,  and  in 
travelling  through  Southern  Europe  he  observed  in 
the  different  countries  the  peculiarities  of  each  in 
their  treatment  and  culture  of  the  vine  and  their 
methods  of  handling  the  grapes  in  wine-making, 
and  proposes  to  give  such  general  views  and  rem- 
iniscences as  a  hasty  look  taken  by  the  traveller 
would  furnish  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Ty- 
rol, Austria,  Prussia,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  and 
France,  with  such  information  and  facts  as  came 
into  his  possession,  and  under  his  notice  ;  and  to 
commence  the  series  by  the  present  article  upon  the 
grape. 

IX  SWITZERLAND. 

The  hillsides  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Neufcbatel,  in 
Switzerland,  are  covered  with  the  vine. 

The  plants  are  quite  small,  and  are  set  very  close 
together,  as  near  as  three  or  four  feet,  and  more  fre- 
quently the  former  than  the  latter  distance.  The 
vineyards  are  usually  walled,  and  the  terraces  are 
always  faced  with  stone,  laid  up  in  a  good  strong 
walTwith  lime  and  sand.  The  soil  seemed  thin  and 
quite  poor.  The  plants  are  trained  to  light  sticks, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  the  vines  never  seem  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  in  height. 

On  Lake  Geneva  the  vineyards  present  the  same 
appearance,  and  if  the  main  cane  is  one  or  even  two 
jncheg  in  thickness  it  is  n^y^r  fpei^  mQxq  \\nM  fVlK 


feet  high,  and  is  cut  back  constantly  to  that,  and 
becomes  a  sort  of  tree  or  pole  standing  almost  alone, 
which  this  slight  stake  merely  steadies  rather  than 
supports. 

These  stone  walls,  facing  terraces  and  dividing 
vineyards,  are  quite  common  on  all  the  Swiss  lakes 
and  throughout  Switzerland  generally,  but  are  not 
universal.  In  many  of  the  vineyards  these  walls  are 
laid  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  to  the  height 
sometimes  of  seven  or  eight  feet  on  a  partition  wall, 
and  of  durable  masonry. 

In  the  higher  altitudes  among  the  mountains,  as 
at  Sion  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  below,  the  vine 
is  cultivated  in  the  same  way,  and  I  here  inspected 
the  vineyards  and  cellars  more  closely. 

I  saw  vines  at  Sion  over  one  hundred  years  of  age, 
in  good  bearing,  that  were  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  four  feet  high,  cut  back  to  a 
single  stalk  without  laterals,  and  were  simply  a 
limbless  trunk  or  tree  of  that  size,  which  nearly 
stood  alone.  The  crop  per  vine  is  light,  but  per 
acre  is  quite  heavy,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
vines.  These  old  vines  never  crowded  each  other  as 
ours  would  have  done.  They  are  very  small  feeders 
and  light  growers.  The  fruit  hangs  low  down  and 
close  to  the  main  stem.  I  could  only  judge  of  the 
quality  of  this  fruit  by  the  wine,  as  I  was  not  in 
these  vineyards  in  the  vintage,  and  by  this  test 
should  not  consider  the  fruit  good.  The  Swiss 
wines  are  inferior  to  the  French  wines  and  are  made 
on  the  German  method,  which  is  far  behind  the 
French  system.  As  a  rule  each  proprietor  keeps 
his  own  wine  cellar  and  the  machinery  for  wine 
making. 

The  cellar  I  visited  at  Sion  was  much  better  than 
the  average  of  Swiss  wine  cellars,  but  I  should  des- 
pair of  ever  making  good  wine  in  it.  It  had  not 
sufficient  depth  for  uniformity  of  temperature,  and 
generally  there  was  not  that  cleanliness  and  sweet- 
ness essential  and  indispensable  to  success,  and  the 
wine  showed  all  these  faults  in  its  flavor.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Monsieur  Antoine  de  Riedmatten, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Sion,  and  who 
is  himself  a  vineyard  proprietor  and  a  gentleman  of 
culture,  I  had  access  to  the  vineyards  and  cellars  at 
the  latter  place,  and  obtained  much  information  and 
detail  about  vineyards  and  wine  making.  It  is 
usual  among  the  Swiss  to  put  their  wines  in  smaller 
casks  than  in  Germany.  When  the  wine  is  one 
year  old  the  Swiss  bore  a  hole  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up  to  the  head  of  the  cask  and  drink  the  wine  down 
to  this  hole,  and  then  renew  the  cask  each  year,  so 
that  the  same  cask  is  never  emptied,  and  thus  re- 
newed, may  have  been  in  a  family  for  generations. 

The  vine  throughout  Switzerland  is  planted  in 
the  strangest  places  ;  on  high  in  the  mountains  ;  in 
nooks  in  the  valleys  ;  on  a  ledge  at  the  base  of  a 
precipice  barely  wide  enough  for  a  chamois  to  tread, 
and  there  trained  to  the  face  of  the  perpendicular 
rock  which  warmed  by  the  sun  in  summer,  hastens 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Frequently  you  will  see  little  patches  of  vineyard, 
one,  two  or  three  terraces  wide  and  a  dozen  vines 
long  on  the  face  of  a  mountain,  on  the  only  spot  of 
arable  land  on  its  side,  with  a  narrow  patch,  lead- 
ing by  a  tortuous  and  zigzag  course  to  the  vines, 
every  other  part  of  the  face  of  the  mountain  being 
perhaps  barren  rock  or  precipice  or  ravine. 

There  is  no  piece  of  land  so  small  but  that  a  pro- 
prietor will  face  it  with  a  stone  wall  laid  in  lime  and 
S^nd,  ftnd  perhaps  eight  to  t^ely^  feet  higl?,  if  by 
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this  means  he  can  produce  a  terrace  permanent 
enough  for  the  life  of  a  vine. 

THE  SWISS  WINES. 

Switzerland  can  never  be  a  large  exporter  of  wine, 
as  she  barely  supplies  enough  for  her  own  consump- 
tion, and  the  wine  is  as  generally  on  the  tables  of 
all  classes  here  as  in  every  continental  country. 

While  some  white  wines  are  produced,  the  major 
part  of  the  Swiss  wines  are  red. 

The  best  white  wines  are  probably  those  made  in 
the  canton  named  "  Grison,"  and  this  is  made  from 
a  dark  red  grape. 

A  fine  and  luscious  white  wine  is  also  produced 
in  the  "Valais." 

In  one  district  in  Switzerland,  "  the  Valteline," 
a  superior  and  generous  red  wine  is  made.  The 
grape  is  suffered  to  remain  on  the  vines  until,  in  some 
seasons,  early  November. 

It  is  then  picked  stem  by  stem  and  hung  up  by 
the  stems  tov  two  or  three  months  in  the  large  out- 
building to  dry.  When  ready  for  the  wine-press, 
every  decayed  berry  is  removed,  and  every  cluster 
carefully  examined. 

The  must  for  fermentation  is  placed  in  an  open 
vessel,  and  the  surface  skimmed  every  morning  and 
evening  for  about  twelve  days.  W^hen  the  fermen- 
tation ceases,  it  is  set  by  in  a  close  vessel  for  one 
year  before  it  is  tasted.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
wine,  very  strong,  with  considerable  body,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  will  keep  well  for  a  century. 

Wine-making  in  Switzerland,  although  in  no 
sense  equal  to  the  business  in  Germany,  in  every  re- 
spect should  be  classified  with  Germany  as  to  its 
methods  and  products — as  it  more  resembles  the  lat- 
ter country  in  the  character  and  culture  of  its  vine- 
yards as  well  as  in  the  handling  and  treatment  of 
of  its  vines. 

In  speaking  of  Switzerland  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  that  part  of  it  lying  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Alps,  leaving  the  Italian  side  to  be  classified  with 
Italy,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

Fermented  Manure. — When  the  fermentation  of 
manure  has  been  properly  managed,  and  all  the 
requisite  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  dissipation 
of  its  ammoniacal  salts,  there  is  this  great  advantage 
attending  it,  that  besides  attaining  immediate  ac- 
tion a  manure  is  produced  of  greater  value  but  of 
smaller  bulk  and  less  weight.  A  manure  heap 
sometimes  looses  half  its  bulk  and  one-third  of  its 
weight  by  fermentation,  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
casions an  important  saving  in  carriage. — Dixie 
Farmer. 

Setting  Out  Cabbage. — A  good  manure  for  cab- 
bage plants  is  made  by  filling  an  ash  hopper  with 
equal  parts  of  hen  manure  and  cow  manure,  and 
pouring  water  over  it.  Then  mix  the  leached'  water 
with  muck,  making  it  the  consistency  of  thick  paste, 
and  put  it  into  the  holes  prepared  for  the  plants. — 
Plant  your  cabbage  plants  in  this  substance,  and 
they  will  grow  from  the  start,  and  not  wither.— 
Beets  and  celery  can  be  set  out  in  the  same  way. 
The  tops  of  beet  and  celery  plants  should  be  gbort- 
ent!(J  otie'balf  at  plariiing.— Z>«?'^^'^  Farrii  Jourml, 


"IT  IS  ALL  IN  KNOWING  HOW," 

Is  the  reply  often  made  by  a  Yankee  when  asked 
to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  attaining  some 
pleasing  or  startling  result.  It  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  wonderment  to  "inland"  farmers  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  how  it  was  possible  for 
their  brethren  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  city  and  Philadelphia  to  obtain  for  their  but- 
ter from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound  more  than 
they  could  get  for  theirs.  They  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied in  their  own  minds  that  they  can  make  just  as 
good  butter,  (and  many  of  them  do,)  and  can  see 
no  reason  for  the  difference  in  price.  As  has  been 
previously  proven  to  the  readers  of  the  Utica  Herald, 
by  our  description  of  the  manner  in  which  Orange 
county  farmers  ship  their  "pails,"  and  as  will  be 
equally  evident  from  the  following  description  of 
how  Pennsylvania  farmers  manage  to  sell  their 
"golden  balls,"   "It  is  all  in  knowing  how." 

Under  the  head  of  "How  to  Market  Butter,"  the 
Boston  Cultivator  tells  its  readers  how  the  best  far- 
mers near  Philadelphia  get  their  high  prices  r 

First,  they  always  make  a  first-class  article,  so 
their  customers,  sure  of  getting  the  best  there  is, 
will  not  desert  them  on  account  of  a  rise  in  the 
price.  Second,  they  bring  in  their  butter  in  a  showy 
and  attractive  condition.  No  pot  of  delf  ware,  no 
tub  or  pail  of  oak  or  hemlock,  no  vulgar  firkin  is 
used  to  entomb  those  noble  balls,  golden-hued  with 
the  aroma  of  white  clover  and  Poapratense  linger- 
ing in  the  firm  graiir.  A  large  tin  vessel,  designed 
expressly  for  the  business,  has  chambers  at  each  end, 
into  which  ice  is  put.  Thin  wooden  shelves,  about 
three  inches  apart,  rest  on  a  little  projections  from 
the  sides.  A  layer  of  balls  is  placed  on  the  bottom 
and  covered  with  its  shelf,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  or 
mar  the  handsome  print  of  a  sheaf  of  grain,  which 
stands  out  on  the  top  of  each  ball ;  on  the  shelf  an- 
other layer  of  points,  and  so  on  till  the  vessel  is 
full,  then  containing  forty  or  fifty  pound  prints. — 
The  tin,  with  ice  in  each  end,  is  then  set  in  a  wood- 
en tub  which  has  been  cooled  with  ice  or  spring 
water.  Over  this  is  drawn  a  cover  of  padded  carpet- 
ing, with  oil  cloth  on  top.  Thus  hot  air  and  dust 
are  wholly  excluded,  and  the  feutter  rides  to  the 
city  and  opens  in  the  market  house  in  as  fine  con- 
dition as  when  packed  in  the  spring-house.  In  just 
this  way,  with  this  degree  of  care  and  skill,  is  the 
best  Philadelphia  butter  made,  marketed.  No  won- 
der the  Philadelphians  would  rather  pay  seventy- 
five  cents  than  go  back  from  such  manna  to  the 
leeks  and  onions  of  the  common  firkin. 


It  is  stated  that  there  are  alreadj  t^jr?e  thou^RQ^ 
st^fini  plows     work     England,  ' 
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KEMEDY  FOR  THE  PEACH  WORM. 

There  is  a  handy  means  for  the  destruction  of  this 
heretofore  fatal  enemy  to  the  peach  tree,  which  is 
practical  here — which  has  proved  certain,  beyond 
perad venture.  It  is  simple  of  easy  application,  and 
expeditious.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  boiling  water 
applied  to  the  collar  of  the  tree,  in  quantities  vary- 
ing according  to  the  age  of  the  tree— in  small  trees, 
say  one  inch  in  diameter,  half  a  pint  is  sufficient, 
and  a  pint  is  enough  for  larger  ones.  Remove  the 
earth  from  around  the  tree  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
and  just  pour  the  water  boiling  hot  on  the  exposed 
roots,  and  it  will  kill  every  egg  as  well  as  worm, 
with  positive  certainty.  It  has  been  tried  here  time 
and  again,  upon  trees  that  have  been  more  than 
half  killed,  and  a  perfect  restoration  has  been  the 
result  in  every  case.  No  danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  effects  of  the  hot  water  upon  the  trees, 
unless  a  large  quantity  is  applied  to  a  very  small 
tree.  When  a  large  number  of  trees  have  to  be  op- 
erated upon,  a  fire  should  be  made  in  the  orchard 
for  heating  the  water,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  boil- 
hot.  Considering  the  importance  of  this  remedy 
to  peach  growers  who  may  not  have  heard  of  it,  I 
deem  it  but  common  justice  to  give  it  circulation 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper.  Its  certainty 
as  a  remedy  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon. — Isaac 
G.  Mask,  in  Country  Gent. 

[The  above  remedy  we  have  Icyag  known,  and  al- 
though it  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, we  have  never  heard  of  injury  resulting 
from  the  scalding  process.  It  would  seem  more  dan- 
gerous than  it  is.  Tracing  the  intruder  up,  with  a 
small  wire,  which  penetrates  into  his  fastnesses,  is 
also  a  simple  and  an  easy  remedy. — Ud.  Practical 
Farmer. 

Remedy  For  Black  Knot.— R.  Blanchard,  Lyn- 
donville,  cures  the  black  knot  on  plum  trees  in  this 
way  : — Take  a  paint  brush,  dip  it  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, and  thoroughly  saturate  the  knot,  being 
careful  not  to  touch  the  tree  except  in  the  diseased 
part.  It  stops  the  knot,  and  the  tree  puts  out 
healthy  branches  below  it.  I  am  careful  to  burn  all 
branches  removed  in  pruning.  As  the  summer  is 
the  time  the  mischief  is  done,  every  fresh  excrescence 
should  be  pared  off,  the  turpentine  applied  audit 
will  harden  in  a  week. 

To  Destroy  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. — It  is  said 
that  eitbeir  common  alcohol,  or  methylic  alcohol, 
(pjroxilic  spirit),  as  a  wash  will  effectually  destroy 
the  wooly  aphis  and  other  insects  on  fruit  trees 
more  effectually  than  most  remedies  used  for  the 
game  purpose. 


The  Influence  of  Sun  Heat  on  Fruit. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  made  than  that 
of  supposing  that  fruit  produced  in  the  shade  has 
the  best  flavor  ;  it  is  a  false  notion,  the  mere  chimera 
of  half  a  century  ago.  The  Black  Hamburg  Grape 
is,  to  some  extent,  an  exception  ;  for  its  bprries  will 
not  color  if  the  branches  are  deprived  of  too  many 
of  their  leaves,  so  as  to  l^t  the  sun  in  amongst  the 
bunches  too  freely  ;  whereas,  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria will  not  attain  its  rich  amber  color  if  so  much 
overcrowded  with  leaves  as  to  keep  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  penetrating  freely  amongst  the  bunches. — 
A  pine  apple  produced  in  the  winter  has  not  the  fla- 
vor of  One  ripened  in  the  summer  months  of  the 
year,  when  the  sun  is  powerful.  Again,  under  the 
old  method  of  planting  strawberries  in  beds  four 
feet  wide,  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  compared,  either  in 
size  or  flavor,  with  that  of  those  planted  out  in  sin- 
gle rows.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
sun  upon  the  fruit.  The  fruit  shaded  by  leaves  will 
always  be  more  or  less  insipid  and  worthless,  as 
compared  with  that  on  which  the  sun  has  had  full 
play.  It  is  the  sun  that  puts  flavor  into  our  fruits. 
— Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Plowing  Orchards. — The  following  experiment 
by  Mr.  H.  Dayton,  of  Alden,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  is 
better  than  a  column  of  theorizing.  His  orchard  of 
two  acres  and  a  half,  which  had  produced  very  lit- 
tle fruit  for  a  number  of  years,  and  most  of  that 
wormy,  was  carefully  ploughed  less  than  two  in- 
ches deep  late  last  fall,  and  harrowed  and  cultiva- 
ted two  or  three  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent season.  The  result  is,  he  picked,  last  fall,  over 
four  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  fine,  smooth  ap- 
ples, bringing  in  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
The  soil  was  a  sandy  gravel,  and  had  been  in  grass 
about  ten  years. 

Peach  Worm.^A  writer  says:  The  only  effectual 
remedy  is  to  dig  out  the  worm.  If  this  is  done  three 
or  four  times  during  the  summer,  the  worm  will  be 
subdued,  and  no  evil  will  result  to  the  trees.  After 
they  are  all  out,  a  mound  of  earth  thrown  up 
around  the  tree,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent 
the  laying  of  the  eggs  in  the  bark.  The  insect  likes 
to  get  at  the  soft  bark,  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  when  this  is  covered,  either  with 
leached  ashes  or  earth,  it  will  usually  seek  some 
other  field  of  operation.  But  constant  examination 
is  necessary  to  safety. 

The  Currant  Worm. — Watch  daily  and  carefully 
for  the  first  appearance  of  this  destructive  insect, 
and  at  once  use  powdered  hellebore. 

Paint  all  tools  exposed  to  the  weather 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  TUEKEYS. 

At  present  prices  poultry  raising  is  a  very  pleasant 
as  well  as  remunerative  employment,  and,  besides, 
is  much  more  agreeable  and  less  laborious  than  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese.  We  know  of  a  lady 
who  in  one  year,  made  over  $100 — with  her  poultry 
and  dried  fruit,  and  this  too  without  materially  in- 
terfering with  her  ordinary  housework. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  insure  success,  in  rais- 
ing turkeys,  is  to  select  a  good  kind.    Keep  them 
well — make  pets  of  them  if  you  like.    Mine  eat  from 
my  hand  and  answer  to  ray  call.    A  few  days  be- 
fore they  begin  to  lay,  place  them  in  a  temporary 
enclosure  till  they  have  made  their  nests,  then  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  of  their  straying.    Next,  take  j 
good  care  of  the  eggs.    One  year  I  set  thirty  eggs  j 
and  raised  but  one  turkey.    The  next  year  I  took  j 
care  of  the  eggs  and  out  ot  forty,  thirty-nine  hatched  j 
and  all  lived  but  one.    The  eggs  should  be  handled 
very  carefully,  placed  between  layers  of  cotton  or 
flannel,  in  a  cool  place  of  uniform  temperature  and 
turned  over  at  least  every  other  day.    If  hens  are 
required  to  hatch  them  place  a  few  hens'  eggs  under 
the  hen  after  she  has  set  a  week  ;  then  they  will  not 
disown  the  young  turkeys  as  they  sometimes  will 
when  they  are  about  as  large  as  quails. 

Feed  the  young  turkeys  with  bread  and  milk  a 
few  days,  then  with  curd  made  from  loppered  milk 
or  butter  milk — into  which  stir  a  little  canaille,  or 
corn  meal  while  it  is  hot. — A  Farmer's  Wife,  in  The 
Household. 


The  Gapes  — What  is  commonly  called  gapes,  is 
no  disease  in  the  correct  term  of  language.  It  rav- 
ages in  spring  and  hot  summer,  among  young 
chickens  only.  It  is  simply  the  effect  of  little  red 
and  hair-like  worms,  one  minute  long,  which  find 
their  way  from  outside,  through  the  nostrils,  into 
the  windpipe,  either  as  perfect  worms,  or  from  the 
eggs  deposited  in  the  nostrils.  In  examining  foul 
water,  we  find  worms  exactly  of  the  same  size  and 
appearance,  and  until  otherwise  shown,  we  may 
safely  take  it  for  the  same  insect;  hence,  when 
young  chickens  have  no  access  to  foul  water  and 
filthy  barn-yards,  they  will  rarely  suffer  from  gapes. 
Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  by  extracting  the  worms 
out  of  the  chicken's  windpipe,  with  a  horse  hair, 
that  the  chicken  gets  immediately  well  again,  and 
that  no  kind  of  chicken  powder  and  chicken  quackery 
can  cure  the  gapes.  The  worms  must  be  extracted 
from  the  windpipe  to  effect  a  cure. —  Cor.  Practical 
Farmer. 

Keep  the  trunks  and  leaves  of  fruit  trees  clean. 


ERRATA. — In  the  April  number  of  "Maryland 
Farmer,"  in  article  headed  "The  Farmer  vs.  The 
Professions,"  page  107,  in  line  36,  p.  108,  instead 
odove  read  lore — also  line  1,  2d  column,  p.  108,  af- 
ter have  insert  7W.  Compositor  and  proof-reader 
are  both  to  blame. 

fl^The  suggestions  of  "D.  L."  will  be  attended 
to  in  cur  next — it  was  accidentally  overlooked  un- 
til we  were  "going  to  press." 

Harder's  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power,  Thresher  and 
Cleaner.— Wm.  Musser,  Germantown,  Montgomery  county, 
Md.,  writes,  Feb.  16th,  1859,  about  the  Two  Horse  Power, 
Thresher  and  Cleaner  manufactured  by  R.  &  M.  Harder, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  as  follows:  "The  Machine  is  all  it  is 
represented  to  be.  We  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  we 
have  tried  or  seen.  For  the  last  2^  years,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  hiring  machines,  therefore  have  had  a  variety. 
We  threshed  at  the  rate  of  from  400  to  450  bushels  of  oats  a 
day." 

Twentieth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Ohio  State  Boabd 
OP  Agbicultubk. — We  have  received  a  List  of  Premiums 
and  Regulations  of  the  20th  Fair  of  this  Board,  which  is  i« 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  commencing  J3ih  Stptem- 
ber,  continuing  live  days.  Competition  is  open  to  all  the 
States.  Premiums  olfered  are  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 
Those  interested  can  address  John  H.  Klippart,  Secretary, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Gbeat  Exposition  of  Textile  Fabbics.— An  Exposi 
tion  of  Textile  Fabrics,  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Onio, 
on  August  3d  to  7th,  1869,  under  the  auspices  ol  the  Wooleu 
Manuiacturfers'  Association  of  the  Northwest.  The  invitci- 
tion  is  extended  alike  to  manufacturers  of  cotton,  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  and  also  growers  of  wool  and  cotton. 
Address  James  M.  Clark,  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Good  Health— .4  Journal  of  Physical  and  Mental  Cul- 
ture. We  have  received  the  second  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine, devoted  to  all  subjects  of  a  Hygienic  and  Sanatory 
nature.  It  is  a  really  valuable  journal,  full  of  interesting 
and  useful  information,  written  by  men  of  high  standing 
in  the  medical  and  other  professions.  There  is  no  other 
magazine  of  its  class  in  the  country.  We  recommend  it  as 
well  worth  $2  per  year.  Published  by  Alexander  Moore, 
Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


THE  GALAXY— An  Illustrated  Magazine.— The  July 
number  of  this  excellent  monthly  is  received,  and  ranks 
among  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Sheldon  &  Co  , 
500  Broadway,  New  York— terms  $4  per  annum. 

CHARACTER.— Shakespeare. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  atford, 
Is — spotless  Reputation ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painteu  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times- barr'u-up  chest 
Is— a  bold  Spirit  in  a  Loyal  breast 


MORJXm  G.—Beattie. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  Morn  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side  ; 
The  lowing  Herd  ;  the  sheepsiold's  simple  Bell ; 

The  Pipe  of  early  Shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley  ;  ecUoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  Horn  along  tUe  cliUs  above  ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  Ocean  tide  ; 
The  hum  of  Bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  Love, 
And  the  full  Choir  that  wakes  the  universal  Grove. 
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LOVE  LIGHTENS  LABOR. 

A  good  wife  rose  from  her  bed  one  morn, 

And  thought  with  a  nervous  dread 
Of  the  piles  of  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  more 

Than  a  dozen  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There  are  meals  to  be  got  for  the  men  in  the  field, 

And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and  churned, 

And  all  to  be  done  that  day. 

It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  all  the  wood 

Was  wet  as  it  could  be  : 
And  there  was  pudding  and  pies  to  bake, 

Besides  a  loaf  of  cake  for  tea. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said — 
"  If  maidens  but  knew  what  good  wives  know 

They  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  wed." 

"  Jennie,  what  do  you  think  I  told  Ben  Brown  ?" 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well; 
And  a  flash  crept  up  his  bronzed  bruw, 

And  his  eye  half  bashfully  fell, 
"  It  was  this,"  he  said,  and  coming  near, 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down, 
Kissed  her  cheek — "  'twas  this,  that  you  were  the  best 

And  the  dearest  wife  in  town  /" 

The  farmer  went  back  to  the  field,  and  the  wife, 

In  a  smiling  and  absent  way, 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  sougs 

She'd  not  sung  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the  clothes 

vv  ere  white  as  the  foam  in  the  sea ; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  was  sweet, 

And  golden  as  it  could  be.  , 

"  Just  think,"  the  children  all  called  in  a  breath, 

"  Tom  Wood  has  run  off  to  sea! 
He  would'nt,  I  know,  if  he  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we." 
The  night  came  down,  and  the  good  wife  smiled 

To  herself,  as  she  softly  said : 
"  'Tis  sweet  to  labor  for  those  we  love, 

'Tis  not  strange  that  maids  will  wed!" 


KIND  WORDS  AT  HOME. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  connected  with  human  na- 
ture, that  familiarity  with  those  who  are  tenderly  beloved, 
should  beget  indifference  to  their  happiness,  or  at  least  a 
want  of  carefulness  in  regard  to  the  thousand  nameless  little 
things,  which  make  up  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  But  so 
it  often  is.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  those  who  are 
all  affability  and  gentleness  and  kindness  to  ordinary  friends 
or  comparative  strangers,  reserved  or  moody,  or  even  harsh 
and  severe  toward  those  to  whom  they  are  most  nearly  re- 
lated, or  with  whom  they  are  most  intimately  associated  in 
the  every-day  affairs  of  life.  There  is  many  a  father ;  there 
is  many  a  brother :  and — alas!  that  I  should  write  it — there 
is  many  a  husband,  morose  and  even  severe  in  intercourse 
with  those  who  are  "  his  own,"  when  none  but  words  of  love 
and  gentleness  should  fall  from  his  lips.  It  is  sad  to  think 
how  many  a  heart  has  been  made  to  ache  by  a  cold,  and  to 
bleed  by  an  unkind  word,  when  it  might  just  as  easily  have 
been  made  happy  by  an  expression  of  love.  It  is  not  the 
want  of  love  of  which  I  speak,  but  the  want  of  its  expression 
in  words  and  acts. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  while  this  is  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  human  nature,  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  fallen  state, 
and  of  its  having  fallen  very  low.  There  is  something  inhu- 
man, absolutely  fiendish,  in  such  a  temper,  when  we  come 
to  analyze  it.  .  Even  the  brutes  express  their  fondness  first 
of  all  to  their  own  kin. 


But  what  is  strangest  of  all  is,  that  in  so  many  instances 
even  the  gentle,  lovely  and  loving  religion  of  Jesus  fails  to 
sweeten  the  temper  and  soften  the  manners  of  those  who 
have  professedly  embraced  its  principles,  and  who  are  ex- 
pected to  exemplify  in  their  lives  what  they  have  professed. 
It  is  a  shame,  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  some  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  morose  Christian, — one  who  is  unkind  or  severe  to  those 
who  are  bound  to  him  by  sacred  ties.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  love  and  meekness,  to  treat 
with  untender  severity,  or  even  with  coldness,  those  whose 
hearts  are  placed  in  our  own  hands  as  it  were.  But  let  my 
readers  answer  whether  there  are  not  fathers  and  husbands 
and  brothers  who  do  this  every  day,  and  who  yet  call  them- 
selves Christians. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  genuine  religion  is  to  awaken  in 
the  heart  the  desire  and  to  impart  the  principle  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others;  and  this  not  merely  of  those  in 
another  hemisphere,  but  of  the  dear  and  loving  friends  by 
whom  we  are  immediately  surrounded  in  life.  The  man  out 
of  whom  Jesus  cast  the  legion  of  devils,  besought  him  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  go  with  him,  perhaps  upon  a 
foreign  mission,  but  Jesus  said  to  him,  "go  home  thy 
friends  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done 
for  thee  and  hath  had  compassion  on  thee."  To  the  old  pro- 
verb that  "Charity  begins  at  home,"  it  is  an  old  answer  that 
when  it  does,  or  when  the  plea  is  made,  charity  is  very  apt 
to  end  there;  but  home — the  bosom  of  one's  kindred  and 
fi'iends,  is  beyond  all  question  the  place  where  charity,  true 
love,  ought  to  display  itself  first,  and  where  its  brightest 
light  should  shine.  It  would  be  a  poor  commendation  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  if  it  had  no  power  to  soften  a  disposition 
that  was  naturally  harsh,  or  if  it  did  not  make  an  amiable 
one  still  more  lovely,  especially  toward  those  who  are  most 
immediately  under  its  influence. 

Religion  never  was  designed  to  reach  through  its  subjects 
those  most  remote  by  passing  by  those  who  are  near  at  hand. 
It  should  show  itself  not  only  in  efforts  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  friends,  but  by  kind  words  and  kind 
acts.  There  is  a  magic  power  even  in  a  gentle  tone  of  voice 
which  may  lilt  a  mighty  load  from  some  heart  that  is  suffer- 
ing :  there  is  a  mighty  power  in  words  of  severity  and  even 
of  coldness,  to  pierce  the  same  heart  with  anguish. 

Bright  and  blessed  is  the  example  of  Jesus  in  this  respect. 
He  went  about  doing  good.  His  acts  were  acts  of  kindness. 
His  words  were  words  of  gentleness  and  love.  There  was 
nothing  repulsive  in  his  bearing  toward  others,  but  all  was 
mild  and  attractive.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in 
him.  Let  his  example  be  the  pattern  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  So  will  you  honor  him,  and  commend  to  others  the  re- 
ligion which  he  came  to  teach  and  to  apply  to  the  hearts  of 
men. 


MARRIAGE."  JV/oore. 

Something,  light  as  air— a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken — 
Oh  !  Love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken. 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin  ; 
And  Eyes  (orget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  Courtship's  smiling  day  ; 
And  Voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said  ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 
The  sweetness  of  Love  are  gone, 
And  Hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds, — or  like  the  stream. 
That  smiling  left  the  Mountain's  brow, 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever. 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below, 

Breaks  into  Floods,  that  part  for  ever. 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Cabbage— And  the  whole  tribe  of  greens  belonging  to  it, 
are  usually  cooked  with  pork  or  bacon,  but  it  is  much  more 
delicate  dressed  with  butter.  Whatever  way  this  vegetable 
is  used,  it  should  be  picked  and  washed  with  great  care, 
boiled  until  stalk  and  all  is  entirely  soft,  and  drained  to  a 
nicety.  If  taken  up  in  a  colander,  and  fresh  water  poured 
over  it  until  cold,  and  returned  to  the  pot  to  finish  boiling,  it 
is  less  strong  in  odor  and  taste.  The  inner  leaves  of  a  cab- 
bage are  sometimes  cut  out  and  their  place  filled  with  stuff- 
ing, like  a  fowl;  only  minced  tongue,  ham,  and  chopped 
yolks  of  eggs  are  mixed  freely  with  the  bread  crumbs  and 
herbs. 

Fried  Cabbage. — Take  cabbage  not  quite  done  by  boiling, 
shear  them  up  tolerably  fine,  and  fry  with  butter  or  lard  or 
dripping  from  very  nice  pickled  pork. 

Slaw. — Cut  up  the  cabbage  very  fine.  For  cold  slaw  pour 
over  vinegar  flavored  with  mustard,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  cut  over  it  when  dished  up  some  hard  boiled  eggs.  For 
hot  slaw,  put  the  cabbage  into  a  pan  after  it  is  sliced  up. — 
For  two  quarts  of  cut  cabbage,  beat  up  six  eggs  very  light,  a 
a  tea-cup  of  melted  butter  with  two  tablespoons  of  rich  cream 
mixed  in  it.  Add  to  this  two  teaspoons  of  mustard,  one  of 
salt  and  one  of  brown  sugar.  Set  the  pan  of  cabbage  in  a 
pot  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  the  dressing  into  it  until  the 
egg  is  cooked  and  the  cabbage  scalding  hot.  As  nice  as 
chicken  salad  if  well  made.  Lettuce  is  nice  thus  dressed,  but 
cold.    Some  minced  celery  improves  its  flavor. 

Egg  Plants. — Slice  and  sprinkle  with  salt  for  an  hour  be- 
fore cooking.  Then  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  or 
in  a  nice  batter,  and  fry  brown. 

Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  are  sliced,  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  with  vinegar  poured  over  them,  served  cold. 
If  you  slice  onions  among  them,  have  two  dishes  of  them.— 
Many  epicures  fancy  onions  ;  other  persons  do  not  consider 
them  fit  food  for  civilized  people.  Cucumbers  after  being 
sliced  should  be  in  cold  water  a  while. 

Boiled  Beets  are  usually  served  as  cucumbers,  but  they 
may  be  sliced  up  when  boiled  or  baked  and  eaten  hot  with 
melted  butter  over  them. 

Celery  is  sometimes  dipped  in  butter  and  fried.  Cucum- 
bers and  cold  boiled  potatoes  are  sliced  and  fried  in  butter. 

To  Preserve  Domestic  Wines. — "Wines  after  having 
been  heated  to  the  temperature  of  140  degrees  F.,  will  neither 
turn,  become  diseased,  nor  deposit  sediment.  This  is  the 
discovery  of  M.  Pasteur,  of  France,  and  its  value  has  been 
confirmed  by  Major  Anderson,  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  Longworth  wine  house  of  Cincinnati.  The  pro- 
cess is  also  said  to  be  beneficial  in  restoring  wines  which  are 
degenerated. 

Tomato  Wine.— Take  any  quantity  of  ripe  tomatoes,  wash 
and  express  from  them  the  juice,  strain,  and  to  every  gallon 
add  four  pounds  (avoirdupois)  crushed  sugar ;  let  stand  until 
it  is  done  fermenting,  keeping  the  cask  filled  with  fresh  juice 
and  sugar,  as  above.  When  done  fermenting,  draw  off  with- 
out agitation,  and  bottle.  Will  be  prime  in  six  to  twelve 
months.  The  yellow  tomato  makes  a  white  wine  with  yellow 
tinge;  the  red  a  dark  colored  wine,  of  course. 

To  Make  Currant  Jelly.— The  following  recipe  belongs 
to  the  Gardener^ s  Monthly  ;  a  lady  correspondent  endorses  it 
highly,  and  adds  :  "Say  to  your  readers  that,  formaking  the 
jelly  in  this  vicinity  (Philadelphia),  the  Currants  ought  not 
to  be  gathered  later  than  July  10th,  Late  crops  make  the 
poorest  article." 

Squeeze  the  juice  out  of  the  currants  ;  strain  and  measure 


it.  Put  it  in  a  copper  or  brass  kettle,  and  boil  it  until  the 
scum  ceases  to  rise ;  then  without  taking  the  juice  off  the 
fire,  stir  in  one  pound  of  well  refined  sugar  to  every  pint  of 
juice;  and  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  fully  dissolved,  (which 
will  be  in  less  than  a  minute,)  take  it  off  and  pour  it  into  the 
vessels  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  jelly  retains  the  beauti- 
ful crimson  color  of  the  currant  much  better  than  the  old 
mode. 

Burns  and  Scalds.— A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  offers  his  remedy  for  these  accidents :  ''The  most 
efl&cacious  remedy  I  ever  tried  was  to  apply  common  starch 
just  moistened  with  cold  water,  and  spread  on  a  cloth  to 
effectually  cover  the  wounded  part.  A  little  girl  who  was 
badly  scalded,  was  instantly  freed  from  pain  by  the  above 
remedy.  Keep  the  starch  moistened,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
inflammation  will  be  gone,  leaving  the  scalded  part  perfectly 
white.  After  the  inflammation  is  out,  apply  a  linen  cloth 
dipped  in  sweet  oil.   It  is  a  speedy  cure." 

The  following  Recipes  we  gather  from  the  Germantown 
Telegraph  : 

Tomato  Catsup.— Take  ripe  tomatoes  and  scald  them  just 
sufficient  to  allow  you  to  take  off  the  skin ;  then  let  them 
stand  for  a  day,  covered  with  salt ;  strain  them  thoroughly, 
to  remove  the  seeds.  Then  to  every  two  quarts,  add  three 
ounces  of  cloves,  two  of  black  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  and  a 
very  little  Cayenne  pepper,  with  a  little  salt.  Boil  the  liquor 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  let  it  cool  and  settle.  Add  a  pint 
of  the  best  cider  vinegar,  after  which  bottle  it,  corking  and 
sealing  it  tightly.    Keep  it  always  in  a  cool  place. 

Another  Way. — Take  one  bushel  of  tomatoes,  and  boil  them 
until  they  are  soft.  Squeeze  them  through  a  fine  wire  seive, 
and  add — half  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  salt, 
two  ounces  of  cloves,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two 
ounces  of  Cayenne  pepper,  three  tablespoonfulls  of  black 
pepper,  five  heads  of  garlic,  skinned  and  separated.  Mix  to- 
gether, and  boil  about  three  hours,  or  until  reduced  to  about 
one  half.   Then  bottle  without  straining. 

Tomatoes  in  a  New  Fashion. — Take  good  ripe  tomatoes, 
cut  them  in  slices,  and  sprinkle  over  them  finely  pulverized 
white  sugar,  then  add  claret  wine  suflBcient  to  cover  them. 
Tomatoes  are  sometimes  prepared  in  this  way  with  diluted 
vinegar,  but  the  claret  wine  imparts  to  them  a  richer  and 
more  pleasant  flavor,  more  nearly  resembling  the  strawberry 
than  anything  else. 

Black  Currant  Jelly. — To  each  pound  of  picked  fruit, 
allow  one  gill  of  water  ;  set  them  on  the  fire  in  the  preserv- 
ing-pan to  scald,  but  do  not  let  them  boil;  bruise  th|^  well 
with  as  ilver  fork,  or  wooden  beater — take  them  off  and  squeeze 
them  through  a  hair  sieve;  and  to  every  pint  of  juice  allow 
a  pound  of  loaf  or  raw  sugar ;  boil  it  ten  minutes. 

Currant  Jam. — Let  the  fruit  be  very  ripe ;  pick  it  clean 
from  the  stalks ;  bruise  it,  and  to  every  pound  put  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  stir  well,  and  boil  half  an 
hour,  then  add  the  sugar;  boil  and  skim. 

To  Preserve  Cranberries.— If  cranberries  are  dried  a 
short  time  in  the  sun  and  placed  in  bottles  filled  with  them, 
closed  with  sealing-wax,  the  berries  will  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion for  several  years. 

To  Remove  Grease  Spots.— Put  on  powder,  of  Fren«h 
chalk,  and  place  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  over  it;  then  pass 
a  hot  iron  over  the  blotting  paper.  The  heat  liquifies  the 
grease,  the  chalk  absorbs  it,  and  the  excess  of  grease  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blotting  paper. 

But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth : 
The  sun  is  the  Heavens,  and  life  on  Earth  ; 
Flowers  iu  the  Valley,  splendour  in  the  Beam, 
Health  on  the  Gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
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BALTIMORE  MAEKETS— June  26. 


Prepared  for  the  "Maryland  FaAmer"  by  John  Meb- 
RYMAN  &  C0.3  Baltimore. 


[Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 

BEESWAX— Western  40  cts.;  Southern  42  cts. 
COFFEE.— Rio  14@18  cts.,  gold. 

COTTON.— Low  Middling  32^@fiO  cts.;  Middling,  32 
@33  cents;  Ordinary  Upland  30@0U  cents.;  Good  Ordinary 
31@00  cts. 

FEATHERS.—Common  to  mixed  40@50  cts.  per  lb.;  fair 
to  good  55@60  cts.;  prime  live  geese,  bO  cts. 

FIssH.— No.  1  Bay  mackerel  |29@3I ;  No.  1  Shore  %%4 
@26;  No. '2$19@2U;  No.  3  $12@I3;  medium  $10.50@il ; 
Labrador  herring  $7.50@8.00  ;  gibbed  $5.50@6.50;  Codfish 
f6.50@7.50,  per  JOO  lbs. 

FLOUR— 

Howard  Street  Super  $  5.55  @  $  5.25 

"  "     Shipping  Extra   6.25  7.00 

"      Hi^h  Grades  6.75  @  7.25 

"  "      Family  8.50  @  9.00 

Western  Winter  Super   5.00  5.25 

"   Shipping  Extra   5.75  @  6.25 

"    Choice  Extra   6.75  @  7.25 

"   Family  7.50  @  8.00 

Northwestern  Super   4.75  @  5.25 

do         Extra   .  5.50(a)    6  50 

City  Mills  Super  5.00  @  6.25 

"       "      Standard  Extra  6.00   @  6.25 

*'       "      Shipping  brands  Extra  7.00  @  7.25 

Patapsco,  Horicon,  Reservoir  and  Weverton 
Family  00.00  @ 

G.  W.  Legg's  Family  

Union  Mills  Acme  Family  

Greenfield  Family  

James  S.  Welch's  Family  

Baltimore  High  grade  Extra. . . . 

Ashland  Family  

Linganore  , 

Kye  Flour  

Corn  Meal— City  Mills  

Buckwheat— New  York  ¥  100  ft 
"  Pennsylvania  

FERTILIZERS— 

The  Agent  of  the  Peruvian  Government  having  closed 
out  the  entire  Stock  at  this  Port,  dealers  are  charging  $80@ 
85  per  2000  lbs.,  as  to  quantity. 
Turner's  Excelsior  


.00.00  @ 

10.25 

.00  00  @ 

12.00 

.00.00  @ 

12.00 

.00.00  (O, 

12.00 

00.00  @ 

00.00 

.10.00  @ 

10.50 

.00.00 

10.75 

.00.00 

10.75 

.  6.00  @ 

6.25 

.  0.00  (g) 

4.50 

.  0.00  @ 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhodes' 
Mapfs' 


70 

^  ton  of  2000  a 

55 

IP  ton 

55 

■V  ton  " 

60 

ton  " 

30 

^  ton  " 

60 

¥  ton  " 

60 

¥  ton  " 

56 

^  ton    •  " 

50 

¥  ton  "• 

46 

¥  ton  " 

48 

¥  ton  " 

56 

¥  ton  " 

50 

¥  ton  " 

60 

¥  ton  " 

45 

¥  ton  " 

45 

¥  ton  " 

60 

¥  ton 

40 

¥  ton  " 

45 

¥  ton  " 

33 

¥  ton  " 

30 

¥  ton 

56 

¥  ton 

56 

¥  ton 

56 

¥  ton 

\..')0 

¥  ton 

..30 

¥  ton 

!§'2.25  W  bbl. 

do. 


Md.  Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing  ] 
Co's  Ammoniated  Super-Ufhos-  | 
phate  » 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates  J 


Sulphu»ic  acid,  3  cts.  ¥  lb.— (Carboy  $3.) 
Nitrate  of  Soda  (refined  Saltpetre;  Gl^  cts.  per  lb  in  kegs  of 
100  lbs.  ^ 

GRAIN.— If  Aea«— Pennsylvania  fair  red  $1.42;  Maryland 
do.  low  grade  $1.27@1  30;  good  to  prime  do.  $1  55(ii)l.65; 
choice  do.  £1.90;  prime  white  ^1.68.  Ccir?i-*l'rimc'^new 
white  98@100cts;  dampOO@00  eta.;  old  white  00;  yellow  88 
(^90.    Oafs— 60@68  cts.  weight.   J?i/e— |)1.2.5@1.0o. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Penua.  Timothy,  baled,  $20@22; 
Rye  Straw  |20@22  per  ton. 


MILL  FEED.-Brown  Stuff  20  cts ;  MiddUngs  35@3i 
cts.,  per  bushel. 

MOLASSES— Porto  Rico,  50@75  cts  ;  Cuba  clayed  50@52 
cts  ;  E.  Island  45@75  cts.  New  Orleans  00(aj00;  Muscovado 
51@56  cts. 

POTATOES.— Market  depressed— prices  low. 

PROVISIONS.-Shoulders  13  cts.;  sides  15)^@1S>%  cts. ; 
clear  rib  17^  cts. 

SALT.— Fine  $2.70@3.00,  per  sack  ;  ground  alum  $1.90@ 
2.00  ;  Turks  Island  50@55  cts.,  per  bushel. 

SEED.— Clover  $0.00  Timothy  $0.00  ;  Flax  $2.55. 

SUGAR.— Cuba  12@13  ;  Porto  Rico  12X@}3X  Demarara 
14@15  cts. 

TOBACCO— 

Maryland— frosted  to  common  $  4.00@$  5.00 

"         sound  common   5.00@  6.00 

"         good        do    6.00@  7.00 

"         middling   7.50@  lO.OO 

"         good  to  tine  brown   1I.00@  15.00 

"         fancy    17.00@  30.00 

"         upper  country   7.00@  35.00 

"         ground  leaves,  new   3.00@  12.00 

Ohio— Inferior  to  good  common   4  00@  6.00 

"     brown  and  greenish   7.00^^   8  00 

"     good  and  fine  red  and  spangled   00.00@  00.00 

"     medium  and  fine  red   9.00®  13.00 

"     common  to  medium  spangled   7.00(c^  10.00 

"     fine  spangled    12.00®  25.00 

"     fine  yellow  and  fancy   00.00®  00.00 

Kentucky— common  to  good  lugs   8  00®  10.00 

"         common  to  medium  leaf  11.00®  14.00 

"         good  to  fine   15. 00@  18.00 

"         select  leaf   20.00®  25.00 

WOOL.— Unwashed,  26@30  cts.;  burry  25(g27  cts.;  tub 
washed  44@48  cts ;  pulled  33@38  cts. 
WHISKEY.— 105@107  cts. 


Clover  as  Manure. — In  an  article  published  ia 
the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  a  cor- 
respondent says  the  cheapest,  most  easily  attainable 
and  best  of  all  manures  for  a  corn  crop,  is  a  dense 
mass  of  red  clover,  either  in  its  green  or  ripened  and 
dried  state,  plowed  down  three  or  four  inches  only  ; 
_flast  deep  enough  to  prevent  wastage,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  sun's  heat  and  the  air.  In  its  decay,  clover 
thus  affords  certain,  active  and  constant  nourish- 
ment to  the  young  and  expanding  roots  of  the  corn . 
Boih  corn  and  wheat  grown  over  a  clover  lay  are 
very  generally  free  from  disease  and  insects,  and 
better  in  yield  and  quality  than  crops  grown  on  or 
with  animal  manures.  But  to  secure  this,  we  must 
manure  the  clover  while  yet  young,  with  liberal 
supplies  or  plaster,  lime,  or  fine  well-rotted  manure 
spread  broadcast  over  the  growing  plants. — Dixie 
Farmer, 

The  Ovarium. — Gezelin  sajs  :  "It  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  ovarium  of  a  fowl  is  composed  of 
six  hundred  ovuh\s  or  eggs  ;  therefore  a  hen,  during 
the  whole  of  her  life,  cannot  possibly  lay  more  oggs 
than  six  hundred,  which  in  a  natural  course  are 
distributed  over  nine  years  in  the  following  propor- 
tion : 

First  year  after  bir  th   15  to  20 

Second     *'  "   ]Oo  ♦*  120 

Third       "   i-jo   "  13& 

Fourth     "   100  115- 

Fifth        "  "   60  "  80 

Sixth      "  "   50  "  61* 

Seventh  "  "   35   "  4l> 

Eighth    "  "      15  «  2t> 

Ninth     «<    1  «  lU 


LIST  OF  i>iiemitjm:s 


AND 


lOTis  Amm  iiiiiAiiiSi 


OF  THE 
OF  THE 


ariland^tate^gricullural  &  Mechanical  Association 


AT  THEIR  FAIR  GROUNDS, 

AT  PIMLIOO,  NEAR  BALTIMORE, 

To  Commence  Tuesday,  October  26th,  1869,  and  continue  Four  Days. 


Class  I.- CATTLE. 

Herd  Premiums. 

[A  herd  to  consist  of  1  Bull  and  4  Cows  or  Heifers  ] 


For  the  best  Short  Horn  Herd,  $100 

Devon          "  100 

Aldernev,  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  100 

Hereford  100 

Ayrshire  100 


Awarding  Committee.— Hon.  J.  T.  Earle,  Queen  Anne 
Co.,  C.  K.  Thomas,  Frederick  Co.,  James  H.  Bradley,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Amos  E.  Kapp,  Presd't  Penna.  Ag.  Society, 
R.  Tilghman  Goldsborough,  Dorchester  county,  j 

Sweepstakes. 

For  the  best  and  largest  herd  of  any  pure  breed 
not  less  than  ten,  owned  by  the  exhibitor,  $200 
Awarding  Committee.— Col.  Horace  Capron,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Genl.  Tench  Tilghman,  Talbot  Co.,  Col.  G.  W.  Peter, 
Ellicott  City,  Col.  Robert  L.  Baker,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
Presd't.  Shenandoah  Valley  Ag.  Society,  Eli  J.  Henkle, 
Presd't.  Anne  Arundel  Co.  Ag.  Society,  C.  K.  Thomas, 
Frederick  Co.,  Augustus  J.  Albert,  Baltimore  City. 

Imported  Cattle. 

[Under  this  head  is  included  calves  dropped  in  the 
United  States,  but  which  were  "i/i  utero"  when  their 


mothers  were  imported.] 

For  the  best  Short  Horn  Bull,  $50 

Devon          "  50 

Alderney,  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  50 

Hereford  50 

Ayrshire  50 

For  the  best  Short  Horn  Cow  or  Heifer,  30 

Devon          "  30 

Alderney,  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  30 

Hereford  30 

Ayrshire  30 


I  Awarding  Committee. — Hon.  Oden  Bowie,  George  Patter 
I  son,  Carroll  Co.,  Dr.  L.  H.  Twaddell,  Philadelphia,  Col 

M.  Harman,  Staunton,  Va.  Thomas  Hughlett,  Talbot  Co. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Turpin,  Centreville,  Queen  Anne's  Co. 

Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore  City. 

AMERICAN  BRED  CATTLE. 

Short  Horns, 


For  the  best  Bull  3  years  old,  $50 

2d             do               do  25 

For  best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 

2d             do               do  10 

For  best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years  old,  20 

2d             do               do  10 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  10 

For  the  best  Cow  3  years  old  30 

2d             do               do  20 

3d             do               do  10 

For  the  best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 

2d            do              do  10 

For  the  best  Heifer  Calf,  10 


Awarding  Committee.— Col.  Ramsay  McHenry,  Harford 
Co.,  David  C.  Trimble,  Talbot  Co.,  Outerbridge  Horsey, 
Frederick  Co.,  Robert  Fowler,  Baltimore  Co.,  Andrew  J. 
Pennington,  Cecil  Co.,  P.,H.  Walker,  Baltimore  Co.,  David 
C.  Blackiston,  Kent  Co. 

Devons.  , 


For  the  best  Bull  3  years  old,  $50 

2d         do          do  25 

For  best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 

2d         do         do  10 

For  best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years  old,  20 

2d         do         do  10 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  10 

do        Cow,  3  years  old,  30 

2d          do          do  20 

3d          do          do  10 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


For  best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 
2d         do         do         do  10 
For  best  Heifer  Calf,  10 

Awarding  Committee.— Col.  Edward  Lloyd,  Talbot  Co., 
George  E.  Brooke,  Montgomery  Co.,  Col.  Francis  S.  Jones, 
Frederick  Co.,  William  Colder,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  J.  E.  Coad, 
St.  Mary's  Co.,  George  K.  Austin,  Presid't  Dorchester  Ag. 
Society,  George  Appold,  Baltimore  City. 

Alderneys,  Jerseys  or  Guernseys. 


For  the  best  Bull,  3  years  old,  $50 

2d       do       do       do  25 

For  the  best  Bull,  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 

2d       do       do       do       do       do  10 

For  the  best  Bull,  between  1  and  2  years  old,  20 

2d       do       do       do       do       do  10 

For  best  Bull  Calf,  10 

Cow        3  years  old,  30 

2d     do         do       do  20 

3d     do          do       do  10 

For  the  best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years,  20 

2d       do        do       do          do  10 

For  the  best  Heifer  Calf,  10 


Awarding  Committee. — George  S.  Brown,  S.  T.  C.  Brown, 
Carroll  county,  Clement  Hill,  Prince  George's  county, 
John  Loats,  Frederick  Co.,  Capt.  Thos.  Love,  Baltimore  Co., 
Col.  F.  S.  Jones,  Liberty,  Frederick,  Col.  R.  H.  Dulany, 
Loudon  Co.,  Va. 

Herefords. 


For  the  best  Bull,  3  years  old,  $50 

2d       do       do       do  25 

For  the  best  Bull,  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 

2d       do       do       do       do       do  10 

For  the  best  Bull,  between  1  and  2  years  old,  20 

2d       do       do       do       do       do  10 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  10 

do        Cow,  3  years  old,  30 

2d         do         do  20 

3d         do          do  10 

For  best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 

2d       do       do       do       do       do  10 

For  best  Heifer  Calf,  10 


Awarding  Committee. — Col.  W.  D.  Bowie,  Prince  George's 
Co.,  Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Howard  Co.,  Cornelius  Staley, 
Frederick  Co.,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  DeCourcy,  Queen  Anne's  Co., 
Charles  Sharpless,  Philadelphia,  James  Tilghman  of  John, 
Queen  Anne's  Co.,  R.  R.  Kirkland,  Baltimore  city. 

Ayrshires. 


For  the  best  Bull,  3  years  old,  $50 

2d          do          do  25 

For  the  best  Bull,  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 

2d         do          do         do          do  10 

For  the  best  Bull,  between  1  and  2  years  old,  20 

2d         do         do         do         do  10 

For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  10 

do        Cow,  3  years  old,  30 

2d          do          do  20 

3d         do         do  10 

For  the  best  Heifer,  between  2  and  3  years  old,  20 

2d          do         do         do         do  10 

For  the  best  Heifer  €alf,  10 


Awarding  Committee. — William  C.  Wilson,  Saml.  Sharp- 
less,  Philadelphia,  Wm.  M.  Knight,  Cecilton,  Cecil  Co., 
John  W.  Jenkins,  Port  Tobacco,  Charles  Co.,  Dr.  George 
B.  Dennis,  Somerset  Co.,  T.  J.  Taylor,  Baltimore  Co.,  Geo. 
Spencer,  Galena,  Kent  Co. 

Grades  or  Natives. 


For  the  best  Cow,  $20 
2d         do  10 

For  ihe  best  Cow  or  Heifer  between  2  and  3  yrs.  10 
2d         do         do         do         do  5 


For  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer  between  1  and  2  yrs.  10 
2d  do  do  do  do  5 

For  the  best  Calf,  5 
Awarding  Committee.— George  R.  Dennis, Frederick  Co., 
E.  L.  F.  Hardcastle,  Talbot  Co.,  William  B.  Stephenson, 
Hopewell  X  Roads,  Harford  Co.,  Henry  O.  Devries,  Mar- 
riottsville,  Howard  Co.,  Andrew  A.  Chapman,  Port  Tobac- 
co, Charles  Co.,  Wm.  Grason,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co., 
R.  D.  Johnson,  Cumberland,  Alleghany  Co. 

Fat  Cattle. 

For  the  best  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $20 
2d  do  do  10 

Awarding  Committee.— HenTj  Carroll,  Phoenix,  Balti- 
more Co.,  E.  G.  Ulery,  Baltimore  Co.,  Lewis  Meyers,  Bal- 
timore city,  John  R.  Street,  Taylor  P.  O.,  Harford  Co  , 
Howard  Griffith,  Poolesville,  Montgomery  Co.,  John  H. 
Toffling,  Baltimore  Co.,  Lewis  Turner,  Jr.,  Baltimore  Co. 

Working  Oxen. 

For  the  best  Yoke,  $30 
2d  do  10 
Awarding  Committee. — Noah  Walker,  Baltimore  Co.,  Dr. 
S.  P.  Smith,  Cumberland,  Alleghany  Co.,  Jacob  Rudy, 
Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  John  A.  Dorsey,  fioxbury  Mill, 
Howard  Co.,  Nicholas  Norris,  Freedom,  Carroll  Co.,  Bever- 
ly Randolph,  Virginia,  Dr.  F.  P.  Phelps,  Cambridge,  Dor- 
chester Co. 


Class  II.-SHEEP. 


[Long  Wools  include  Cotswolds  or  New  Oxfordshires, 
Leicester  or  Bakewells  and  Lincolnshires. 

Middle  Wools  include  South  Downs,  Shropshire  Downs. 
Wiltshire  or  West  Country  Downs,  and  other  Down  breeds. 

Fine  Wools  include  French  and  Spanish  Merinos  and 
Saxony.] 

IMPORTED  SHEEP. 


Long  Wools. 

For  best  Buck,  $15 

2d       do  10 

For  best  Ewe,  15 

2d       do  10 
Middle  Wools. 

For  best  Buck,  $15 

2d       do  .  10 

For  best  Ewe,  15 

2d       do  10 

Fine  Wools. 

For  best  Buck,  $15 

2d       do  10 

For  best  Ewe,  15 

2d       do  10 


Awarding  Committee. — W.  Wilkins  Glenn,  Baltimore 
City,  Chas.  B.  Calvert,  Hyattsville,  Prince  George's  Co., 
William  T.  Goldsborough,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co.,  Dr. 
R.  S.  Stewart,  Anne  Arundel  Co..  William  Dodge,  Hagers- 
town,  Washington  Co.,  Samuel  Sutton,  St.  Denis  P.  0., 
Baltimore  Co.,  George  Jackson,  Wilmington,  Del. 

AMERICAN  BRED  SHEEP. 


Long  Wools. 

For  the  best  Buck,  $15 

2d         do  10 

For  the  best  pen  of  Ewes  not  less  than  3,  10 

2d  do  do  do  10 
For  the  best  pen  of  Buck  Lambs  not  less  than  3,  10 

do          do        Ewe  Lambs      do       do  10 


Awarding  Committec.—Co\.  J.  W.  Ware,  Virginia,  A.  S. 
Abell,  Baltimore  City,  A.  H.  Stump,  Baltimore  county,  W. 
L.  Fendall,  Fallston,  Harford  Co.,  Daniel  Field,  Denton, 
Carolina  Co.,  Dr.  Thos.  Kennard,  Harmony,  Kent  Co., 
Joseph  E.  Muse,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Middle  Wools. 


For  the  best  Buck,  $15 

2d          do  10 

For  the  best  pen  of  Ewes  not  less  than  3,  15 

2d       do          do          do       do  10 

For  the  best  pen  of  Buck  Larabs       do  10 

do       do        Ewe       do  10 


Awarding  Committee.— John  Gale,  Hainesville,  Kent  Co. ,  | 
Alexander  D.  Brown,  Brooklandville,  Richard  C.  Holly- 
day,  Talbot  Co.,  Samuel  K.  George,  jr.,  Howard  Co., 
Samuel  W.  Worthington,  Cockeysville,  Baltimore  Co., 
Wm.  E.  Hooper,  Baltimore,  John  Wethered,  Balto.  Co. 


Fine  Wools. 

For  the  best  Buck,  §15 

2d         do  10 

For  the  best  pen  of  Ewes  not  less  than  3,  15 

2d       do          do          do  10 

For  best  pen  of  Buck  Lambs  not  less  than  3,  10 

2d       do    Ewe     do          do  10 


Awarding  Committee. — Judge  W.  ViersBouic,  Rockville, 
iMontgomery  Co.,  Clinton  Johnston,  Liberty,  Frederick  Co. 
James  Mullikin,  Collington  P.  0.  Prince  George  Co.,  Thos. 
C.  Graham,  Calvert  Co.,  Dr.  Broome,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  P. 
Penne,  Patterson's  INliils,  Washington  Co.,  Penn.,  Robert 
Wylie,  Baltimore  Co. 

Fat  Sheep. 


For  the  best  lire  Mutton,  ^10 

2d          do       do  5 

For  the  best  slaughtered  Mutton,  5 

2d          do              do  3 


Awarding  Committee.— ChzT\es  Carter,  Prince  George's 
Co.,  Dr.  J.  L.  Adkins,  Talbot  Co.,  James  Webb,  Baltimore 
City,  Frank  Sullivan,  do.  Genl.  Edward  Shriver,  Frederick 
Co.,  Thomas  Godman  and  Samuel  Oler,  Baltimore  City, 


Class  III.-SWINE. 


[Large  Breed  includes  Chester,  Berkshire,  Hampshire 
and  their  grades.  SmaZZ  £reerfs  includes  Neapolitan,  Suflolk, 
Improved  China,  Essex,  Chinese,  Mocha  and  their  grades.] 


Large  Breed. 

For  the  best  Boar  over  2  years  old,  $10 

2d          do             do  5 

For  the  best  Boar  between  1  and  2  years,  10 

2d          do             do            .  5 

For  best  Boar  between  6  months  and  1  year,  5 

For  the  best  Sow  over  2  years,  10 

2d          do             do  5 

For  it^e  best  Sow  between  1  and  2  years,  10 

2d          do             do  5 

For  best  Sow  between  6  months  and  1  year,  5 
For  best  lot  of  Pigs  (not  less  than  5)  not 

less  then  6  months  old  5 


Awarding  CommiZiee.— Philip  T.  George,  Baltimore  Co., 
G.  W.  Mauro,  Freedom,  Carroll  county,  James  H.  Steele, 
Carroll  county,  Nathan  M.  Kobbs,  Roxbury  Mill,  Howard 
county,  Joseph  Judik,  Baltimore  city,  Samuel  Wilhelm, 
Baltimore  county,  Thomas  H.  Mules,  Baltimore  city. 

Small  Breed. 

For  the  best  Boar  over  2  years  old,  $10 
2d  do  do  do  5 

For  the  best  Boar  between  1  and  2  years  old,  10 
2d  do  do  do  5 

For  the  best  Boar  between  6  months  and  1  year  5 
do  Sow  over  2  years  old,  10 
2d  do  do  do  5 

For  the  best  Sow  between  6  months  and  1  year,  5 

For  the  best  lot  of  Pigs,  (not  less  than  5 J  not  less 
than  G  months  old,  5 


Awarding  Committee. — Judge  Aaron  Hoffman,  Baltimore 
City,  Richard  T.  Bentley,  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  Co  , 
William  Trimble,  Magnolia,  Harford  Co.,  James  H.  Legg, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  Gary  McClelland,  Baltimore  City,  Cardiff 
Taggart,  Baltimore  Co.,  Capt.  H.  Harrington,  Talbot  Co. 


Class  IV.-HORSES. 


Blooded  Horses. 


[The  Pedigree  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Awarding 
Committee.] 


For  the  best  Thorough-Bred  Stallion, 

Sloo 

2d          do          do  do 

50 

For  the  best  do          do  Mare, 

50 

2d          do          do  do 

25 

For  the  best  Horse  Colt,  3  years  old, 

50 

2d          do          do  do 

25 

For  the  best  do            2  do 

40 

2d          do          do  do 

20 

For  the  best  Horse  Colt,  1  year  old. 

30 

2d         do          do  do 

15 

For  the  best  sucking  Horse  Colt, 

10 

For  the  best  Filly,  3  years  old. 

3U 

2d          do  do 

20 

For  the  best  Filly,  2  years  old, 

20 

2d          do  do 

10 

For  the  best  Filly,  1  year  old. 

15 

2d          do  do 

5 

For  the  best  sucking  Filly, 

lu 

Awarding  C«rnmittee.—i.  Howard  McHenry,  Baltimore 
Co.,  J.  Rousby  Plater,  Talbot  Co.,  Charles  Ridgely,  Balti- 
more Co.,  Charles  Wheatly,New  York,  Severn  Eyre,  East- 
ville,  Northampton  Co.,  Va.,  Col.  John  R.  Emory,  Centre- 
ville,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  H.  L.  Dangerfield  Lewis,  Clarke 
Co.,  Va. 

Quick  Draft  Horses. 


For  the  best  Stallion,  $100 

2d           do  50 

For  the  best  Mare,  50 

2d           do  25 

For  the  best  Horse  Colt,  3  years  old,  50 

2d"         do          do          do  25 

For  the  best  Horse  Colt,  2  years  old,  40 

2d          do          do          do  20 

For  the  best  Horse  Colt,  1  year  old,  30 

2d         do         do         do  15 

For  the  best  sucking  Horse  Colt,  10 

For  the  best  Filly,  3  years  old,  30 

2d          do          do  20 

For  the  best  Filly,  2  years  old,  20 

2d          do          do  10 

For  the  best  Filly,  1  year  old,  15 

2d          do          do  5 

For  the  best  sucking  Filly,  10 


For  the  best  Pair  of  Horses,  raised  by  exhibitor,  50 
Awarding  Committee. — Hon.  Oden  Bowie,  Geo.  H.  Mor- 
gan, Morganza,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Col.  W.  H.  DeCourcy, 
Queenstown,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Richard  Johns,  Reisters- 
town,  Baltimore  Co.,  Saml.  M.  Shoemaker,  Baltimore  city, 
W.  H.  Perot,  Baltimore,  C.  Oliver O'Donnell,  Baltimore  city. 

Horses  for  General  Utility. 


For  the  best  Stallion,  $50 

2d          do  20 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare,  30 

2d          do          do  15 

For  the  best  pair  matched  Coach  Horse,  50 

2d          do          do          do  20 

For  the  best  pair  matched  Coach  Horses 

raised  by  the  exhibitor,  50 

For  the  best  Gentleman's  Saddle  Horse 

Mare  or  gelding,  30 

3(i        do        do        do  20 
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For  the  best  Lady's  Saddle  Horse 

Mare  or  gelding  30 
2d  do  do  20 

Awarding  Committee. — George  W.  Riggs,  Washington, 

D.  C,  Wm.  H.  Graham,  Baltimore  City,  Genl.  J.  S.  Berry, 

George  Small,  C.  M.  Dougherty,  A.  A.  Chapman,  J.  Robert 

Jenkins,  Baltimore  City. 

Heavy  Draft  Horses. 

For  the  best  Stallion, 

2d  do 
For  the  best  Mare, 

2d  do 
For  the  best  Horse  Colt  3  years  old, 

2d  do      do  do 

For  the  best     do      do  2  years  old, 

2d  do      do  do 

For  the  best     do      do  1  year  old. 

2d  do      do  do 

For  best  Filly  3  years  old, 

2d     do  do 
For  best  Filly  2  years  old, 

2d     do  do 
For  best  Filly  1  year  old. 
For  best  Team,  not  less  than  4, 
For  best  Pair, 


$50 
25 
30 
15 
25 
15 
.  20 
10 
10 
5 
20 
10 
15 
5 
10 
40 
20 

Awarding  Committee.~Wm.  T.  Walters,  J.  Carroll  Walsh, 
.Jerusalem  Mills,  Harford  Co.,  Walter  Dorsey,  Howard  Co., 
Henry  Carroll,  Jr.,  Phcenix,  Baltimore  Co.,  Martin  Golds- 
borough,  Baltimore  City,  Wm.  T.Vickers,  Dorchester  Co., 
Col.  R.  W.  Hunter,  Winchester,  Va. 

.Imported  Horses. 

For  the  best  Thorough-Bred  Stallion,  $100 

2d             do        do       do  50 

For  the  best  Thorough-Bred  Mare.  50 

2d             do        do       do  25 

For  the  best  Quick  Draft  Stallion,  100 

2d           do       do       do  50 

For  the  best  Mare,  50 

2d          GO  25 

For  \he  best  Stallion,  General  Utility,  50 

2d           do          do        do  20 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare,   do     do  •  30 

2d          do     do       do     do  15 

For  the  best  Stallion,  Heavy  Draft,  50 

2d           do          do       do  25 

For  the  best  Mare,        do       do  30 

2d  do  do  do  15 
Awarding  Committee.— John  Merryman,  Col.  J.  W.  Ware, 
of  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  Col.  F.  S.  Jones,  Frederick  Co.,  Hon. 

.Tames  H.  Grove,  Hagerstown,  Amos  E.  Kapp,  President 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  Frank  Newcomer, 
George  F.  West,  Baltimore  City. 

Sweepstakes  for  Stallions. 
For  that  Stallion  in  any  class  of  whose  get  the 
greatest  number  of  superior  colts,  (not  less  than 
seven)  shall  be  exhibited. 
Awarding  Committee.— Sd^me.  as  last  preceding. 

Jacks,  Jennets  and  Mules. 

For  the  best  American  Bred  Jack,  ^ 

2d  do  do  15 
For  the  best  American  Bred  Jennet,  20 

2d         do  do  10 

For  the  best  Imported  Jack,  50 

do  do  Jennet,  25 
For  the  best  pair  of  Mules,  20 

2d  do  do  10 
For  the  best  Team  of  Mules,  not  less  than  4  40 
Awarding  Committee. —John  B;  Thomas^  Buckeystown 
Frederick  Co.,  Genl.  Jaflles  C.  Clarke,  CockeysvillC)  Balto 
Co.,  Joseph  H;  McGee,  Baitimore  City,  P.  A  Small,  York; 
P(\.,Jervi?  Spflncer,  Kmf  Co,,  Thoro.ite  CrnddOck- Pike*- 
VMI^i  Beltifanrt  Co.  J  GeorgI  Hehf.h)«"Bp»tj  .AMf^hfihy 


TRIALS  OF  SPEED. 

To  take  place  each  day  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

[An  entrance  fee  of  ten  per  cent,  will  be  charged  on  all 
horses  entering  into  competition  in  these  trials.] 

26th  OCTOBER-Tuesday. 

First  Day. 

For  the  fastest  trotting  Mare,  Stallion  or  Gelding 
in  barness,  (Mile  Heats,  best  three  in  five.) 

For  the  fastest,  $350 
F'or  the  next,  100 
Fur  the  third,  50 
For  the  two  f-istest  Double  Teams,  owned  in 
Maryland,  (both  Horses  to  belong  to  the  Exhibitor) 
Mile  Heats,  best  two  in  three. 

For  the  fastest  Double  Team,  A  Silver  Pitcher 
valued  at  $200 
For  the  next      do      do     A  Silver  Goblet, 
valued  at  $100 
Awarding  Committee. — Josiah  Lee  Johnston,  B.  W.  Jenkins, 
Frank  M.  Hall  of  Prince  George's  Co.,  Alexander  D.  Brown, 
James  Hodges,  Matcom  Crichton,  Baltimore  City,  William 
T.  Preston,  Frederick  Co. 

27th  OCTOBER-Wednesday. 
Second  Day. 

For  the  fastest  Mares,  Stallions  or  Geldings  of 
those  exhibited  which  have  never  beaten  2.35  in 
public.    Mile  Heats,  best  two  in  three  in  Harness. 
For  the  fastest  Mare,  Stallion  or  Gelding,  $250 
For  next  fastest  do  do  125 

For  the  fastest  Mares,  Stallions  or  Geldings  of 
those  exhibited  which  have  never  beaten  3m.  inpublic. 
For  the  fastest  Mare,  Stallion  or  Gelding,  $200 
For  next?  do    do       do  do  100 

Mile  Heats,  best  two  in  three  in  Harness. 
Awarding  Committee. — George  S.  Brown,  C.  Oliver  O'Don- 
nell,  J.  Philip  Roman,  Cumberland,  Chas.  M.  Dougherty, 
Genl.  Anthony  Kimmel,  Frederick  Co.,  J.  D.  Kremelberg, 
Allen  Dodge,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

28th  OCTOBER-Thursday. 
Third  Day. 

For  the  fastest  trotting  Stallion  bred  in  Mary- 
land, $200 
For  the  next  fastest  do       do       do        do  100 

Mile  Heats,  best  two  in  three  in  harness. 
For  the  fastest  Mare  or  Gelding,  bred  and  reared 

in  Maryland,  $200 
For  the  next  fastest  Mare  or  Gelding,  bred  and 

reared  in  Maryland,  100 
Mile  Heats,  best  two  in  three  in  harness. 
Awarding  Committee. — Louis  McLane,  Saml.  K.  George, 
Wm.  H.  Graham,  Walter  B.  Brooks,  Frank  SuUiran,  Dr. 
J.  J.  Moran,  and  Thomas  Kensett,  Baltimore  county. 

29th  OCTOBER-Friday. 
Fourth  Day. 

For  the  fastest  Thorough-Bred  Mare,  Stallion  or 
Gelding  under  the  Saddle.  Mile  Heats,  best  two  in 
three,  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted 
by  the  old  Maryland  Jockey  Club. 

For  the  fastest  Thorough-Bred  $300 
For  next    do  do  150 

For  third   do  do  50 

Racking. 

For  the  fastest  Racking  Mare,  Stallion  or 

Gelding  under  the  Saddle,  $100 
For  neit  do  50 
For  third,  do  85 

a«*t'is,  best  \,Yf^  lit}  \^mi 
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Awarding  Committee.— Joseph.  H.  Rieman,  E.  M.  Green- 
way,  Jr.,  N.  G.  Penniman,  Jesse  Tyson,  J.  Strieker  Jenkins, 
A.  F.  Fawcett,  E.  A.  Clabaugh,  Baltimore. 


Class- -V. 


Poultry  and  Other  Birds. 

For  the  best  Collection  exhibited  $20 

2d          do          do  10 
[A  trio  shall  consist  of  1  Cock  and  2  Hens,  over  one  year 
old.] 

For  the  best  trio  of  Shanghais,  (any  color)  2 

2d          do          do             do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Backs  Countj  Fowls,  2 

2d          do          do             do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Jersey  Blues,  2 

2d          do          do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Malays,  2 

2d          do          do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Dorking,  (either  color)  2 

2d         do         do            do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Games,  2 

2d          do          do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Black  Spanish,  2 

2d  do  do  1 
For  best  trio  of  Black  Spanish,  under  one  year  2 

For  the  best  trio  of  Polands  or  Top-Knots,  2 

2d          do          do             do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Hamburgs,  (any  color)  2 

2d          do          do             do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Seabright  Bantams,  2 

2d         do         do            do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  other  Bantams,  2 

For  the  best  trio  of  Dunghills,  2 

For  the  best  pair  of  Turkeys,  2 

2d          do          do  1 

For  the  best  pair  of  Geese  of  any  kind,  2 

2d         do         do            do  1 

For  the  best  pair  of  Rouen  Ducks,  2 

2d          do          do  1 

For  the  best  pair  of  Aylesbury  Ducks,  2 

2d          do          do          do  1 

For  the  best  trio  of  Guinea  Fowls,  2 

2d         do          do          do  1 

For  the  best  collection  of  Pigeons,  a 

For  the  best  three  Capons,  3 

For  the  best  three  Caponed  Turkeys,  3 

For  the  best  pair  of  Imported  Fowls,  3 
Awarding  Committee— Chainncy  Brooks,  Alfred  Jenkins, 
Augustus  J.  Albert.  John  R.  Clark,  Ellicott  City,  Lawrence 

J.  Brengle,  Frederick  City,    Rose,  Talbot  county, 

Micajah  Rogers,  Pikesville,  Baltimore  county. 

Bees  and  Honey. 

For  best  10  pounds  of  Honey  in  the  Comb,  5 
For  the  best  Hive  filled  with  Bees  and  their 

Honey  in  the  Comb,  5 
For  the  best  Hive  of  Italian  Bees,  3 
For  best  Hive  of  Bees  with  Movable  Combs,  3 

Awarding  Committee.— Br .  Eli  J.  Henkle,  Anne  Arundel 
county,  William  Webster,  Cockeysville,  R.  N.  Elder, 
Pikesville,  W.  C.  Wilson,  Bait,  county.  Dr.  S.  P.  Smith, 
Cumberland,  Judge  R.  B.  Carmichael,  Queen  Anne's  Co., 
Carroll  Spence,  Baltimore  county. 

[The  honey  must  be  taKen  without  destroying  the  bees 
and  the  kind  of  hive  used,  and  the  general  management 
must  be  stated  in  writing.] 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

For  the  best  Fresh  Butter,  not  less  than  5  pounds, 
made  and  printed  by  the  exhibitor,  $5 
For  the  3d  best  Fresh  Buttef ,  not  less  than  5  pQtitids, 
^.A.        —'--^  .  .    g 


fflft^«  mi  printed  ^^hMigr^ 


For  the  best  firkin  or  tub  of  Salted  Butter,  not  less 
than  6  months  old,  made  and  put  up  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, 3 

For  the  best  Cheese,  not  less  than  25  pounds,  made 
by  the  exhibitor,  5 

For  the  best  Cream  Cheese,  not  less  than  5  pounds,  2 
Awarding  Committee. — Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  Jno.  H.  Sothoron, 

St.  Mary's  Co.,  Wm.  H.  Gatchell,  Baltimore  city,  B.  Rush 

Roberts',  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Robert  Wylie, 

Baltimore  Co.,  P.  F.Thomas,  Talbot  Co.,  Daniel  Dorsey, 

Baltimore  city. 
[The  method  of  making  the  Butter  and  Cheese  and  the 

kiud  of  Churn  used  in  making  the  Butter  must  be  stated  in 

writing  by  each  exhibitor.] 

Bacon  Hams. 

For  the  best  Ham,  cured  by  the  exhibitor,  $5 
2d  do  do  do  3 

3d  do  do  do  2 

[The  Hams  must  be  cooked  with  the  skin  on,  and  must 
be  each  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of  the  process 
or  recipe  used  by  the  exhibitor  in  curing.] 

Awarding  Committee. — N.  B.  Worthington,  Anne  Arun- 
del county,  W.  J.  Rieman,  Baltimore,  .G  Cassard,  Balti- 
more, Philip  T.  George,  James  H.  Barney,  Baltimore,  Jas. 
D.  Gilmour,  Eutaw  House,  Baltimore,  0.  A.  Kirkland,  Gil- 
mor  House. 


Class  VI.-FAB3IS. 


For  the  best  managed  and  cultivated  Farm,  $10O 
2d  do  do  do  do  50 

Awarding  Committee.— YiAviA  W.  Nail,  Sam's  Creek, 
Frederick  county,  A.  B.  Davis,  Montgomery  county,  Ed- 
ward Stabler,  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  county,  Capt. 
Thomas  Lucas,  Reisterstown,  William  Knight,  Cecilton, 
Cecil  CO.,  Thomas  R.  Hollyday,  Easton,  Talbot  county,  A. 
Hamilton  Stump,  Baltimore  county. 

Agricultural  Productions. 

Tobacco. 

For  the  best  sample,  $20 
Awarding  Committee  .—A..  Schumacher,  N.  B.  Worthing- 
ton, Anne  Arundel  county,  Truman  Belt,  Henry  C-  Gaither, 
Union  Mills,  Frederick  county,  G.  W.  Gail,  G.  0.  Gorter, 
G.  S.  Watts,  Baltimore  city. 

GRAIN  AND  ROOT  CROPS. 

For  best  sample  of  Wheat  not  less  than  1  bush.  $3 
White  Corn,  do  3 

Yellow  Corn,  do  3 
Rye,  do  3 

Barley,  do  5 

For  best  5  acres  of  Corn,  do  15 

Wheat,  do  15 

Rye,  do  10 

Oats,  do  10 

Barley,  do  10 

Clover  Hay,  do  10 

Hay  other  than  Clover,  10 
For  the  best  3  acres  Irish  Potatoes,  lo 
2  acres  Sweet      do  5 
h  acre  Ruta  Baea,  3 
^  acre  Mangel  Wurzel,  3 
Awarding  Committee.— Israel  M.  Parr,  Walter  Mitchell, 
Charles  county,  Davis  Richardson,  Buckeystown,  Fred- 
erick county,  Richard  Cromwell,  Jr.,  Anne  Arundel  co.. 
Col.  James  Wallace,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  co..  Gen.  Geo. 
W.  Hughes,  Anne  Arundel  co.,  William  GoldsborouKh, 
Easton,  Talbot  co. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

J^Cf  the  beet  and  largest;  assortment) 
8d  bes«  d9 
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For  the  best  12  Long  Blood  Beets, 

Do        do    Turnip  Beets, 
For  the  best  6  heads  of  Cauliflower, 

Do        6       do  Brocoli, 

Do        6       do  Cabbage, 
For  the  best  24  Carrots, 

Do        24  Parsnips, 
For  the  best  6  Egg  Plants, 

Do        peck  of  Onions, 

Do        bushel  Sweet  Potatoes, 

Do        2  Pumpkins, 

Do  2d  best  2  Pumpkins, 

Do        do  4  Winter  Squashes, 

Do        peck  of  Tomatoes, 

Do        dozen  roots  of  Celery, 

Awarding  Committee. — Thomas  Kensett,  Chas.  L.  Rogers, 
Pikesville,  James  Pentland,  Baltimore  city,  Grayson  Eich- 
elberger,  Frederick  co.,  John  M.  Orem,  Robert  Wylie  and 
Jesse  SlinglulF,  Baltimore  county. 

FRUITS. 

For  the  largest  and  best  Fruit  Farm,  $10 
For  the  best  and  most  varied  collection  of  Fruit 

on  one  farm,  10 
For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Fruits,  20 

Do     2d  do  do  do  15 

For  the  best  6  varieties  of  Fall  Apples,  not  less 

than  5  ot  each,  2 
For  the  best  6  varieties  of  Winter  Apples,  not 

less  than  5  of  each,  2 
For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  Apples,  5 

2d  do  do  do  2 

For  the  best  6  varieties  of  Fall  Pears,  not  less 

than  5  of  each,  4 
For  the  best  4  varieties  of  Winter  Pears,  4 
For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  Pears,  6 

2d       do        do  do  do  4 

For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  Native 

Grapes,  6 
For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  Grapes 

raised  under  glass,  5 
For  the  2d  best  and  largest  collection  of  Grapes 

raised  under  glass,  3 
For  the  best  new  native  hardy  seedling  Grape 

(not  less  than  four  bunches)  introduced 

within  the  past  2  years,  2 
For  the  best  collection  of  Peaches — not  less  than 

half  a  peck  of  each  variety,  5 
For  the  best  late  variety  ol  Peach,  not  less  than 

half  a  peck,  2 
Awarding  Committee. — Hamilton  Caughy,  W.  D.  Bowie, 
Jr.,  Croom,  Prince  George's  county,  L.  T.  Williamson,  F. 
L.  Morling,  Baltimore  county,  John  Feast,  Robert  Halli- 
Uay,  Charles  L.  Reese,  Baltimore  city. 

FLOWERS. 

Plants  in  Flower. 

For  the  largest  and  most  select  collection,  '^b 

2d         do          do         do  3 

For  the  best  and  largest  amateur  collection  of 

Roses,  2 

2d          do          do          do         do  1 

For  the  best  and  largest  nurseryman's  collection 

of  Roses,  2 

2d          do          do          do          do  1 

For  the  best  three  varieties  of  Dahlia,  1  each,  1 
do         six          do         Fuchsia,  1  each,  2 
do         collection  of  Geraniums  and  Pelar- 
goniums, 2 
2d          do          do          do          do  1 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  Verbena,  2 

2d         do        do         do  1 


Awarding  Committee. — Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Edward  Kurtz, 
Andrew  Hack,  Baltimore  city,  Wm.  Fowler,  Baltimore 
city,  Charles  Campbell,  Baltimore  city,  A.  Pracht,  Balti- 
more city,  J.  J.  Wight,  Cockeysville,  Baltimore  county 

Cut  Flowers  and  Floral  Designs. 

For  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  $2 

1 
2 
I 
3 
2 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
I 
3 
2 
2 
1 


2d  do  do  do 

For  the  best  collection  of  Dahlias, 

2d  do  do 

For  the  best  collection  of  Roses, 

2d  do   '  do 

For  the  best  original  Decorative  Design, 

2d  do  do  do 

For  the  best  Basket  with  Flowers, 

2d  do  do 

For  the  best  Vase  with  Flowers, 

2d  do  do 

For  the  best  pair  round  hand  Bouquets, 

2d  do  do  do 

For  the  best  round  Bridal  Bouquet, 

2d  do  do 

[Articles  in  the  foregoing  class  of  Flowers,  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  from  the 
begining  to  the  close  of  the  Fair,  but  exhibitors  have  the 
right  to  arrange  their  display  according  to  their  own  taste 
alter  their  respective  positions  have  been  assigned  them  ] 
Awarding  Committee — Mrs.  George  S.Brown,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  Miss  Ferine,  Miss  Belle  Devries.Mrs. 
J.  Hanson  Thomas,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wight,  Miss  Bettie  Merry- 
man,  Mrs.  Col.  F.  S.  Jones,  Frederick  Co.  Marshal  to  the 
Committee — George  Brown,  of  Brooklandwood,  Baltimore 
county. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants, 

For  the  best  and  largest  collection  exhibited  $5 
Awarding  Committee.— Co\.  Edward  Wilkins,  Kent  Co., 
Gen.  G.  W.  Hughes,  Anne  Arundel  county,  John  M.  Orem, 
G.  G.  Presbury,  Jr.,  and  A.  Pracht,  Baltimore  City. 

American  Wines  and  Cordials. 

For  the  best  half  dozen  dry  Wine  of  any  kind,  $5 
2d  do  do  do  do  3 

For  the  best  half  dozen  Sparkling  do  5 

2d  do  do  do  do  3 

For  the  best  half  dozen  Sparkling  Catawba,  3 
do         do  Dry  do  3 

do  do  Norton's  Virginia,  3 

do  do  Wine  of  any  kind,  made 

by  exhibitor  from  grapes  grown  by  himself,  5 

For  the  best  bottle  of  home-made  Cordial,  3 
do  do  do  Bounce,  3 

do  do  do  Wine,  3 

Awarding  Committee.— 3.  Hanson  Thomas,  Warner  Dres- 

sel,  Frank  Newcomer,  F.  B.  Loney,  C.  Hughes  Armistead, 

Robert  Gilmor,  Robert  Lehr. 

Domestic  and  Household  Manufactures. 

For  best  Quilt,  $2 

2d       do  1 

For  best  pair  home-made  Blankets,  3 

2d          do          do          do  2 

For  the  best  home-made  Carpet,  2 
do        pair  fine  Woolen  Knit  Long  Hose  1 

do       do     coarse         do  do  1 

For  best  home-made  Shirt,  2 

2d         do          do  1 

For  the  best  Hearth  Rug,  3 

do        pair  Woolen  Mittens,  1 

do        Woolen  Knit  Half  Hose,  1 

do        specimen  of  Worsted  Work,  1 

do          do            Embroidery,  I 

do        Counterpane,  2 

2d               do  I 
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For  the  best  artificial  Flowers  of  Wax,  1 

do        Fruit  of  Wax  or  other  material,  3 

do        home-made  Soap,  1 

do             do         Bread,  .  2 

2(d             do           do  ] 

For  the  best  home-made  Pound  Cake,  2 

2d             do         Sponge  do  2 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Pickles,  1 

do             do          Preserves,  1 

do             do          Fruit  Jelly,  1 

do             do          Apple  Butter,  1 


[Discretionary  premiums  of  $1  may  be  awarded  to  meri- 
torious articles  not  enumerated  in  the  last  above  list.] 

Awarding  Committee.— Mrs.  Oden  Bowie,  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Banks,  Mrs.  John  Merryman,  Mrs.  Wm.  E..  Devries,  Mrs. 
iieorge  H.  Kyle,  Mrs.  Alexander  Brown,  Mrs.  Geo.  Small, 
Mrs.  George  Patterson,  Carroll  county.  Marshal  to  the 
Committee — Gen.  John  Ellicott. 


Class  VII. 

IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES. 

division  No.  1. 


For  the  best  one  horse  Plough  for  ge'neral  use,  $3 

do       two     do          do          do  4 

do       three    do          do          do  5 

do       Plough  for  new  or  rough  land,  3 

do       Subsoil  Plough,  5 

do       Hillside       do  3 

do       Gang         do  3 

do       Sulky  or  Wheel  Plough,  5 

do       One  horse  Plough  for  Vegetables,  2 

do       Hand  Plough,  1 

do       Potato  Plough  <?r  Digger,  2 

do       Corn  Cultivator,  3 

do       Tobacco       do  3 

do       Horse  Hoe,  2 

do      Thill  Horse  Hoe,  2 

do       Vegetable  Hand  Cultivator,  1 

do       Clod  Crusher,  5 

do       Field  Eoller,  5 

For  the  best  Grain  Drill,  5 
do         do      do  with  Guano  and  Seed 

attachment,  10 

For  the  best  Broadcast  Sower  for  horse  power,  5 

do           do          do           hand     do  3 

do      Corn  Planter  for  horse  power,  3 

do        do       do         hand    do  2 

do      Garden  Seed  Sower,  2 

do  Potatoe  Planting  Machine,  3 
do      Lime  or  other  Fertilizer  Broadcast 

Spreader,  5 


Awarding  Committee.— 'Rich^ivA.  F.  Maynard,  Baltimore 
county,  Augustus  rihriver,  Carroll  county,  Wm.  T.  Preston, 
Frederick  county,  Samuel  Kirk.  Baltimore  City,  Henry  A. 
Silver,  Harford  county,  Col.  R.  H.  Dulany,  Va.,  Richard 
C.  Hollyday,  Talbot  county. 

Division  No  2. 

For  the  best  machine  to  Thresh  and  Clean  at 

one  operation  for  from  6  to  10  horses,  $15 
For  the  best  machine  to  Thresh  and  Clean  at 

one  operation  for  from  2  to  6  horses,  10 
For  best  Threshing  Machine  without  Separator,  5 

do  Straw  Carrier  Attachment  for  Thresher,  3 
For  best  Sweep  Horse  Power  for  from  6  to  10 

horses,  10 
For  the  best  Sweep  Horse  Power  for  from  4  to  6 

horses,  5 
For  the  best  One  Horse  Railway  Power,  8 

do       Two  do      do         do  5 


For  best  Mowing  Machine  for  2  or  more  horses,  10 

do       do          do          1  horse,  5 

do       do          do             do     for  Lawrs,  5 

do       do          do    hand  power  for  Lawns,  3 

For  the  best  Combined  Reaping  and  Mowing 

Machine,  10 

For  the  best  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower  with 

Self  Raking  or  Dropper  Attachment,  15 

For  the  best  Machine  for  Reaping  and  Binding 

simultaneously  15 

For  the  best  Hay  tedder,  5 

do        Sulky  or  Wheel  Horse  Rake,  5 

do          do       Revolving  Horse  Rake,  3 


Awarding  Co7wmi«ee.— Stephen  T.  C.  Brown,  Carroll  Co., 
Edwin  Scott,  Baltimore  county,  Daniel  Jenifer,  Baltimore, 
Henry  Devries,  Marriotsville,  Carroll  county,  Thomas  L. 
Worthington,  Baltimore  county,  Luther  Giddings,  Anne 
Arundel  county,  Henry  Davis,  Oakland,  Alleghany  Co. 

Divison  No.  3. 


For  the  best  Grain  Fan,  $5 

do       Revolving  Screen  for  cleaning  grain,  3 

do       Corn  Sheller  for  Horse,Power,  5 

do       Double  Spout  Corn  Sheller,    ♦  4 

do  Single  do  do  3 
do       Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter  for 

Horse  power,  g 

do       do       do       Hand  or  Horse  power,  5 

2d       do       do          do          do  3 

For  best  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter  by  hand  power,  5 

do       Vegetable  or  Root  Cutter,      '  2 

do       Horse  Hay  Fork,  5 

do  4  Grain  Cradles,  3 
do       4  American  Grain  and  Grass  Scythes,  3 

do       ^  dozen  Hand  Hay  Rakes,  3 

do       J    do   Garden  Rakes,  2 

do     ^    do  Pitch  Forks,  2 

do      ^   do  Forks  for  digging,  2 

do      J   do  Long  Handled  Shovels,  2 

For  the  besi  Briar  or  Bramble  Scythe,  1 


Awarding  Committee.— J^Avidi  Brumbaugh,  Hagerstown, 
James  F  Lee,  Finksburg,  Carroll  county,  Gen.  Anthony 
Kimmel,  Lmganore,  Frederick  county,  Horace  Beck,  Kent 
county,  Greenbury  Watkins,  Prince  George's  county, 
Thomai  Davis,  Oakland,  Alleghany  county. 

Division  No.  4. 


For  the  best  Hay  Press  by  horse  power,  $8 

do  do          do  hand     do  8 

do  large  Cider  and  Wine  Press,  8 

do  small        do           do  5 

do  Cheese  Press,  3 

do  Cotton  Gin,  5 

do  Smut  Machine,  3 

do  Clover  Huller  and  Cleaner,  3 

do  Stump  Puller,  5 

do  Churn,  3 

do  -Bee  Hive.  4 

do  Platform  Scales,  4 

do  Ox  Yoke  and  Bows,  2 

do  Dumping  Wagons,  3 

do  Wagon  Brake,  2 

do  Self-Opening  and  Shutting  gate,  lo 

do  Farm  Gate,  3 

do  Portable  Fence,  2 

do  Milk  Can,  3 

do  Set  American  made  Pruning  Tools,  2 

do  do  Ditching  Tools,  3 

do  Machine  for  grinding  Reaper  Knives,  3 

do  Road  Scraper,  2 

do  Stone  Breaker  for  Roads,  10 
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Awarding  Committee.— Gen.  Tench  Tilghman,  Talbot  co., 
Col.  Chapman  Billingslea,  St.  JVIary's  county,  Dr.  Richard 
Mackall,  Calvert  county,  W.  J.  Aydelotte,  Worcester  co., 
Col.  William  Richardson,  Buckeystown,  Frederick  county, 
George  H.  Merryman,  Dulany's  Valley  P.  O.,  Baltimore 
county,  Oliver  "W  adlow,  Freedom,  Carroll  county. 

Division  No  5. 


For  the  best  Portable  Steam  Engine,  $25 

do           do        Farm  Mill,  10 

do       Saw-Mill  for  Lumber,  15. 

do         do       for  firev70od,  10 

For  the  best  Stave  Machine,  5 

do       Shingle  Machine,  5 

do       Drain  Tile  Machine,  5 

do       Drain  Tile  in  assorted  samples,  3 

do       Sorgho  Mill  for  large  crops,  10 

do         do        do      Small    do  5 

do       Sorgho  Evaporator,           •  5 

do       Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  5 

do       Farm  Pump  for  hand  Power,  3 

do  do  Wind  Power,  5 
do       Water  Ram  or  other  Water  Elevator 

by  water  pow^r,  5 

For  the  best  machine  for  Drilling  Stone,  8 

do       Cooking  Stove,  5 

do       Washing  Machine,  5 

do       Clothes  Wringer,  3 

do       Refrigerator,  3 

do       Sewing  Machine,  5 


Awarding  Committee.— DAvid  L.  Bartlett,  Baltimore  City, 
James  T.  Ellicott,  St.  Mary's  county,  Richard  F.  Maynard, 
Baltimore  county,  Henry  R.  Hazlehurst,  Baltimore  City, 
John  Bosley  of  Wm.  Baltimore  county,  Franklin  Whitaker, 
Bel  Air,  Harl'ord  county,  G.  Hunt,  Baltimore  City. 

Discretionary  Premiums. 

Discretionary  Premiums  to  the  amount  of  $150  may  be 
distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  appointed 
therefor,  for  any  especially  new  and  valuable  improve- 
ments in  machines. 


Awarding  Committee.— ChsLUncy  Brooks,  Governor  Ross, 
Delaware,  John  Gassaway,  Darnestown,  Montgomery  Co., 
Decatur  H.  Miller,  Baltimore  City,  Dr.  Bowen,  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, Jesse  Slingluff,  Baltimore  county,  Fitzhugh  Coyle, 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 


Class  VIII. 


Harness  and  other  Leather  Manufac- 
tures. 


For  the  best  Pair  of  Plough  Gears,  $5 

2d         do         do         do  3 

For  best  set  of  Single  Wagon  Harness  for  Farm,  3 

2d         do          do         do  2 

For  best  set  Cart  Gears,  3 

For  best  set  of  Double  Farm  Wagon  Harness,  5 

2d         do         do         do         do  3 

For  best  set  of  Carriage  Harness,  5 

2d          do          do               ^  3 

For  best  set  Buggy  Harness,  M 

do  Farm  Saddle,  3 

do  Man's  Saddle  and  Bridle,  5 

2d         do         do  3 

For  best  Lady's  Saddle  and  Bridle,  5 

2d         do         do  3 

For  best  Travelling  Trunk, 

For  best  lot  of  Wagon  Whips,  not  more  than  6,  2 

do  Carriage  do  do  4 
For  best  Gentleman's  and  Lady's  Riding  Whips, 

not  more  than  6,  2 


Awarding  Committee.— Alfred  Jenkins,  Benjamin  Deford, 
Walter  Dorsey,  Howard  county,  Henry  Tyson,  Robert  Mof- 
fatt,  William  Wilkens,  Joseph  Renshaw. 
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1.  The  Show  Grounds  will  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Animals  and  Articles  designed  for  exhibi- 
tion, on  SATURDAY,  23d,  after  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  on  MONDAY,  25th  October,  after  the  same  hour. 
But  all  Animals  and  Articles  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion must  be  entered  and  ticketed  at  the  Business 
Office,  before  being  carried  within  the  Society's  en- 
closure. 

2.  No  Animals  or  Articles  (unless  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Executive  Committee  previously  ob- 
tained) will  be  entered  or  admitted  after  9  A.  M. 
on  Tuesday,  26th  October,  except  Bread,  Cakes, 
Butter  and  Chtese  and  Slaughtered  Mutton,  which, 
if  previously  entered,  may  be  introduced  as  late  as 
noon  on  Tuesday,  26th  of  October. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Society,  and  all  who  shall 
become  members  previous  to  or  at  the  Fair,  will  be 
furnished  with  Tickets,  with  four  Coupons  attached. 
Each  one  will  admit  one  person  once.  Tickets  to 
admit  a  single  person  25  cents — no  half  tickets  to  be 
sold.    Admission  to  Stand  50  cents. 

4.  All  Male  Exhibitors  must  have  previously  be- 
come members  of  the  Society,  by  the  payment  of  ^1, 
and  subscriptio-n  to  the  Constitution.  But  Ladies 
shall  be  exempt  from  this  charge,  and  may  exhibit 
articles  of  their  own  handiwork  free  from  any 
charge  therefor,  or  for  their  own  admittance  during 
the  Exhibition. 

5.  These  Regulations  must  be  strictly  adhered  to 
otherwise  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
omission  of  any  animal  or  article  on  the  Lists. 

6.  No  animals  or  articles  entered  for  exhibition 
can  be  taken  away  before  the  close  of  the  Fair,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
no  premium  will  be  paid  on  animals  or  articles  re- 
moved in  violation  of  this  rule. 

I.  Animals  and  articles  entered  for  Exhibition 
will  have  cards  attached  with  the  number  as  enter- 
ed at  the  business  office,  and  exhibitors  should  in  all 
cases  obtain  their  cards  previous  to  placing  their 
stock  or  articles  on  the  Show  Grounds. 

8.  The  Judges  on  animals  will  have  regard  to  the 
symmetry,  early  maturity,  size  and  general  quali- 
ties characteristic  of  the  breed  which  they  judge. — 
They  will  make  due  allowance  for  age,  feeding  and 
other  circumstances  on  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  animals.  They  will  not  give  encouragement 
for  overfed  animals.  They  will  not  award  premiums 
lor  Bulls,  Cows  or  Heifers  which  shall  appear  to  have 
been  fattened  for  the  butcher  ;  the  object  being  to 
have  superior  animals  of  this  description  for  breed- 
ing. 

9.  No  person  directly  or  indirectly  interested  will 
be  allowed  to  serve  as  Judge — and  the  Executive 
Committee  will  quash  the  awards  in  every  case 
where  a  person  interested  has  served  as  a  Judge,  or 
has  attempted  to  influence  or  sway  the  action  of  the 
Judges. 

10.  The  Judges  will  be  expected  in  all  cases,  in 
making  their  reports,  to  give  the  reason  of  their  de- 
cision, embracing  the  valuable  and  desirable  quali- 
ties of  the  animals  or  articles  to  which  premiums 
are  awarded. 

II.  When  anything  is  exhibited  to  the  Judges 
which  they  shall  deem  meritorious,  but  beyond  their 
power  to  award  a  premium,  they  will  furnish  a  note 
of  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Class  1,  for  their 
consideration  and  action. 


12.  No  animal  or  article  can  take  more  than  one 
premium,  except  as  hereinafter  specified. 

13.  Horses  which  take  any  of  the  regular  pre- 
miums of  the  Society,  may  likewise  compete  in  the 
trials  of  speed. 

14.  Cattle  which  simply  take  regular  premiums 
of  the  Society,  may  likewise  compete  as  members  of 
Herds,  for  Herd  Premiums. 

15.  A  premium  will  not  be  awarded  when  the 
animal  or  article  is  not  worthy,  though  there  is  no 
competition. 

16.  All  animals  or  articles  competing  for  the  same 
premium  must  be  brought  together  as  the  Judges 
may  appoint;  and  the  Judges  may  require,  in  their 
discretion,  exhibitors  to  change  the  position  and 
bring  in  proximity  animals  and  articles  concerning 
the  comparative  merits  of  which  they  may  feel  in 
doubt. 

11.  Any  one,  who  may  not  previously  have  join- 
ed the  Society,  paying  $1  to  the  Treasurer  or  his  au- 
thorized representatives,  at  the  office  on  the  ground, 
or  at  the  Society's  Room,  will  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, and  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  thereof 
for  the  year  1869.  The  Treasurer  and  his  deputias 
will  furnish  Certificates  of  Membership  to  all  who 
shall  pay  their  subscriptions  in  full  or  their  entrance 
fee  as  above  stated — but  no  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  subscription  or  entrance,  and  no  person  will  be 
permitted  to  vote  or  enjoy  the  other  privileges  of  a 
member,  unless  his  Certificate  give  evidence  that  he 
has  duly  joined  the  Society  and  is  not  in  arrears. 

18.  Imported  animals  can  compete  only  for  the 
premiums  offered  for  such. 

19.  All  persons  visiting  the  exhibition  must  obey 
the  directions  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  upon 
pain  of  expulsion  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges 
for  which  they  may  have  previously  paid. 

20.  Every  citizen  of  Maryland,  who  consents  to 
act  as  Judge,  is  expected  previously  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Food  will  be  allowed  at  the  following  value  per 
head  for  each  variety  of  stock  : 

Horses  $2  00 

Cattle  «1  50 

Sheep   50 

Hogs  1  00 

Hay  and  Straw  in  addition  to  the  above. 


Exhausting  Soils. — There  is  said  to  be  carried 
off  from  the  soil  nine  pounds  of  lime  in  twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat,  nine  pounds  in  fifty  bushels  of 
oats,  and  fifteen  pounds  in  thirty-eight  bushels  of 
barley.  There  are  thirty-five  pounds  of  lime  in  two 
ton  of  rye  grass,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds 
in  two  tons  of  clover,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  in  twenty-five  tons  of  turnips,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds  in  nine  tons  of  potatoes. 
Some  soils  contain  abundance  of  lime  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  while  other  soils  require  an  occasional 
application  os  lime  as  fertilizer. 

Clay  Loam. — A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture  says  he  finds  his  clay-loam  grounds  in- 
crease more  in  productiveness  by  the  use  of  eight 
bushels  of  salt  to  one  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre, 
than  from  the  application  of  barn-yard  manure. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS"  HANS  ANDERSPN. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 

FOR  YOraO  PEOPIiE. 

Hurd  nnd  Hongliton's  X^ditions  of  Dicken's 
AVorks  are  the  only  complete  ones 
in  the  Murket. 

1.  GLOBE  EDITION.  In  14  vols.,  12mo,  containing  all 
the  illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert.   $1.50  a  volume. 

11  KIVERSIDE  EDITION.  In  y8  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
containing  all  the  illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert,  and 
those  by  the  celebrated  English  artists,  Cruikshank,  Phiz, 
etc.,  from  new  steel  plates.    $2.50  a  volume. 

III.  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION.  In  54  vols.,  16mo,  con- 
taining all  the  illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert.  $1.25 
a  volume. 

IV.  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION.  In  54  vols.,  Hvo,  large 
paper,  with  all  the  illustrations  in  the  Riverside  Edition, 
jproof  impressions.   Sold  to  Siibscribers,  at  $5.00  a  volume. 

J.  They  contain  matter  by  Mr.  Dickens  that  is  in  no 
other  edition  in  America. 

2.  They  have  also  a  full  Index  of  Characters  and  their 
Appearances,  made  expressly  ibr  these  Editions. 

3.  They  have  a  list  of  Familiar  Sayings  from  Dickens. 
The  Globe  Edition  of  Dicken's  Works  is  now  complete 

in  14  volumes. 
It  is  the  Best  Cheap  Edition  on  the  Globe. 

1.  The  paper  is  good,  the  print  clear,  and  the  type  of  a 
size  that  will  not  injure  the  eyesight. 

2.  The  volumes  are  bound  in  extra  cloth,  and  are  of  a 
convenient  size  and  shape. 

3.  It  has  all  the  illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert. 

4.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  a  volume  of  1200  pages.  $21.00 
the  set. 

Any  volume,  or  the  set,  sent  free  of  expense  on  receipt  of 
Price, 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  ASET  OF  GLOBE  DICKENS, 

WITHOUT  EXPKNDIMG  ANY  MONEY, 

The  Publishers  of  this  Edition  publish  also  The  RIVER- 
SIDE MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  an  illustrated 
monthly,  $2.50  a  year,  having  for  special  contributor, 
Hans  Christian  Andehsen,  the  most  eminent  living 
Writer  for  the  Young.  For  the  names  of  sixteen  new  sub- 
scribers and  $40.00,  they  will  send  free  of  expense  A  COM- 
PLETE SET  OF  THE  GLOBE  DICKENS. 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  NOTHING. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  will  send  the  names  of  four  sub- 
scribers with  $10.00,  shall  receive  a  copy  for  one  year  free. 

Catalogues  of  Hurd  and  Houghton's  Publications  sent 
free  of  postage  to  any  address.  Address 

HURD  AND  HOUGHTON, 

459  Broom  Street,  New  York: 

"One  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him  to  the 

Indies,  if  he  would  bring  it  hack." 
Persons  about  to  travel  in  Europe  will  find  ad- 
vantage in  procuring  the  following  read- 
able and  valuable 

BOOKS  OF  TiiAVJEL, 

Published  by  HURD  and  HOUGHTON. 

1.  SKETCHES  ABROAD  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
By  Felix  0.  C.  Darley.  15  full-paged  and  74  smaller 
illustrations  on  wood.  A  new  edition,  with  three  addi- 
tional vignettes,  and  printed  on  toned  paper.  In  I  vol- 
ume, 4to;  price  in  cloth,  $3.50;  cloth,  gilt,  $4,00;  mo- 
rocco, $8  00. 

2.  PEABODY.  Reminiscences  of  European  Travel.  By 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Preacher  to  Har- 
ford University.   Price  $1.50. 

3.  ARNOLD.  The  Great  Exhibition,  with  Continental 
Sketches  practical  and  Humorous.  By  Howard  Pay«on 
Arnold.    Price  $2.25- 

4.  BENJAMIN.  The  Turk  and'the  Greek  ;  or,  creeds. 
Races,  Society,  and  Scenery  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the 
Isles  of  Greece.   By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.   Price  $1.50. 

5.  OLD  ENGLAND.  Its  Scenery.  Art.  and  People.  By 
James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  1  volume, 
16mo.   Price  $1.00. 

6.  VENETIAN  LIFE.  Including  Commercial.  Social, 
Historical,  and  artistic  Notice  of  the  Place.  By  Wil- 
liam D.  HowKLLS.   1  volume,  crown  8vo.    Price  $2.00. 

7.  ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.  By  William  D.  Howells, 
Author  of  "Venetian  Life."  1  volume,  crown,  i*vo. 
Price  $2.00 

8.  PILGRIM'S  WALl^ET  ;  OR,  SCRAPS  OF  TRAVEL, 
gathered  ii^  England,  Fyance,  and  Germany,  By  Gil- 
JBBT  Havkn.  '  r  voluflie,  I6mo,  cloth.   Price  $2.00 


Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co/s  Column. 


TEN  PER  CENT. 

MiCHiaA.isrBO]srDs 

For  sale  by      A.  WILKINS,  Detroit,  Mich. 

EMPLOYMENT  that  pays.  For  particulars,  address 
S.  M.  SPENCEK  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


LAND  WARRANTS  WANTED 

highest  market  price.   A.  WILKINS,  Detroit,  Mich. 


S  OX^G^-XXXT  JVC. 

C LOUGH'S  NEW  REFINING  AND  DEODORIZING 
PROCESS  removes  the  ottensive  odor  and  taste  from 
Sorghum  ;  makes  a  delicious  table  sirup ;  saves  labor  in 
manufacturing;  removes  the  gummy  obstruction  to  granu- 
lation ;  is  a  boon  of  incalculable  value  to  the  great  Sor- 
ghum interest. 

"It  knocks  the  wild  Sorghum  taste  all  out"— Hon.  John 
H.  Branch,  Branch  Hill,  O. 

"Its  effect  is  really  magical."— Major  Tom  Bynum,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

"Produces  a  decided  disposition  to  crystalization.  Most 
of  the  lots  I  refined  readily  crystalized  as  they  came  from 
the  evaporator."— R.  E.  Kingsley,  Varnall's  Station,  Geo. 

"No.  i  as  compared  with  bone  coal  refining."— E.  S.  Ric- 
KER,  Locust  Corner,  O. 

"Comes  nearest  to  maple  of  anything  I  ever  saw." — T.  H. 
Bailey  &  Son,  Adrain,  Mich. 

Refining  materials  enough  to  refine  20  gallons  sirup  with 
full  directions  lor  working  experimentally,  sent  by  express 
on  receipt  of  $1.50.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  Send  lor 
descriptive  Circulars.  Address, 

CLOUGH  REFINING  CO. 

It  1J4  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


LISTEN  TO  THE  MOCKING  BIRD.— The 
I'rairie  Whistle  and  Animal  Imitator  can  be  used  by  a 
cnild.  It  is  made  to  imitate  the  songs  of  every  bird,  the 
neigh  of  a  horse,  the  bray  of  an  ass,  the  grunt  of  a  hog ; 
birds,  beasts,  and  snakes  are  enchanted  and  entrapped  by 
it.  Is  used  by  Dan  Bryant,  Charley  White,  and  all  the 
Minstrels  and  Warblers.  Ventriloquism  can  be  learned  in 
three  days  by  its  aid.  Send  anywnere  upon  receipt  of 
cts  ;  three  for  50  cts  ;  $1.25  per  dozen. 

T.  W.  VALENTINE, 
jy-6t  Box  372Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Buy  and  Advise  your  Friends  to  Buy  from 

the  leisters  of  Mercy,  West  Fourth  Street,  CincinnaU, 
Ohio,  Part  First  of  the  New  and  Valuable  Work  approved 
by  most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell,  reviewed  and  prefaced  by 
Kev.  W.  H.  Anderdon,  M.  A.,  entitled  " MEDITATION .S 
OX  THE  SUFFERING,  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  OUR 
LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  according  to  the  method  of  St.  Ig. 
natius.  Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy." 
To  be  completed  in  13  numbers,  at  25  cents  each  number. 
The  Sisters  earnestly  solicit  an  immediate  order  from  Pub- 
lishers and  Booksellers  to  help  their  charity.  jy-6t* 

BIBB'S  PATENT 
TOBACCO  FIRING  APPARATUS. 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  ONE 

Ever  made  and  sold.  Parties  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  invaluable 
apparatus,  for  saving  and  advancing  the  price  of 
their  crop,  will  bear  in  mind  that  to  those  making 
early  application  we  will  sell  at  a  reduced,  price  — 
Remember  this  is  not  a  common  house  fdbnace  but 
made  especially  for  the  purpose  designed. 
BIBB  &  CO. 

Baltimore  Stole  House, 

39  &  41  Light  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Cook  Stoves,  Ranges,  Agricultural  Pjujldron?, 
&c.,  (fee,  a  large  varie'ty  always  on  bs-n^-     )J'}\  ' 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


2^3est;^Mj:rtc4,  iPfindle's  ft^ficuftural  Steamer, 


FOR 


Houor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due.' 


Two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE  MACHINE; 


Hai'der's  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
anrt  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,  lN6(i, 

for  *' -Stoio  and  ensy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  Wi  miles  per  'hour.  Mechanical  Co7istr%iction  of 
the  very  best  Tcind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work- 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  irork,  etc.,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators.  Fanning  Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  an<i  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar- 
ket. Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Beport  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

E.  &  M.  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Jy-3t 

Dan  River  Land  Agency. 
POWHATAN  BOULDIN, 

Agent  for  the  Sale  and  Lease  of 

REAL  ESTATE  GENERALLY 

DAXVItT.E,  VA. 

Refers  by  Permission  to — W.  T.  Sutherlin,  Pres't 
Va.  IState  Agricultural  Society  ;  W.  S.  Patton,  Ban- 
ker, Danville,  Va.  ;  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Flournoj, 
Pres't  Norfolk  and  Great  Western  Railroad  ;  John 
R.  Edmunds,  Esq.,  News  Ferrv,  Halifax,  Va. ;  Hon. 
John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Va.  jy-4t 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  SUFFOLK  PIGS. 
POULTRY. 


Imported  and  Premium 
Fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp; 
for  beautifullj  illustrated  circular. 

THOMAS  B.  SMITH, 

Stony  Brook,  Box  9, 
july-3t  ■  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY. 

Imported  an  premium 
Fowls  Chester  White  and 
Suffolk  Pigs  for  sale. —  ^ 
Send  stamp  for  beautiful  illustrated  circulars. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH, 
jy-2l-*  Stony  Brook,  N.  J. 


KNEE  SPRUNG  HORSES 


Ad- 


Permanently  cured  without  cost  or  trouble 
dress  W.  T.  BAKER, 

Sentinel  Office, 
jy-tf  Waterford,  N.  Y 


Fruit  Growers,  Stock  Feeders, 
Dairymen,  &c, 

This  Steamer  has  now 
been  in  use  a  number  of 
years,  is  perfectly  safe 
and  a  most  complete  in- 
vention for  cooking  food 
for  Stock,  Scalding  Hogs, 
and  for  general  culinary 
purposes. 

r.  S.  L.  Hyatt  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  writes,  "I  use 
j  my  Steamer  chiefly  in  canning  of  fruit,  it  answers 
the  purpose  to  my  fullest  expectations,    *    *  * 
j  and  would  not  be  without  one  at  double  if?  cost." 
'     Messrs.  Frank  L.  Morling  and  Chas.  W.  Beatty  of 
this  City,  have  each  a  Prindle  Steamer  in  use  "since 
last  Fall,"  of  which  they  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
as  to  their  great  value  tor  Cooking,  Steaming  and 
Boiling  purposes,  and  say  they  would  not  be  with- 
out them. 

The  Steamer  is  for  sale  by 

EDMUND  WOLF,  31  Light  Street, 
je-4t  Baltimore,  Md. 

BONE  DUST. 


The  subscriber  has  just  erected  at  his  farm,  near 
the  city,  the  most  improved  machinery  for  making 

BONE  DUST, 

And  is  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  quantity, 
which  will  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
Bone  Dust  will  be  finer  than  any  heretofore  made  by 
him,  (no  chemical  process  resorted  to, )  enabling  the 
farmer  or  planter  to  sow  it  with  the  Drill. 

Mr.  SAMCEL,  SANI>S, 

Well  known  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  former  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer and  Rural  Register,  will  have  charge  of  his  of- 
fice, No.  63  S.  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt,  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  or  orders  of  his  old 
friends. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

OFFICE,  63  SOUTH  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt, 

Or        Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts. 
aug.6t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Book  and  Job  Printing  of  every  descriptioa 
executed  at  this  office. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


ANDREW  COE'S 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

 :o:  

The  Best  Fertilizer  Known ! 

 :o:  

MANUFACTURED  BY 

E,  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  February  16, 1869. 
Gentlemen— I  purchased  some  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
of  you  last  spring,  which  I  used  on  my  Corn,  (in  the  hill, 
about  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  acre.)  I  used  it  by  the  side 
of  a  well  known  fertilizer  made  in  Baltimore,  at  much 
higher  cost,  at  the  same  rate,  with  good  efl'ect.  I  could  tell 
no  difference.  I  think  both  paid,  although  the  season  was 
very  dry.  I  want  some  more  this  spring;  let  me  know  if  I 
can  get  it,  and  at  what  price 

Respectfully,  yours,  G.  W.  F.  HUMMER. 

Anne  Abundel  Co.,  Md.,  January  18,  1869. 
Dear  Sir. — Enclosed  please  find  order  for  ten  tons  of  your 
Phosphate,  which  1  propose  to  apply  to  my  Corn  ground 
the  coming  spring,  as  also  on  Potatoes  and  Garden  Vegeta- 
bles generally.  Having  used  your  Phosphate  for  the  past 
three  years,  I  can  unqualifiedly  testify  to  its  very  superior 
quality,  excelling  all  other  fertilizers  I  have  used,  which 
embrace  most  of  the  standard  fertilizers  in  the  market.  I 
can  therefore  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  farming 
community. 

Yours,  &c.  BASIL  S.  BENSON. 

Near  Mitchellville,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.,  ? 

January  28,  1869.  i 
Gentlemen — As  to  the  effect  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
on  Tobacco  I  have  to  say  that  I  used  it  last  year  at  the  rate 
of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  on  three  places  in  my  field,  and  was 
much  gratifield  at  the  result.  The  spots  where  it  was  used 
matured  earlier  than  others  alongside  manured  with  barn 
yard  manure.  I  also  used  it  with  good  effect  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  Tobacco  beds  last  spring. 

Yours,  respectfully,        BEALE  D.  MULLIKIN. 

Leonardtown,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md.,  January  25,  1869. 
Gentlemen—Of  the  effects  of  Andrew  Coe'e  Phosphate  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  I  used  it  on  Irish  Potatoes,  along- 
side of  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  and  found  the  great- 
est difterence  in  favor  of  the  Phosphate.  The  Potatoes 
were  as  large  again  and  a  great  many  more  in  the  hill.  I 
also  used  it  on  my  Corn  and  Tobacco  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. I  used  it  on  my  fall  Wheat,  and  at  present  see  no  dif- 
ference in  that  and  Peruvian  Guano  and  Bone.  I  regard  it 
a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  A.  SIMMS. 

Bellefonte,  near  Staunton,  Va.,  February  2,  1869. 

Gent : — I  got  one  ton  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  last  fall 
and  applied  it  on  my  Wheat  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  to  the 
acre,  alongside  of  three  other  standard  manures  at  the  same 
rate.  Andrew  Coe's  took  the  best  start,  and  has  maintain- 
ed it  steadily.  From  present  appearances  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  suderior  to  either  of  the  others.  If  it  proves  best,  as  I 
now  think  it  will,  I  shall  use  it  exclusivelv  next  fall. 

Respectfully,  JOHN  A.  HARMAN. 

Newbuq,  Charles  Co.,  Md., February  2,  1869. 
Gentt  have  used  one  ton  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on 
about  seven  acres  of  Tobacco  land,  alongside  of  another 
manufactured  fertilizer,  higher  in  cost,  in  equal  quantities. 
I  honestly  regard  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  as  equal  to  any, 
if  not  superior,  to  most  manufactured  fertilizers.  I  shall 
use  it  again  this  season.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  B.  LANCASTER. 


Grahams'  Forge,  Wythe  Co.,  Va.,  Februray  2,  1868. 

Gents  :—I  applied  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  to  Corn,  Po- 
tatoes, Tomatoes,  Cabbage  and  several  other  vegetables. — 
It  ripened  Corn  early,  and  the  yield  of  Potatoes  where  the 
Phosphate  was  applied  was  as  two  to  one  where  none  was 
applied.  Mr.  Graham  applied  at  seeding  last  fall  the  Phos- 
phate side  by  side  with  the  Peruvian  Guano  bought  of  you. 
The  coming  harvest  will  decide  the  merits  as  compared 
with  it.  I  hope  it  may  prove  of  value,  and  if  it  does  you 
will  have  a  good  demand  from  this  county. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  THOMAS  OSBORN. 

Staunton,  Augusta  Codnty,  Ya.,  February  2,  1869. 
Gentlemen: — I  bought  one  ton  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phos- 
phate last  fall,  and  sowed  it  upon  a  portion  of  my  Wheat, 
150  pounds  to  the  arce.  I  used  four  other  kinds  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  New  York  manufactory  on  same 
land  and  like  proportions.  Andrew  Coe's  is  far  ahead  of 
all,  and  if  it  maintains  its  advantages,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  I  shall  use  no  other  this  fill. 

A.  W.  HARMAN. 


Magnolia, Harford  Co.,  Md.,  August  24, 1868. 
Gentlemen— I  would  state  my  experience  witJi  Andrew 
Coe's  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime.  The  two  tons  1  bought 
last  season  I  used  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other 
kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  the  result  was  that  the  wheat  man- 
ured with  it  was  longer  in  the  straw  and  better  grain  than 
any  to  which  the  other  kinds  were  applied.  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  a  first  class 
fertilizer. 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  F.  SMITH. 

Agent  for  General  Cadwaiader. 

Washington,  N.  C,  January  3d,  1868. 
Gents  : — I  tried  Andrew  Coe's  Super-Phosphate  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  the  last  Spring,  receiving  only  one-half  ton.  I 
put  Oil  one  acre  150  pounds;  on  another''200  pounds;  an- 
other 250  pounds.  Each  acre  showed  the  ellect  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  showed  it  in  proportion  of  the  amount  applied. — 
I  think  it  superior  to  any  manipulated  manure  I  have  ever 
applied  to  mv  land .  I  think  it  so  beneficial  to  the  crop 
(Cotton)  that  I  shall  order  several  tons  for  the  crop  of  this 
year.  The  season  has  been  a  very  unfavorable  one  lor 
crops,  but  where  I  put  Coe's  Phosphate,  though  on  inferior 
land,  1  realized  the  best  crop.       Very  respectfullv, 

WM.  A,  BLOUNT,  Je, 

Montera,  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  ) 
December  9th,  186P.  ^ 
Gents  .-—This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  tried  fully  for  the 
past  two  years  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on  Turnips  and 
Irish  Potatoes  with  complete  success,  and  preler  it,  pound 
for  pound,  to  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  even  at  the  same  price 
As  evidence  of  my  opinion  of  this  Phosphate,  I  shall  next 
spring  deal  largely  in  it  for  my  early  crop  of  Irish  Potatoes. 
These  are  unvarnished  facts  (rom  my  experience  for  two 
successive  years,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  this 
Phosphate  to  my  friends  and  to  the  public  generally  to  be 
superior  to  any  fertilizer  I  have  ever  tried  on  Turnips  and 
Potatoes,  having  tried  most'  all  fertilizers  now  in  use,  and 
7wne  can  equal  Andreai  Coe's  Phosphate  in  my  opinion,  so  far 
as  I  have  used  it  on  the  above  named  crops. 

Yours,  respectfully,  JAMES  SMITH. 


THE  MABYLAND  FARMER. 


BERGER  &  BUTZ'S 

Excelsior  Superphosphate  of  Lime 


This  valuable  Fertilizer  took  the  First  Premium 
at  the  Agricultural  Fairs  held  at  Danville  and  Staun- 
ton, Virginia,  in  October,  1868,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  for  Cotton, 
Tobacco,  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Vegetables,  &c. 

R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

jau-lj         16  Bowlj^'s  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


mar-ly 


Guaranteed  Perfectly  Pure. 

R.  J.  EUTH  &  CO. 

16  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HEXRY  BOWER,  Cbemist, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MADE  FROM 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

WARRANTED  EREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chemists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bays  of  200  lbs.  each. 

DIXOIV,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 

AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR  SALE  Br 

WILLIAM  EEYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country 
For  informatioQ,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
delphia.  feb-ly 


GEO.  P.  HOWELL  &  CO. 

Advertising  Agents 

No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Messrs.  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.  are  Agents  for 
THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 

and  the  most  influential  and  largest  circulatiner 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas.— 
They  are  authorized  to  contract  for  us  at  our  low- 
est prices,  nov-tf 


GLOVER, 

TIMOTHY, 

KENTUCKY 

Blue  Grass, 

Red  Top 

And  all  other 


Our  SEEDS  are  new,  free  from  weeds, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  best  in  the 
market. 

R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 
jan-lj    16  Bowly's  Wharf,  Balto.,  Md. 


THi^  MARYLAND  FARMEK. 


iiPii  PiiiPiif  I 

STANDARD  GUARANTEED 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WALTON,WHANNc 

WILMINGTON,DEL.I';,X 


AThoroughRenovator 


EXW^USTED  SOILS 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 

klTONWHANNiCo, 

WILIVIINGtON 

DELAWARE. 


Price  in  Baltimore  of  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Pho3 
phate  $f>6  per  ton. 
Baltimore  office,  bdX^  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET. 
ap-6t  E.  G.  EDWARDIS,  Agent, 


FOUTZ'S 

CELEBRATED 


Tliis  preparation,  long  and  favorably 
'known,  will  thoroughly  re-invigorate 
broken  down  and  low-spirited  hortes, 
by  strengthening  and  cleansing  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  all  diseases 
incident  to  this  animal,  such  as  LUXG 
FEVER,  GLANDERS,  YELLOW 
WATER,  HEAVES.  COUGHS,  DIS- 
TEMPER, FEVERS,  FOUNDER, 
LOSS  OF  APPETITE  AND  VITAL 
ENERGY,  &c.  Its  use  improves 
the  wind,  increases  the  appetite — 
^fives  a  smooth  and  glossy  skin — and 
transforms  the  miserable  skeleton 
into  a  fine-looking  and  spirited  horse. 


To  keepers  of  Cows  this  prepara- 
tion is  invaluable.  It  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive against  Rinderpest,  Hollow 
Horn,  etc.  It  has  been  proven  by 
actual  experiment  to  increase  the 
I  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  twenty 
'=per  cent,  and  make  the  butter  firm 
and  sweet.  In  fattening  cattle,  it 
gives  them  an  appetite,  loosens  their  hide,  and  makes 
them  thrive  much  faster. 


In  all  diseases  of  Swine,  such  as  Coughs,  Ulcers  in 
the  Lungs,  Liver,  &c.,  this  article  acts 
as  a  specific.  By  putting  from  one- 
half  a  paper  to  a  paper  in  a  barrel  of  ' 
swill  the  above  diseases  will  be  eradi- 
ci.ted  or  entirely  prevented.  If  given 
in  time,  a  certain  preventive  and 
care  for  the  Hog  Cholera. 


MVID  E.  FOUTZ,  Proprietor, 

BAI.TIMORE,  Md. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canadas  and  South  America. 


FOUTZ^S  MIXTURE, 
The  Great  External  Remedy, 

For  Man  and  Beast. 

ITV7ILLCURE  RHEUMATISM 

The  reputation  of  this  preparation  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  little  need  be  said  in  this  connection 

On  MAN  it  has  never  failed  to  cure 
PAINFUL  NERVOUS  AFFEC- 
TIONS, CONTRACTING  MUSCLES 
STIFFNESS  AND  PAINS  IN  THE 
JOINTS,  STITCHES  in  the  SIDE  or 
Back,  SPRAINS,  BRUISES,  BURNS 
SWELL1NGS,C0RNS  and  FROSTED 
FEET.  Person  affected  with  Rheumatism  can  be  effec- 
tually and  permanently  cured  by  using  tliis  wonderful 
preparation  ;  it  penetrates  *o  the  nerve  and  bone  im- 
mcdiatelv  on  being  applied 

On  IIORS  FS  it  will  cu'C  SCRATCHES, 
SWEENEY  POLL-EVIL,  FISTULA. 
OLD  RUNNING  SORES,  SADDLE 
or  COLLAR  GALLS,  SPRAINED 
.lOINTS,  STIFFNESS  OF  THE 
STl  KLES,  kc.  It  will  prcA'ent  HOL- 
LOW-HORN and  WEAK  BACK  IN 
MILCH  COWS. 

I  have  met  with  great  success  in  bringing  my  Mix- 
ture within  the  reach  of  the  Public.  I  am  daily  in 
receipt  of  letters  from  Physicians,  Druggists,  Mer- 
chants and  Farmers,  testifying  to  its  curative  powers. 

DAVID  E,  YOUTZ  J  Sole  Proprietor, 

BALTIMORE,  Mb, 

feb-ly 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


AUBREY  H.  JONES, 
Tappahannock,  Essex  Co.,  Va. 

Has  for  sale  and  lease  a  large  number  of  very  VALUA- 
BLE FARMS  in  tide  water  Virginia,  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  James  River,  situated  chiefly  on  the  water,  and  offered 
at  exceedingly  low  prices,  and  respect lully  invites  capital- 
ists and  those  in  search  of  "desirable  homes  to  inspect  these 
lands.  Letters  promptly  answered  and  catalogues  furnish- 
ed upon  application.  je-Tc 

WANTED-AGENTS— TO  SELL  THE  AMERICAN 
KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The  simplest,  cheap- 
est and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit 
aO,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  inducements  to  Agents. 
Address  AMERICAN  KNITTKNG  MACHINE  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  je-3 

Notice  to  Farmers,  Dairymen  and  Horsemen  ! 


BREINIG,  FRONEFIELD  &  CO'S 

VEmBLE  CftTTLE  POWDEil, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  IN  1848. 

This  preparation  contains  the  latest  and  most  approved 
remedies  for  all  diseases  to  which  Horses,  Cattle  and  Swine 
are  incident.  Either  as  a  preventive  or  as  a  cure  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  dreaded  disease  of  Pleuro-Pneumonia 
or  Rinderpest,  now  making  fearful  inroads  among  our  Cat- 
tle. This  POWDER  has  already  achieved  reasonable  repu- 
tation. It  is  compounded  on  strictly  chemical  principles; 
contains  the  elements  to  form  healthy  blood  and  generate 
animal  heat,  and  is  warranted  to  make  an  increase  of  at 
least  25  per  cent,  in  the  animal  product,  either  as  fat  or  as 
milk  and  butter,  upon  the  same  amount  of  food. 

C(?=  Prepared  by 

FRED.  A.  MILLER,  Sole  Agent, 
No.  128  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
N.r,B.— Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars .  leb-6t 


IFafd  Water- Ff^oof  Pajjer 
Roofing^  Siding f  Ceiling,^ 
®  Carveting^  Watei"  Pipes ^  | 
Eave  Gutters^  ^-c.  ■Addressf\ 

^0.  J.  PAT  &  SOIfS,  Camden,  'Em  Jersey.| 

mar-ly* 


SMALL  FRUIT, 

'  INSTRUCTOR. 


32  PAGES  of  plain  directions  for  planting  and 
cultivating,  for  family  as  well  as  market  garden, 
and  marketing  all  Small  Fruits.  Written  from  20 
years  experience  and  gives  all  the  information  of 
the  larger  and  more  costly  works,  so  as  to  put  new 
beginners  on  equal  footing  with  old  fruit  growers. 
We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials,  of  which  the 
following  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  is  a  sample  : 
"Your  directions  for  growing  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen."  Price 
10  cents.  Wholesale  and  retail  lists  sent  by  mail 
free  on  application.  Address,  PURDY  &  JOHX- 
STON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  or  PURDY  &  HANCE, 


S«iith  Bend,  Ind, 


jan-tf 


COTSWOLD  BUCKS." 


I  have  for  sale  fine  BUCKS  bred 
with  great  care  from  stock  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Burdelte 
Loomis,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  also  a 
few  grade  Ewes  Address 

C.  J.  B.  MITCHELL, 
inay-6t  Queenstown,  Md. 

DO  VE  GETA  BL.ES  THUVK  ?  A  curious  and  in- 
teresting inquiry  ;  Instructions  in  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, illustrated  ;  Near-sightedness,  cause  and  cure  ;  Choice 
of  business  ;  How  to  become  an  anchor  ;  How  to  train  ani- 
mals, including  many  curious,  amusing  and  surprising 
tricks,  illustrated  ;  Magnets  and  magnetism  ;  "•  Swiss 
honey"  ;  Rich  men  of  the  world,  and  how  they  gained  their 
wealth;  Exposures  of  humbugs,  quacks  and  swindles,  by 
the  author  of  "  Rogues  and  Rogueries"  ;  Trade  secrets  and 
money  making  manufactures  ;  Hints  for  the  household  ; 
Family  recipes  ;  Games,  puzzles,  magic  and  amusements 
for  the  young;  and  choice  micellany  for  all,  in 

HANEY'S  JOURIVAL.. 
Enlarged  with  new  volume,  giving  over  1,. ^00  square  inches 
of  interesting  and  instructive  reading  matter,  attractive  il- 
lustrations, &c..  each  month  ibr  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A 
YEAR.  This  is  no  advertising  sheet,  trashy  catch- 

penny or ''axe  grinder" — our  aim  is  to  give  a  first  rate, 
carelully  edited^  and  well  printed  and  illustrated  paper,  at 
a  very  reasonable  price.  The  scarcely  perceptible  profit  on 
each  "subscriber  pays  us  on  our  large  circulation.  Now 
IS  the  time  to  subscribe.  Specimens  7  cents  by  mail,  or  5 
cents  of  newsdealers,  none  free.  Try  it  a  year— it  will  pay 
vou.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  1)9  Nassau  street,  New 
York.  leb-tf 

IRON  AlffD  WIRES 

Iron  Ox  Hurdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep  Hurdle  Fence, 
Wire  Webbing  for  Sheep  and  Poultry  Yards,  Iron 
Farm  Gates,  Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store 
Fronts,  Factories,  &c.,  Tree  Guards,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL WIRE  WORK  for  Porches,  Grf^en  Houses, 
&c.;  WIRE  RAILING  for  Cottage,  Garden  and 
Cemetery  enclosures;  Mosquito  Netting  and  every 
variety  of  WIRE  Y70RK.  Every  informa- 

tion furnished  by  m;\nufacturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

feb-ly    No.  11  N.  6th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Newton,  Washington  R.  Hanson. 

Att'y  at  Law. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms  and  Bal- 
timore City  Property 

FOR  SALE  BY 

IVM.  M.  ]\"EWTO]V  4fe  CO, 

General  LancV Agents, 

23  LEXINGTON  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 

LEACHED  ASHES! 
LEACHED  ASHES!! 

5000  to  10,000  Bushels  Leached  Ashes,  for  sale  by 
JAMES  WEBB, 
Soap  and  Candle  Factory, 
Corner  Chew  and  Ensor  Streets, 
mar-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TO  FARMERS! 


(STIPERFHOSPHA^TIt:,) 


Of  own  manufacture,  containing  35  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  For  Top-Dressing  Wheat  or  Grass  lands,  or  hill  application  to 
Corn,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted.  In  fine  dry  powder  for  sowing  or  drill- 
ing in  with  Grain. 

4^  PRICE  $56  PER  TON. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 

42  PRATT  STREET, 
je-tf  BAI.TIMORE. 

"on,  VlTmiOti, 

SULPHURIC  ACID, 
SULPHATE  OF  SODA 
AND  AMMONIA, 
AND  GROUND  BONES, 

FOR    AGRTCULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


POWERS  &  WEIGHTMAN'S  MANUFACTURE  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
For  sale  at  manufacturers'  prices  by 

R.  J.  BAKER  &  CO., 

raar-2t  jy-3t  86  and  38  South  Charles  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 

For  sale  at  the  Manufacturer's  Depots, 

No.  27  Front  Street,  Philadelphia, 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  SOMBRERO  GUANO  of  which  MORO  PHILLIPS'  PHOSPHATE  is  and  always  has  been  manufactured, 
Cand  of  which  he  has  sole  control  for  the  United  States,)  contains  fifty  per  cent,  more  Bone  Phosphate  than  Raw  Bone, 
therefore  it  is  more  durable.    The  addition  of  Ammonia  gives  it  greater  fertilizing  value. 

Over  eight  years'  experience  lias  proved  to  the  farmer  that  it  makes  a  heavier  grain  than  even  stable  manure, 
and  is  not  only  active,  but  lasting. 

Price  $.56  Jr»er  Ton  »,000  Pounds.   Discount  to  Dealers. 

mar-ly  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer. 


THE   MARYLAND  FARMER. 


rHgHrOuU  dUHiiu  uuifii  Hill. 


Organized  under  Charter  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  August,  1868. 


The  sole  management  of  Its  manufacture  so  favorably  known  as  the 

PATAPSCO  AMMONIATED  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE 

Is  confided  to  Dr.  G-.  ^V.  LTEBIG-, 


So  well  known  to  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty as  one  of  our  most  experienced  and  reliable 
agricultural  chemists,  giving  a  guaranty  that 
the  product  of  this  Company  is  a  combina- 
tion of  such  ingredients  as  are  suited  to  pro- 
duce a  first-class  fertilizer,  and  that  nothing 
of  an  inferior  or  adulterated  nature  will  un- 
der any  circumstances  be  used. 

At  the  date  of  its  organization  in  August 
last  (1868,)  the  Managers  of  the  Company 
decided  to  elevate  the  standard  of  their  brand 
and  give  the  consumer  an  article  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  fertiliser  heretofore  used. — 
This  has  been  done  at  a  much  increased  cost 
to  the  Company,  but  without  increasing  the 
price  to  the  farmer. 

How  far  we  have  been  successful  in  accoiii- 
plishing  so  desiiable  a  result  is  now  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  many  localities 
where  it  has  been  used  during  the  past  ten 
months. 

The  Managers  of  the  Company  may  be  per- 
mitted, without  incurring  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism, to  refer  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
the  record  made.  AH  our  correspondents, 
extending  through  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  without  exception,  testify  that  the 
"  PATAPSCO"  is  giving  entire  satisfaction 
and  showing  fine  results.  Those  who  have 
had  it  since  1865  and  1866  say  "  it  is  doing 
better  than  ever  before — surpassing  all  oth- 
ers." 


This  has  been  so  gratifying,,  that  notwith- 
standing the  increased  cost,  as  before  stated, 
has  been  heavy,  we  shall  aim  in  the  future  to 
place  the  standard  still  higher,  and  give  the 
consumers  an  article  combining  all  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  for  any  crop  or  soil,  and  at 
same  time  act  as  s.  permanent  improper. 
j     In  another  issue  of  the  Marylaml  Farmer 
j  will  be  published  the  opinions  of  those  far- 
j  mers  who  have  used  the  "PATAPSCO," 
I  all  of  whom  are  gentlemen  of  veracity  and 
'  can  be  relied  upon. 

1  To  those  who  have  not  used  it  we  recom- 
'  mend  a  trial — it  will  demonstrate  its  value, 
I  especially  as  a  renovator  of  exhausted  lands. 

VTe  have,  since  last  season,  procured  at 
I  large  cost  a  machine  for  pulverizing  more 
'  finely  our  fertilizer  for  drilling  purposes. 
Farmers  and  others  visiting  our  city  are  in- 
vited to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
65  South  Street,  corner  of  Pratt,  and  exam- 
ine specimens,  which  for  its  mechanical  con- 
dition and  adaptation  for  drilling  has  no  equal. 

In  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  Company 
will  maintain  such  a  high  standard  for  it€ 
manufacture  as  to  render  its  brands  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  to  those  who  use  it  that  no 
better  fertilizer  than  the  PATAPSCO"  cau 
be  procured  at  any  price. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the 


PatapsGO  @-uano  Oompany. 


G. 


NO. 

PRICE  §60  PER  TOX. 
GEORGE  W. 
A.  LIEBIG,  Chemist. 

^YORKS,  PATTERSON' 


65  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Discount  to  dealers. 

GRAPFLIN,  Treasurer. 

H.  E.  BERRY,  Secretary, 

WHARF,  (PHILPOT  STREET.) 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


HUTCHINSON'S 

FAMILY 


cm  k  m  ill  &  PRESS, 


Having  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  sale  of  these  popular  Mills  in 
Baltimore,  we  invite  our  customers  to  order  early  to  secure  a  supply. 
We  have  been  selling  these  Mills  for  several  years,  and  can  recommend 
them  as  being  perfect,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

PRICE,      -      -  $24. 

Jj^g:5.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  and  24  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET, 
jj-tf  Ualtiiiioi-c,  3X(i. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TIA5V"B0NE 

STANDARD  GUARAMTCEDlijj 
MANUFACTURED  3Y  M 

/ALTON,WHANNaCffl 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.Ijf 


Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate. 

The  Great  Crop  Producer 

And  complete  Renovator  of  Worn-out  Soils 

A  UNIFORM  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  ALWAYS  GUARANTEED. 


A  list  of  farmers  who  have  used  this  Super-Phosphate  : 

B.  Maitland  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md. 

E.K.Arnold  

J.  W.  Selby   " 

Horace  Walker   " 

Walter  Smith   " 

Charles  Pulley   «' 

Samuel  Cottingham   " 

Thomas  J.  Hall   " 

Dr.  Henkle   " 

J.  Dougherty   " 

Or  son  Adams   " 

R.  M.  Pindle   " 

Dr.  Richard  V\  eems   " 

P.  L.  Smith   " 

P.  Lenfield  Perkins   " 

Dennis  Hebbon  Annapolis,  Md. 

C.  Rochlitz  

Ezra  Sheckle   " 

Milton  Whitney  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oram  &  Tubman   " 

Herman  Gunther   " 

Fallen  &  Eubank   " 

W.  J.  C.  Dulaney  

M.  Yoe  

J.  S.  Jenkins  

Jacob  Waltemyer  

George  W.  Orem   " 

Spiller  &  Massie   " 

Dr.  C.  C.  Richardson   «« 

E.  H,  Fendall  Baltimore  county,  Md. 

Andrew  Banks   " 

D.  Hoffman   « 

Robert  Oliver   '« 

Hon.  John  M.  Frazier   " 

Levi  Hotiman  

Peter  Baer.    « 

F.  C.  Slingluff   " 

William  Schaefler  

James  Gebhart   <' 

P.  H.  Muller  

S.M.Rankin   '« 

t5amuel  J.  Buckman   " 

Robert  W.  Gibson   " 

K.B.Wells   " 

S.  F.  Erdman   '« 

James  Galloway   " 

George  Gegner   " 

"Wm.  Price   " 

Mrs.  Mary  Edwards   " 

L.  P.  Slinglulf  Carroll  county,  Md. 

Jacob  Koons   " 

Henry  S.  Fitch   " 

B.  W.  Mister  Dorchester  county,  Md. 

•Samuel  Brawhawn..    " 

Daniel  M.  Henry   " 

W.  T.  VickeTs  

James  M.  Ihompson   " 

James  Wright   " 

William  Holland    

E.  C.  Johnson   *' 

Calvert  Orem   " 

William  Creighton   " 

John  B.  Nabb  

William  H.  Travers   " 

John  R.  Beckett  Calvert  county,  Md. 

Richard  Roberts,  Jr   " 


^manuel  Troxel  Frederick  countv.  Md. 

D  Hilterbridle  &Son...'   "  " 

Castle  &  Maught  ,   "  " 

VVilliam  Mort   "  " 

D.  Hilterbridle   "  " 

Andrew  Chambers   Prince  George's  county,  Md. 

C.  T.  Anderson   "  " 

Samuel  Harding   "  " 

W.D.Barton   "  " 

C.C.  Kellogg  

James  Martin   '■'  " 

Henry  W.  Richardson   "  " 

Dr.  C.  C.  Richardson   "  " 

H.  H.  Sasscer   ''  " 

T.K.  Nailer   "  " 

L.  P.  Cage   "  " 

Janies  Treakle  Howard  county,  Md. 

Union  Manufacturing  Co   " 

R.  S.  S.  Harrison   "  " 

Dr.  Henry  .'   "  " 

Henry  Cragg   " 

E.  Carrington   "  " 

Benjamin  Cole   .......Harford  county,  Md. 

A.  F.Brown   "  " 

Maynadier  &  Tydings   "  " 

George  Stockham   "  " 

J.  M.  Maynadier   "  " 

Samuel  Sutton   "  " 

William  B.  Michael   " 

R.  B.  McCoy   "  "  ' 

George  Reese   "  " 

G.  F.  Gallaway   "  " 

B.  R.  Edwards  Alleghany  county,  Md. 

W.  I.  Griffith  Kent  county,  Md. 

R.  A.  Frazier   " 

Thomas  S.  Dent  Charles  county,  Md. 

P.  A.  Sasscer   "  " 

Dr.  John  H.  Turner  St.  Mary's  county,  Md. 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Keech  

Joseph  H.  Jones   " 

Hugh  Steel    Cecil  county,  Md, 

Thomas  H.  Kemp   Caroline  county,  Md. 

T.F.Johnson   " 

v\  illiam  Caulk  Talbot  county,  Md. 

Edward  Ringgold  Queen  Anne's  county,  Md. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Crisfield  Princess  Ann,  Md. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Mitchell  Somerset  county,  Md. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Mitchell   " 

John  Turner  Wicomico  county,  Md. 

William  F.  Whitbeck  West  Point,  Va. 

R.  R.  Howison  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

R.  H.  Payne.  Heath ville,  Va. 

Dr.  Fred.  Floyd  Accomac  county,  Va. 

Louis  P.  Rogers   "  " 

George  S.  Rogers   "  " 

Alfred  Lofland   " 

Henry  P.  Ayres   Northampton  county,  Va. 

R.T.Ames..  

W.B.Wilson   ...         "  " 

Joseph  Jackson  Kingwood,  West  Va. 

William  Rodeheaver   "  " 

Levi  Klauser   "  " 

Gilkeson  &  Pattie   Romney,  West  Va. 

Dr.  James  T.  Foulks  Guilford  county,  N.  C. 

Simon  Grisel  Jerusalem,  Ohio. 

Morris  &  Greesly  !  .    " 
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mmws  Re  Bor^E  supeb-phosphate. 


WHANN'S  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  has  been  tested  by  side  of  the  heretofore  presumed  first  class  Pho<;phates  from 
three  to  nine  years  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  by  the  gentlemen  named  here,  and  they  pronounce  it  the  best  fertilizer 
they  ever  used.  The  basis  of  this  Super-Phosphate  is  PURE  RAW  BOXE  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  durable  fertilizing  agent  known;  the  Bone  after  being  dissolved  is  combined  with  best 
quality  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  three  other  pure  articles  which  makes  the  combination  known  as  "  WHANN'S  RAW 
BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE,"  the  best  crop  producer  and  land  improver  now  made.  Those  that  have  used  it  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  what  has  long  been  wanted,  namely  :  A  PURE  and  CHEAP  Fertilizer— the  best  they  can  buy.  Those 
that  have  not  used  it  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  try  it  and  likewise  be  convinced.  [There  are  other  Phosphates 
much  higher  in  price,  but  when  tested  with  WHANN'S  PHOSPHATE  do  not  give  as  good  results.]  All  who  use  it 
find  it  superior  to  all  other  manures  for  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Buckwheat,  Cotton,  Potatoes,  Toma- 
toes, Cabbages,  Turnips,  Beans,  Peas  and  all  other  field  or  garden  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Broadcasted  over 
old  lawns  and  old  pastures,  its  etfects  are  wonderful,  perfectly  rejuvenating  them.  Any  farmer  having  exhausted 
lands  which  he  wishes  permanently  improved  should  by  all  means  try  this  fertilizer,  he  will  find  it  60  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  any  other  manure. 

All  communications  and  orders,  to  receive  prompt  attention,  should  be  addressed  to 

Gu  EIDWARDS^  Agent^ 

Office  59i  South  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Cash  price  in  Baltimore,  ^56  per  ton,  packed  in  strong  Lags,  200  pounds  each:, 
TEN  BAGS  TO  THE  TON.  jy-tf 


Patent  Portable  Cider  &  Wine  Mill. 


More  than  one  hundred  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas  huVJ  been  given  this  Mill  within 
the  last  four  years. 

This  Mill  has  been  the  pioneer  in  that  line,  and  is  the  best  in  the  market  on  the  fol- 
lowing points  : 

1st.  It  will  grind  the  easiest,  fastest,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

2d,  The  press  is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful,  and  quickest  handled.  It  is  not 
hampered  up  with  a  number  of  screws  and  cog-wheels,  which  create  enough  friction  to  de- 
stroy its  utility.    It  is  well  made,  and  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Mill  occupies  about  two  and  a  half  feet  by  three  feet,  and  is  four  feet  high,  weigh- 
ing 400  pounds,  is  every  way  portable  and  convenient.    Price  ^45,    For  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

jj-tf  Nos.  22  and  24  SOl'TII  CAl-VERT  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  follow^ing  extracts  are  from  the  testimony,  taken  under  oath,  in  a  recent  case  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

and  its  relative  merits  as  compared  with  otlier  machimes : 


iVlrs.  Dr.  McCready,  says  :  , 

''I  have  used,  for  nine  years,  a  Grovkr  &  Bakkr  Ma- 
chine, and  upon  it  1  have  done  all  iiinds  of  family  sewing 
for  the  house,  for  my  children  and  husband,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  work,  as  braiding,  quilting,  and  embroider- 
ing. During  all  that  time  my  machine  has  never  needed 
repair,  except  when  I  had  the  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  firstday  I  bought  it." 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
chines, including  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Finkle  &  Lyon's, 
Wilcox  &  Gibb's,  Ladd  &  Webster's,  the  Florence  ma- 
chines, and  Sloat's  machines,  besides  a  number  of  ten- 
dollar  ones  ;  and  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  them  all, 
because  I  consider  the  stitch  more  elastic.  I  have  work 
now  in  the  house  that  was  doue  nine  years  ago,  which  is 
still  good  ;  and  I  have  never  ound  any  of  my  friends  who 
have  used  the  other  machines  able  to  say  the  same  thing 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  machines  over  all  others : 

"The  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
quired; and  also  the  stitch  fastening  itself,  as  you  leave  off ; 
and  also,  the  machine  may  be  used  for  embroidering  pur- 
poses ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 
chines. 

■'The  stitch  will  not  break  when  stretched,  as  the  others 
do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work. 

"I  find  this  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do — 
outwear  the  garments,  in  fact. 

"I  can  use  it  from  the  thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
muslin." 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  testifies  : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience, 
what  machine  do  you  think  best  as  a  general  family  in- 
strument ? 

A.  The  Grover  &  Baker,  decidedly. 

Q.  State  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  you,  for 
this  e.pinion. 

A.  I  think  the  stitch  is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
other  machine  I  have  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
simple  in  its  management  than  other  machines;  one  great 
advantage  the  ease  with  which  the  seam  is  ripped  when 
necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  on  a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  is  better  than 
the  work  by  such  person  on  any  other  machine ;  it  re- 
quires more  skill  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
&  Baker. 

Mrs.  General  Buel  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  over  all  others. 


"On  account  of  its  durability  of  work,  elasticity  of  stitch  i 
and  strength  of  stitch.    It  never  rips.  ] 

"It  is  preferred  over  all  others  ;  it  is  very  easy  in  its  ; 
movements,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  in  1 
its  coLstruction  *  ; 

"We  can  accomplish  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing  i 
m:»chine,  than  we  can  in  a  month  by  hand-sewing."  I 

Mrs.  Dr.  Watts,  says  :  | 

"  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  a  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  machitie,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elastic 

Send  for  a  Circular. 


stitch  ;  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  order,  and  worked  withou 
much  fatigue,  which  i  think  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  not  very  familiar  with  any  other  machine,  ex- 
cept a  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  the 
Grover  and  Baker  machine  is  more  easily  managed,  and 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  I  preler  the  Grover  &  Ba- 
ker, decidedly." 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spooner,  says : 

"I  answer  conscientiously,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  of  any  that  I  have  known. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ; 
the  sewing  from  the  ordinary  spool  is  a  great  advantage  ; 
the  stitch  is  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beau- 
tiftiUy,  and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  I  can  sum 
it  all  up  by  saying  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  machines.  The  result  was  always  favorable  to  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews,  testifies : 

"I  preler  it  to  all  other  machines  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
and  is  managed  ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  stitch  ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desired, 
and  still  retain  its  strength  when  the  thread  is  cut,  or  ac- 
cidentally broken;  its  adaptation  to  different  kinds  of 
work,  from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  needle  or 
tension." 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Keane,  of  the  house  of  Natalie,  Tilman  & 
Co.,  says : 

"Our  customers  all  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine, 
for  durability  and  beauty  of  stitch." 
Mrs,  Jennie  C.  Croly,  ("Jenny  June,")  says  : 
"I  prefer  it  to  any  machine,    I  like  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I 
should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker  ;  and,  having  a  Grover 
&  Baker,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.   It  does  a 
greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any 
other,   I  like  the  stitch  because  of  its  beauty  and  strength 
and  because,  although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not, 
even  by  cutting  every  other  stitch." 
The  foregoing  testimony  establishes  beyond  question : 
1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  of  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machines. 
•2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  machines. 

4.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to  last 
longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better,  than  work  done  on 
other  machines. 

5.  That  the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam 
can  be  removed  when  desired  is  a  great  advantage. 

6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  its  strength  even  when  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals. 

7.  That,  besides  doing  all  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
sewing  machines,  these  machines  execute  beautiful  em- 
broideiy. 

Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machines  in  the  points  named  in  substantially  the  same 
language,  aad  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
parts  of  the  world,  statisg  all  the  same  facts. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

THE  MIRIIIND  FERTIlllG  IND  MINUFICTUBIIIG  CO. 

Incorporated  January,  1867. 

DIRECTORS. 

Wm.  Q.  Hakrison,  William  Numsen, 

Lawrence  Sangston,  Richard  J.  Baker, 

Robert  Turner,  Williaji  Trego. 

WILLIAM  TREGO,  LAWRENCE  SANGSTON, 

Mawufacturing  Chemist.  President. 

This  Company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Sale  of  Fertilizers,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  Agricultural  community  with  their  pro- 
ducts. 

Deriving  their  supply  of  material  from  the  richest  of  the  recently  discovered  deposits 
of  Bone  Phosphates  in  South  Carolina,  they  have  established,  and  will  inflexibly  main- 
tain, a  higher  standard  of  Fertilizing  value  than  any  similar  production  hitherto  on  the 
market. 

While  the  material  they  use  contains  60  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  it  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  a  larger  per  centage  of  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE  than  any  hereto- 
fore used. 

FINE   GROUND   BONE  PHOSPHATES, 

Price   #30   I»er   Ton,   in  Bags. 

Containing,  by  the  average  of  the  Analyses  of  Professors  Piggott,  Leibig  and  Pop- 
plein,  60.20  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  unusual  per  centage  of  Soluble  Phosphate  will  make  this  form  very  desirable  to 
Farmers  who  prefer  to  use  it  in  its  natural  state,  or  to  manipulate  for  themselves. 

ALKALINE  SUPER  PHOSPHATE,  price  $50  per  ton,  in  Bags. 

This  preparation  has  special  reference  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Seed  or  Grain,  and  is 
intended  tor  soils  that  produce  large  crops  of  Straw,  and  small  crops  of  Grain. 

AMMOETXATBD  SUPSR  FHOSPHATB, 

PRICE  $55  PER  TON,  IN  BAGS. 

Adapted  to  lands  that  require  a  full  development  of  the  crop,  both  Straw  and  Grain. 

TOBACCO  FOOD,  price  $60  per  ton,  in  Bags. 

A  speciality  for  the  Tobacco  Plant,  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Nitrates,  but  adapted  to  all  Plants 
that  require  a  prompt  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  Superiority  of  the  South  Carolina  Phosphate  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  Artificial  Fertilizers  are  now  using,  or  making  arrangements  to  use  it,  as  the 
Phosphatic  base  of  their  preparations,  and  large  quantities  are  being  shipped  to  Europe, 

The  various  preparations  of  the  Maryland  Fertilizing  and  Manufacturing  Company  are  made  under 
the  persona]  supervision  of  a  Manufacturing  Chemist  of  thirty  years'  experience,  and  are  confidently  re- 
commended to  |h0  ^^ricultural  community. 

LAWRElfCIE  SANaSTON,  President, 

aug:4y  Office,  5S  Exehan^jr-  Vhoo.,  Baltimorei  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Having  thoroughly  exaiuined  the  market,  and  spared  no  pains  in  trying  to  find  the 
"best,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  to  our  customers  great  inducements  in  WHEEL  RAKES. 
To  agents  who  have  sold  RAKES  for  us  heretofore,  we  would  say  that  we  can  supply  them 
with  a  better  article,  and  at  a  less  price,  than  we  have  ever  done  before. 

The  two  kinds  which  we  mention  below  are  both  well  made  and  highly  finished,  and 
the  axles  being  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  teeth  of  the  very  best  quality  steel,  they 
are  unusually  strong  and  durable. 

THE  EAGLE  SELF-DISCHARGING  RAKE 

Can  be  worked  by  hand  or  as  a  self- discharger,  as  the  driver  may  wish.  In  either  case  it 
can  be  worked  by  a  small  boy,  being  perfectly  simple  and  easily  managed. 

 :o:  

THE  EXCELSIOR  WHEEL  RAKE 

Is  a  strong,  simple  and  durable  article  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  It  has  both  a 
foot  treadle  and  a  hand  lever,  and  is  very  easily  discharged.  It  possesses  more  good  points 
than  any  Rake  (not  a  self-discharger)  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

Neither  of  the  above  RAKES  have  their  superior. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  8,  CALVI:RT  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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SEEDS!   SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 

 :o:  

£.  WHITMAN  &  SONS 

Are  now  receiving  by  each  of  tlie  regular  steamers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Liverpool  line 

their  stock  of 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Grown  for  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

Which,  together  with  their  AMERICAN  GROWTH  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  will  make  the  largest  and  best  assortment  ever  offered  in  this  m.arket,  and  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  any  house  in  this  country. 
Send  for  circulars,  and  direct  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MOIIGOMllin  KUm  &  LOCOMOTIVE  WHflT  FINS. 

Patented  December  5291Ii,  1868. 


We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  these  justly  celebrated  FANS,  which  has  proved  themselves  bj  many 
trials  to  be  superior  to  any  others  yet  invented. 

They  have  in  late  contests  obtained  premiums  over  S'^vcral  Fansclaimiu^  to  be  improvements  over  the 
Locomotive  and  Rockavv'ay,  and  now  stands  unequalled  by  any  other  Fans  in  the  country. 

We  haye  a  splendid  stock  of  these  Fans  now  ready  for  the  market,  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Those  wanting  the  Side  Shake  will  order  the  Rnckaway,  and  those  wanting  the  Back  and  Forward  mo- 
lion  will  order  the  Locomotive  Fan.    All  these  Fans  are  put  up  under  the  supervision  of  the  inventor. 

EXCELSIOR  WHEAT  FAN. 

We  have  sold  a  great  many  of  these  Fans  during  the  last  two'seasons  and  can  recommend  them  a? 
being  a  good  article.  Having  bought  out  the  manufacturer's  entire  stock,  consisting  of  over  five  hundred 
Fans,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  we  can  ofler  them  at  a  much  less  figure  than  at  which  they  (;ould 
Otherwise  be  sold.   Price  $30. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  street,  Paltijuoie,  Md. 
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LANGSTROTH'S 

PATENT 

Movable  Comh  Bee  Hive. 


Patent  Extended  for  7  years  from  Oct.  1866, 


Territorial  rights,  and  hives  of  ^the  above  patent, 
with  comb  guides  of  his  own  patent,  and  surplus 
honey  arrangements,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  undersigner,  owner  of  the  Langstroth  patent, 
for  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  part  of 
Ohio.  '        RICHARD  COLVIN, 

may-6t  No.  77  E.  Baltimore  St.  Bait. 

N.  B. — The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchas- 
ing or  using  HIVES  containing  Moveable  Comb 
Frames,  which  infringe  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
rights  secured  in  the  above  patent.  R.  C. 


A  Self-Acting  Household.Wonder, 

FOR 

Washing  &  Cleansing  Clothes, 

And  all  articles  of  the  coarsest  or  most  delicate  texture, 
without  the  least  injury. 

NO  LABOR!         NO  WEAR!!         NO  TEAR! J! 

The  Fountain  Clothes  Washer. 

This  simple  invention  renders  the  hitherto  most  unpleas- 
ant of  all  days,  viz.,  the  washing  day,  comparatively  easy 
and  agreeable. 

Self-Adjusting  Clothes  Wringer, 

The  only  reliable  Wringing  Machine  in  the  world.] 
Steel  Elliptic  Springs. 

They  say  'tis  small  and  simple, 
Yet  it  does  the  million  please — 
The  Eureka  ("I  have  found  it,") 
Can  be  worked  with  speed  and  ease. 

The  Eureka  is  not  only  a  great  labor  saver,  but  also  saves 
very  much  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  garments,  clothes  last- 
ing as  long  again  as  when  wrung  without  this  machine, 
thereby  paying  for  itself  in  every  year's  use. 

COLLINS  &  HEATH, 
Stove,  Furnace  and  Plumbing  House, 
dec-ly  22  Light  Street,  Baltimore.  ^ 


HENRY  GIBSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TUBULAR  BRAINS, 

iN  GLAZED  STONEWARE. 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6m 

"FLOUR  OF  BONE." 


We  will  give  a  money  guarantee  of  the puriti/  of 
this  article.  It  is  pure  unsleamed,  unburnt  bone,  re- 
duced to  the  fineness  of  fiour,  which  adds  100  per 
cent,  to  its  value.  It  is  as  quick  and  activCj  as  acid 
dissolved  bone,  hence  its  value  is  vastly  greater,  be- 
cause iijpontains  ueither  acid  nor  water,  which  ne- 
cessarily add  weight,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of 
valuable  elements.  We  recommend  250  pounds^to 
be  used  in  place  of  300  pounds  Supej  Phosphate  (W 
dissolved  bone. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  South, 
jan-tf  71  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

BUCKEYE  MOWER  &  REAPER. 

STILL  THE  CHAMPION  MACHINE'. 


Awarded  First  Premiums  at  the  most  extensive 
Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Incorporated  Companv  of 

C.  AULTMAN  &  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio. 
|]3=*  For  circulars,  &c.,  apply  to  • 

:jas.  bruster, 

General  Southern  Agent, 
may-lj  T7  North  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


R1-OC 


stitchJ 


vmtiY  zmtm  mmm. 

The  most  Simple,  Durable,  Cheapest,  Economical  and  Popular  ! 

Its  sales  are  100,000  more  than  the  next  largest  Company,  whose  Machine  is  fully  three  years  older. — 
Sales  as  per  sworn  reports  up  to  September  10th,  1867. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  300,000  I  SINGER  202,000 

GROVER  &  BAKER  165,000  |  FLORENCE   35,000 

Awarded  the  Highest  Premium  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  all  the  machines  of  tlie  world  in  competition. 

Every  one  may  be  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  unrivalled  Machines,  as  we  endeavor  to  make  the 
terms  of  sale  suit  all  customers.  .^©^-Call  at  our  Salerooms,  or  enquire  of  our  Agents, [and  look  at  the 
Machines,  and  be  sure  and  ask  the  tern^  of  sale. 

PETEKSOI^f  4fe  CAKPEjVTEK,  General  Agents, 

mar-ly  214  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

AETNA  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 


Champion  Harvester  of  the  Age 


P 
P 

EH 

O 


o 
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Highest  Premium  again  awarded  the  ^^]TNA  by  Mary  hind  Institute,  November,  1868. 

A.  G.  MOTT,  Genl.  Agent  for  Md.  and  the  South, 
40  ENSOR  ST.,  near  Belair  Market,  Baltimore,  Md, 


Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  &c. 
A  CALL  IS  SOLICITED. 


je.2t 


THIi  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TO  TOBACCO  PLANTERS!! 

 :o:  

"  EXCELSIOR  " 

NO.  I  PERyvim  urn  m  mmi  mmmi 

Ten  years'  experience  in  the  erowth  of  Tobacco  in  Maryland  ani  Virginia  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond doubt  that  '^EXCELSIOR''  has  no  competitor  in  the  growth  of  that  staple.  Tt  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Tobacco  planters  of  Maryland  "  that  from  the  application  of  '  Excelsior'  the  crop 
is  heavier  and  of  finer  quality,  cures  earlier  and  better,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  as 
from  Peruvian  Guano."  We  refer  to  every  Tobacco  pl>inter  in  Maryland. 
Uniformity  of  qualify  guaranteed  hy  the  manufacturers . 

PRICE  SEVEI^TY'  DOLLARS  PER  TON. 

J.   .J-    TURTVEK.   &  CO- 

No.  42  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


C  -.^II.  U  T  I  O  IN"  ! 

The  popularity  of  "EXCELSIOR"  as  the 
only  reliable  substitute  for  Peruvian  Guano, 
has  induced  unscrupulous  parties  in  this  and 
other  cities  to  use  the  name  "EXCELSIOR" 
to  sell  their  worthless  compounds.  Every 
Bag  of  Genuine  "EXCELSIOR"  has  our 
name  on  it  in  Red  Letters.  All  others  are 
counterfeits.         J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 


To  Corn  and  Oat  Growers! 

—  :o:  

AiPHOIIITED  BONE  SUPER  PI-fOSPHATE, 

Of  own  manufacture,  containing  Ammonia  3  per  cent,  and  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  25 
per  cent.    The  best  Corn,  Oat  and  general  spring  crop  grower  offered;  dry  and  in  good 
order.    Uniformity  of  quality  guaranteed. 
Packed  in  Bags  and  Barrels. 

TIS-  Price  ^55  Per  Ton, 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 


42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


NAVASSA  GUANO, 

The  only  reliable  source  of  Rich  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  of  Artificial  Manures  and  agriculturists  is  called  to  the  following? 
analysis  of  Navassa  Guano.  The  fact  alone  of  a  good  and  increasing  market  having  been  found  in  Europe 
for  this  guano,  whilst  none  of  the  many  Phosphates  for  sale  in  this  country  can  there  find  a  purchaser, 
speaks  as  favorably  for  the  richness  and  reliability  of  our  guano  as  it  is  possible,  and  the  further  faat 
that  it  is  the  base  of  aearly  all  the  well  known  Artificial  Manures  uow  manufactured,  and  the  recommea- 
dation  of  it  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Voelcker,  Sibson  and  Liebig,  is  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  user  that  by 
its  selection  he  has  obtained  the  richest  Phosphatic  Material  extant.  We  guarantee  the  guano  to  contain 
a  given  amount  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  to  be  anlyzed  upon  arrival  by  any  competent  chemist  the 
purchaser  may  select.  Supplying  the  trade  with  this  Guano  in  fine  powder,  packed  in  strong  bags,  con- 
taining twenty  per  cent,  more  Phosphate  than  any  article  now  offered,  at  $30  per  ton,  or  crude,  direct 
from  Navassa  Island,  at  proportionally  low  rates. 

Laboratory,  11  Salisbury  Squarb,  Fleet  street. 

Analysis  of  six  samples^  representing  that  number  of  cargoes,  lately  brought  to  England. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  No.  6. 

Moisture   13.61  2.73  5.51  7.70  8.77  13  07 

Water  in  combination  and  Organic  Matter   6.72  7.39  6.50  7.04  6.67   

'Phosphoric  Acid   30.88  32.48  31.85  31.98  31.23  31.64 

Lime   32.56  31.06  37.73  35.10  37.22  37.06 

Oxides  of  Iron,  Alumina,  Carbonic  Acid,  &c   13.88  20.16  16.09  15.60  13.80  16.01 

Insoluble  Silicious  Matter   2.35  3.18  2.32  2.58  2.31 

100  100  100  100  100  100  J 

*Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime  Cbone  earth)..   67.41       70.90        69.50       69.81        68.18  69.07 

The  commercial  value  of  Navassa  Guano,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  Phosphoric  Acid  which  it  coatains.  In  the  foregoing  analysis  the  percentage  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid  was  accurately  determined.  Augustus  Voelcker, 

Prof,  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Remarks" and  Analysis  by  Dr.  Sibson,  of  London.  II  flaton  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  Dec,  1867 

Amongst  the  natural  deposits  of  phosphates  now  at  command  for  furnishing  the  constitueuts  of  our 
super-phosphates  and  other  prepared  manures  at  present  so  extensively  consumed  in  our  fields,  that  of  the 
Island  of  Navassa,  lately  brought  to  notice,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  In  tlie  search  for 
Natural  Phosphates,  now  pretty  actively  prosecuted,  materials  of  this  description  are  sometimes  touud, 
which  may  possess  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  interest,  but  are  ot  no  practical  importance,  solely  ou 
account  of  their  insignificant  quantity.  Again,  a  phosphate  possessing  almost  every  desirable  quality, 
may  be  excluded  frem  the  market  by  the  unfortunate  fact  of  its  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  being 
too  low.    Neither  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  attach  to  the  Navassa  Guano. 

As  I  find  from  analyses  of  several  cargoes  lately  brought  to  this  country,  that  the  Navassa  Guano  pos- 
sesses a  high  value,  I  consider  that  it  merits  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No  3.  No  4.  No.  5.      No.  6. 

Moisture  and  Water  of  Combination                        10.24  9  25  5.73  12.90  11. 15  6.53 

*Phosphoric  Acid                                                    32.94  32.57  33.43  3i.21  31. ^7  33.03 

Lime                                                                       37.91  37.34  40.15  36.13  34.90  37.2u 

Carbonic  Acid                                                        1.3J  1.20  (not  determined.)  1.68  1.02 

Equal  to  Carbonate  of  Lime  2.95  2.72  "        3.75  23J 

Oxide  01  Iron,  &c                                                     15  33  17.18  17.K5  16.63  15  83  18.24 

Insoluble  Matter                                                       2.25  2.46  2  84         2.13  5.17  3.98 

100  lUO  100  100  100  100 

"Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  or  Lime   71.36       70.57        72.43       69.80        67.76  71.58 

The  average  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  in  most  samples,  I  find  to  be  over  70  percent.,  which 
as  an  average,  is  higher  than  most  Phosphatic  materials  now  ou  the  market. 

Alfred  Sibson,  F.  C.  S.,  &c.    Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  Baltimore,  of  cargoes  lately  imported. 

Bark  Savannah ..  .June  8,  1868,  containing,  crude,  69.94— when  dried,  76.61  per  cent  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Brig  Cyrus  Fassett,  "  27,1868,  "                  68.89  "  "  75.16  " 

Brig  Fidelia             "  10,  1868,  "                  68.87  "  '«  75.44  "  " 

Brig  M.  E.  Banks.. May  8,  1868,  "  "       66.03  "  "  73.59  "  " 

Brig  Romance.. ..June  16,  186s,  ♦*  "        ti9.11  "  "  76.61  "  "  " 

Brig  E.  H.  Bich.. Sept.  21,  1868,  "        68.57  "  "  74.56  "  "  " 

Brig  Dirego  Aug.  12,  1868,  "                  67.00  "  "  75.16  "  " 

For  Sale  bj  Navassa  Phosphate  Co. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN,  General  Agent, 

deo-tf  Zi  SOUTH  STKEliT,  BALTIMOKE. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEK. 


"'^o^.ii'^^.r     New  Br  ck  kiaChine. 


GROWN  AT 

NEAR  WASHING  TOX,  D.  C. 

A  larpre  stock  of  splendid  one  and  two  year  old 
GRAPE  VIXES  of  the  following  varieties  :  Adiron- 
dac,  Delaware,  Concord,  lona,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 
Salem,  &c.  These  vines  are  layers,  and  one  and  two 
eye  cuttings,  grown  in  the  open  air. 
'  These  vines  and  grape  wood  will  be  sold  very  low. 
For  further  particulars  applv  to 

Dr.  JOHN  B.  KEASBEY, 
may-ly  312  F  Street,  Washington,  D. 

GEO.  W.  McLEAN, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

And  dealer  in 

Agricultural  Implements,  Produce, 
FERTILIZERS,  &c. 
COCKKYSVILLE,  MD. 


For  tempered  clay — common  labor  only  required — 
worked  by  one  man — makes  500  an  hovr,  §110 — 
by  a  horse,  800  an  hour,  $300—1,200  an  hour, 
3400 — by  steam,  2,000  qt?  hottr,  $500 — 
3,000  an  hour,  $700. 

DRYING  TUNNEL 

For  drying  in  twenty-four  hours  Bricks,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  Broom  Corn,  Hops,  Lumber,  Pea-nuts. 
Bricks  moulded  one  day  go  into  the  kiln  the  next 
j  all  the  vear. 

I  HOT 'blast  kiln,  by  which  one-half  the  fuel 
!  is  saved— 220,000  bricks  have  been  been  burned 
;  with  53  cords. 

;  REVOLVING  SEPARATOR,  which  pulverizes 
the  clay,  and  frees  it  from  stone.  A  piece  of  lime- 
stone, the  size  of  an  acorn,  will  burst  a  brick. 

For  further  particulars,  in  a  pamphlet  (eighth 
edition,  enlarged)  giving  full  instructions  on  brick 
setting  and  burning,  with  wood  or  coal,  address, 

I  sending  25  cents, 

1  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

I  P.  0.  Box  556, 

jan-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


Refers  to 

Messrs.  Jno.  Merryman  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Md. 

"  Jno.  W.  Ross  k  Co.  "  " 
Wm.  H.  XcLean,  Esq.  "  " 

Saml.  L.  Worthineton,  Esq.,  Cockeysville,  Md. 
I  hos.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.        *'         "  oct-ly 
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THE  HOMESTEAD 
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WESTERN  FARM  JOURNAL,  I 

An  Official  State  Paper,  published  at  the  Capitol  of 
lowA,  weekly,  contains  lull  list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O. 
address,  of  officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper  north  of  St.  Louis, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  persons  who  think 
of 

REMOVING  TO  THE  WEST, 

or  to  breeders'of  farm  stock,  and  dealers  in  implements, 
etc,  it  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate  those  who 
wish  to  remove  to  the  west,  we  will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2 ;  Six  months,  $  I;  Three  months 
eO'cents. 

This  Journal  being,  though  legislative  enactment,  taken 
by  all  the  Counties  in  Iowa,  and  kept  on  file  by  every 
County  Clerk  in  the  State,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is 
unequaledjis  an  advertising  medium  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi riyer.  Address 

Homestead  and  Farm  Journal, 
mar-tf  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Improved  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. 


The  undersigned,  editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  having 
been  for  many  years  engaged  in  breeding,  importing  and 
shipping  LIVE  STOCK  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
is  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  his  PURE  WHITE 
CHESTER  HOGS,  of  which  he  has  shipped  large  num- 
bers. Also,  pure  ESSEX  and  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  AL- 
DERNEY,  AYRSHIRE,  DEVON  and  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE.  SOUTHDOWN,  MERINO  and  COTSWOLD 
SHEEP.  All  the  improved  breeds  of  POULTRY-Chick- 
ens,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  care- 
fully selected  and  shipped  by  express  or  steamer  as  direct- 
ed. Price  lists  furnished  on  application,  and  all  communi- 
cations promptly  answered. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS, 
Office  of  "Practical  Farmer," 
jan-6t*  18  North  13th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THOMAS  DAILY, 

Manufacturer  of 

i  Saddles,  Harness  &  Collars 

No.  194  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 
I  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

!  A  large  assortment  of  BITTS,  STIRRUPS, 

'  GIRTHS,  &c.,  alwaya  on  hand, 
j     j^*-  Orders  from  the  country  promptly  attended 
1  to.  oct-iy 


HAEEINGTON  &  MILLS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO. 

140  Baltimore  Street, 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Mantle  and  Pier  Mirrors/  Bases,  Cornices, 
Picture  Frames, 

And  all  descriptions  of 

Framing  and  Gilt  Work,  Prencli  and  German 
Looking-Glass  Plates. 

Fine  English,  French  and  German  ENGRAVINGS— a 
i  large  stock  constantlv  on  hand. 

HOUSE   FURNISHING  ARTICLES 
I  in  great  variety. 

i  Cbandeliers  and  Gas  Fixlures. 

PLATED  ALBATA  Forks,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Castors,  Tea 
Sets,  Liquor  Stands,  Urns,  &.c.  Ivory  and  Bone  Handle 
,  Table  and  Desert  Knives  d£  Forks,  Carvers,  Stt-els, 
Butcher  and  Bread  Knives,  &c. 

Planished,  Japan  and  common  TIN  WARE,  in  all  its 
varieties. 

Wooden  Ware,  fine  and  common  Hardware,  Baskets, 
Willow  Ware,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

Sweep,  Hand  and  Dust  Brushes ;  Feather  Dusters  of  all 
descriptions. 
Waiters  and  Tea  Trays,  all  sizes  and  varieties. 
Devonshire  Portable"  Carpet  and  Sewing  Chairs,  Table 
'  Mats,  Napkins,  Rin^s,  Knile  Boxes,  &.c. 

Cedar  Chests  of  all  sizes, 
i    Refrigerators  of  the  Dr.  Kane  and  Waterman^s  Pat- 

le6t 


THM  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Agents ;  Wanted  .  Immediately, 

To  sell  ihe  LIGHTNING  TRAP,  a  new  and  won- 
derful invention.  It  is  first  wound  up  like  a  clock; 
then  it  kills  Rats,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  Mice,  &c., 
throws  them  away,  and  sets  itself  as  quick  as  its 
name  indicates.  One  trap  and  terms  to  agents  will 
be  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Address  LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO. 

jan-6t  95  Mercer  Street,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BONE  DUST. 

PRICE  $45  PER  TON. 

Just  received  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
mar-tf       22  and  24  S.  Calvest  St.,  Baltimore. 


BELMONT  STOCK  FARM. 


I  am  breeding  tho- 
rough-bred Horses,  the 
Imported  Percheron 


Norman  Horses,  and  the  Black  Hawk 
Branch  of  the  Morgan  Stock,  and  have  Geldings  of 
the  latter  for  sale. 

My  cattle  are  pure  bred  SHORT  HORNS,  and 
have  them  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

Also  Albemarle  Improved  HOGS,  (a 
[cross  of  Chester  White  and  Kentucky  Wo- 
burn)  better  suited  to  rough  fare,  and  the 
Chester  White's  the  best,  when  well  cared  for. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN, 
je-tf  Near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 


From  Crevecour,  Houdan,  Black  Java,  Buff 
Cochins,  White  Face  Black  Spanish,  Brahmas,  Sil- 
ver Spangled  Haniburgs,  Dominiques,  Earl  Derby 
Games,  Cuban  Games.  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  Cayuga 
and  Muscovy  Ducks. 

My  breeding  stock  are  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular  and  life  por- 
traits. 

C.  P.  NETTLETON, 
flug-ly  Birmingham,  Connecticut. 


LARMOUR  &  CO. 

OPPOSITE  THE  FOUNTAIN  HOTEL, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Have  this  day  opened  their  new  stock,  comprising 
CHRONOMETER  WATCHES, 

TIMING  WATCHES, 

ENGLISH  WATCHES. 

AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

LADIES'  WATCHES. 
We  also  offer 

WM.  B.  LARMOUR'S  NEW  COMBINATION  WATCH, 
Made  on  purely  scientific  principles,  and  considered  the 
hest  timekeeper  now  for  sale  in  the  country. 
WEDDING  PRESENTS  OF 

FINE  JEWELRY,  &c., 
Diamond,  Pearl,  Coral,  Etruscan,  Garnett,  Enameled  and 
other  styles. 

LADIES'  BRACELETS,  CHAINS,  NECKLACES,  &c. 
GENTLEMEN'S  SEAL  RINGS, 

GUARD  AND  VEST  CHAINS, 
SLEEVE  BUTTON^,  Etc. 

WEDDING  RINGS.  Etc. 
STIRLING  SILVER  WARE  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

TRIPPLE  PLATED  WARE, 
Consisting  of  Tea  Sets,  Ice  Urns,  Waiters,  Cups,  Goblets, 
Castors,  Knives,  Butter  Dishes,  Pudding  Dishes,  Flower 
Vases,  Fancy  Pieces,  Ladles,  Spoons,  Forks,  &c. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 
MERIDEN  GO'S  NEW  PORCELAIN  LINED  PATENT 
ICE  PITCHER,  ' 
The  verv  best  Pitcher  now  in  use. 
ENGLiSH  TABLE  CUTLERY, 
OPERA  GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES  AND  EYE  GLASSES, 
PARLOR,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  DINING  ROOM  AND 
KITCHEN  CLOCKS. 
HAIR  JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order  at  short  notice. 
Watches  and  Jewelry  repaired  in  the  best  manner. 
PRICES  LOW  FOR  CASH 

nov-ly 

SAMUEL  PHILLIPS, 

AGENT  FOR 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

And  Labor-Saving  Machines  of  all  kinds. 

KEEPS  CONSTANTLy'ON  HAND 

A  full  supply  of  RIDING  PLOWS,  GANG  PLOWS, 
Steel  Plows,  Oast  Iron  Plows,  Double  Shovels,  Harrows, 
etc.  Takes  .orders  ior  Grain  Drills,  Reapers  and  Mowers 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns.  Threshing  Ma- 
chines, etc.,  etc.    Also,  SFEDS  nnd  FRUIT  TREES. 

{JlJ"  Apply  at  the  Postollice,  Kosciusko,  Attala  Co.,  Miss. 

C^t?"  Agent  for  the  "  MARYLAND  FARMER."     nov  tl" 


Every  description  of  Book  and  Job  Print- 
ing neatly  executed  at  this  office. 


ANTED — AGKNTS — $75  to 
$^00  per  month,  every  wheie, 
male  and  female,  to  intr(  dure  tlie 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON 
SENSE  FAxMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuc  k,  quilt, 
cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior  man- 
ner. Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  lor  five  years.  We 
will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger, 
more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes 
the  "Elastic  Lock  btitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut, 
and  still  the  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing 
it.  We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to  $-200  per  month  and  ex- 
penses, or  a  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount 
can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  &  Co.  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  ^  o. 

CAUTION. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  hy  other  parties 
palming  otf  worthless  oast  iron  macliines,  under  the  same 
name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and  really 
practical  cheap  machine  manufactured.  je-3 
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2,000  Barrels  Pure  Bone  Dust, 

Warranted  Free  from  Adulteration. 

 :o:  

JOHN  8.  REESE  &  CO. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  the  Farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  with  BONE 
DUST,  which  we  warrant  and  guarantee  to  be  free  from 

ABUI^TSRATIOZg. 

This  Bone  Dust  is  not  so  fine  as  our  Bone  Flour,  but  sufficiently  fine  to  prove  active 
on  the  first  crop.    It  is  prepared  io  New  Orleans  for  our  sales. 

We  have  every  cargo  subjected  to  careful  chemical  analysis,  and  thus  avail  of  the  pro- 
per means  of  protection  for  ourselves  and  our  patrons. 

JOHPI  S.  REESE  &  CO. 

feb-tf  No.  10  South  Street,  (2d  floor)  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Eural  Architect 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 
BALTIMORE,  M  r>  . , 

GratefuUy  acknowledges  the  liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  lor  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  visit  places  to  be  improved,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
«very  feature  of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  and  specifications  furnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborers  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plans,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
Farm  Barns  and  all  other  farm  buildings.  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  country,  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate,  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  f  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience,  having-  been 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an  Agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  for  eight  years.  He  will  furnish  plans 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Job  Printing  of  everj  description  neatly  ex- 
ecuted at  this  office. 


SPLENDID 

Farming  &  Mining  Lands 

Some  of  tlie  most  valuable  FARMING  LANDS  in 
ANSUN  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  embrac- 
ing Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Grain  Lands,  Ranges  for 
Stock  ot  all  kinds,  and  sites  for  Vineyards.  Also, 
several  Gold  Mines,  eligible  locations  for  Factories, 
with  unlimited  water  power,  Mills  and  Mill  Sites. 
The  Wilmington,  Charleston  and  Ruth.  Railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  county  from  east  to 
west. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

1.  Y.  WESTERVELT  k  CO., 
Wadesboro,  Anson  County,  N.  C. 
oct-6t  Care  of  F.  DarUy. 

I>.  E.  WirSOJ^, 

{Successor  to  J.  D.  ROSENBEEGER  ^-  CO.) 

Commission  Merchant, 

And  Wholesale  Dealer  in 
COUIVTRY  PRODUCE  and  SEED  POTATOES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
No.  38  NORTH  DELAWARE  AVENUE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
6^  Consignments  solicited.  feb-6m 
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ANDREW  COE'S 


SUFEE-FHOBPHATE  OF  LIIHE. 


A  Standard  Manure  for  all  Field  and  Garden  Crops.  It  matures  the 
Crop  much  earlier,  and  greatly  increases  the  yield. 


Laads  exhausted  by  long  cultivation  are  made  productive  by  the  use  of 
this  Super-Phosphate.  It  supplies  to  the  soil  those  substances  that  are  taken 
out  by  cropping.  It  is  in  fact  PLANT  FOOD,  and  when  it  is  used,  the  land 
continues  to  improve  each  year,  and  to  require  a  less  quantity  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  results. 

It  gives  WHEAT  a  firmer  stalk,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  lodge  before  ri- 
pening, and  produces  a  large  head  and  plump  kernel.  RYE,  BARLEY  or 
OATS  are  equally  benefited. 

It  gives  CORN  and  PEAS  a  dark  green  color,  and  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
causes  them  to  ripen  much  earlier. 

Its  efiect  on  POTATOES  is  especially  marked  in  the  increased  yield. 

It  quickens  the  growth  of  TURNIPS,  and  the  increase  of  yield  is  re- 
markable.   The  same  is  true  with  CARROTS,  BEETS,  and  other  root  crops. 

To  TOBACCO  the  Phosphate  gives  a  vigorous  growth,  and  a  large  well 
developed  leaf. 

It  gives  to  COTTON  a  rapid  growtli  and  increased  fruitage,  the  bolls  con- 
tinuing to  come  forward  and  ripen  until  destroyed  by  the  frost. 

It  improves  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  GRAPE  VINES  and  FRUIT 
TREES  ;  also  of  STRAWBERRIES  and  other  small  fruits. 

Its  effect  upon  FLOWERS  and  upon  LAWNS  surpass  that  of  anyother 
fertilizer. 

Price  $eO  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

WHZTMAM  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street, 


ap-tf 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 

^  C  H  I  TV  E  IT  Y. 


WHITMAN  &  SONS'  DOUBLE  GEARED  POWER 

Among  the  great  variety  of  Horse  Powers  now  in  use  in  our  country,  there  is  none 
more  simple  or  more  durable  than  this.  It  runs  lighter  and  will  do  more  work,  with  the 
same  number  of  Horses,  than  any  machine  in  use,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as 
the  best  and  most  desirable  machine  in  the  market. 


Whitman's  Double  Geared  Horse  Power,  (the  most  substantial  power  made,)  $lt5 

Pel  ton  Triple  Geared  Power,  10  horse  125 

"  "  8    "   120 

"  "  6    "  110 

"  "  4    "   90 

Whitman's  Two  Horse  Railway  Power  175 

"  One    "   140 

"    24  Inch  Premium  Iron  Cylinder  Thresher   80 

"    20    "  "  "  "     70 

Straw  Carrier  for  either  size  Thresher   25 

Wheeler's  Patent  Thresher  and  Cleaner   250 

Westin?house  Thresher  and  Cleaner  285 

Truck  Wagon,  with  Wbiffletrees  and  Yoke     55 

Address  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


UNIVERSAL  WRINGER 

PAY  FOR  THtlMSEliVES  TWICE  A  ITEAK  by  Sarin?  I^ABOR  and  CliOTHES. 
"Worth   Si  a  Week  in  any  Family."— JV:  Y.  Tribune. 
».  C.  BROWNING,  General  A^nt,  No.  33  Cortlandt-st.,  New-York  City, 
SOI.I>  BY  BEAI.EKS  EVERYWMEBE. 

Bp-6t 
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THE  FARMRES'  FAVORITE! 

 :o:  

 ;o:  ' 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S 


WORLD  EENOWNED  PREMIUM 


fill  Ti  iiFsiFii  fflii  iffiiiii!  I  mil  im  mil 


Patented  April  22,  1856. 


Re-Issued  May  18, 1858. 


Patented  Aug.  18,  1858. 


The  Desideratum  of  Seeders  ! 

Perfect  in  Mechanical  Construction  ! 

Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work  ! 

Sowing  all  grains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Peas  to  the  finest  kerneled,  with\accuracy .  Thistle 
balls  and  dirt  do  not  clog  it.  Seeding  an  even  continuous  streana  through  each  tube  ;  performing  equal- 
ly well  up  bill  or  down,  side  bill  or  level. 

No  Bunching  of  Grain  ! 

No  Liability  to  Get  Out  of  Order  or  Broken  ! 

Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or  with  Compost  or  Seed  Attachment. 
For  one  of  these  incomparable  Machines,  address 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

59J  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
PRICES — l>eliierecl  on  Boat  or  Cars  at  Baltimore. 

8  Tube  Grain  Drill,       -  -  -       $  85  00  I  9  Tube  Grain  Drill,  with  Guano  or  Plas- 

9  "  "  ...  90  00'  ter  Attachment,  -  -  .  -  $130  00 
8                 "       with  Guano  or  Plas-                  I  Grass  Seed  Attachment  to  either  of  the 

ter  Attachment,     -  -  -         135  00  |       above,        .  ,  .  ,  |o  00 

TERMS  CASH— or  endorsed  Notes,  due  in  four  months,  with  interPRt, 
The  piirpbaeer  paya  th^  Freight  in  ^11  capec^ 
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SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  L^IPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 

GROWEIIS  AND  IMPORTEIIS  OF 

Nos.  58,  60  and  62  LIGHT  STREET, 

We  have  on  hand  the  following  Labor  Saving  Machines,  which  will,  at  all  times,  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  maaket  prices. 

Viz :  Patent  Screw  Propeller  ;  Straw,  Hay  and  Fodder  Cutters,  for  both 
Hand  and  Horse  Power  ;  Patent  Masticator,  for  Straw,  Corn  Stalks 
and  Sugar  Cane  ;  Hand  and  Horse  Power  ;  Corn  Shellers, 
Plantation  G-rist  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hay 
Presses,  Sugar  Cane  Mills,  Lime  Spreaders,  Horse 
Powers  and  Thrashers,  Wheat  and  Rice  Fans, 
Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c,,  &;c. 

PLOW  AND  MACHINE  CASTINGS. 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

Factories,  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 

XORTH  aUKE  STREET,  XEAR  THE  DEPOT, 

YORK!^  Pennsylirania. 

-A..  B.  F'^Tt.C^XJII-A.Ja,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 


Agricultural  Implement  Department 

Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  every  facility  for  naanufac- 
turing,  with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERXS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  advantages  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealers,  I 
respectfully  solicit  their  orders,  confident  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my  Polished  Steel  Plows, 
Gnltivators,  Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers, 
Reapers  k  Mowers,  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Spring 
Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  &c.  &c. 

CTTLTIVATORS. 

Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  6  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  the  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  clean  themselves 
readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  paes- 
eng  over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
|?8ry  variety  of  STEELi  WGRK— CultiYator  Teeth, 
||0'«?  Moulds,  fee.;  &c.; 


Threshing  &  Separating  Machines 

For  Separating,  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
operation. 

.  This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owing  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  operations,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  in  Lse.    It  is  the 

!  only  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  with  a  self-regulating 
blast  and  other  improvements  for  saving  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 

j  tor,  in  a  few  years. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

I  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  PELTON 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  horse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
Foundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  I  will  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  strain 
cf  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  EANPLES, 

I  Having  an  Improved  Blanchard  Lathe  and  other 
!  machinery  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
i  large  §ca!e  I  cjin  supply  the  trade  with  all  varietjfg 
1  of  NqJ^  \  Plow  Handlers  at  ths  shorlfsi  notice. 
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SEISE 


SELF-REGUI.ATIXG 

Grrain  Separator,  Cleaner  &  Bagger. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  from  200  to  300 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day,  and  double  that  amount  of 
oats,  -with  5  or  6  hands  and  as  many  horses.  The  capa- 
city of  No.  1  large  machine,  500  or  600  bushels  of  wheat 
per  day,  and  double  that  amount  of  oats.  There  is  also 
a  great  saving  of  grain,  in  straw  and  chaff,  over  the  com- 
mon way  of  tbreshing  and  cleaning,  and  also  over  other 
Separators  and  Cleaners.  The  machine  is  conveniently 
arranged  for  hauling  and  threshing,  being  permanenlly 
fixea  ou  two  wueeis— aud  prepares  the  grain  clean  for  market  at  one  operation.  This  machine  can  be 
run  with  either  lever  or  railway  power. 

JOHNSTOif  SELF-RAKING  EEAPER, 

For  the  past  four  years  shows  a  merit  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Har- 
vesters in  this  or  any  other  Country. 

The  inventing  of  this  Reaper  just  at  the  time  when 
mechanics  and  farmers  were  settling  down  in  the 
belief  that  they  had  already  discovered  the  right 
and  only  practical  method  for  securing  grain,  is  one 
of  those  phenomena,  or  strides  made  in  the  inven- 
tive art  that  novv  and  then  occurs  within  a  life- 
time. Former  efforts  have  been  numerous  and  their 
results  complicated,  while  in  this  we  have  the  most 
simple  structure  imaginable,  and  Avhich  thus  far 
proves  susceptible  of  improvement  only  in  form  and 
strength  ;  the  universal  acknowledgement  has  been, 
"7%e  Principle  is  Perffct."  The  Johnston  Self-Raking  Reaper  has  an  Adjustable  Cut — i.  e.,  if  you 

are  reaping  standing  grain,  and  all  at  once  come  to  a  lodged  spot — by  moving  a  lever  at  your  side  the 
cutters  are  lowered  to  gather  it  up;  and  this  is  raised  and  lowered  in  a  moment,  while  the  Machine  is 
working. 

THE  HUBBARD  LIGHT  MOWER. 

In  presenting  the  Hubbard  Light  Mower  to  the  Farmer  for 
1869,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  length  its  merits.  It 
is  so  well  and  favorably  known,  that  it  needs  no  argument 
to  convince  any  unprejudiced  man,  that  it  is  the  best  Mower 
now  before  the  public. 

Years  of  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Hubbard  Ma- 
chine to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  each  yeir's  im- 
provements have  added  to  its  merits,  until  now  it  stands  un- 
rivalled as  the  best  and  the  most  perfect  Mower  in  the  world. 
We  make  this  assertion  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  and  can  verifv  the  statement  by  thou- 
sands of  references.  LINTON  &  LAMOTT,  Baltimore.  Md. 


'I'HK  KF.I.I  A  HJiK— By  wliich  we  designate  the  well  known  St  lf-Raking  Reaper,  (as  represented  above,)  which 
has  won  lor  itsolf  a  world-wide  notoriety  as  the  machine  which  abolished  the  old  style  ot  raking  by  hand.  It  is  a  one- 
wheeled  niacliine  with  serrated  sickle,  and  while  built  mainly  with  a  view  to  reaping  (in  which  it  has  no  competitor 
<or  amount  or  ((ua'lity  of  work  it  can  accomplish  per  day,;  it  can  also  be  very  successfully  used  as  a  Mower.  It  is  an 
jndisppnsible  machine  for  those  who  have  more  than  about  sixty  acres  of  grain  to  harvest. 

THE  Mccormick  prize  mower— a  two-wheeled,four  toot  cut  Mower,  with  double-jointed  Cutter- 
Bar,  lilting  and  tilting  levers,  &c.;  a  superb  Mower  in  all  varieties  and  conditions  of  grass  and  ground. 

(tt^  For  luither  information,  pamphlets,  &c.,  address 

may-4t  MXTOX  A  liAMOTT,  151  X.  High  St.,  BalMniorc. 


